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Daddy won't be with 


them... 


but a progressive bank saved their home! 


Yes, it takes more than a big chair to 

keep little children safe. 

Progressive banks throughout the country are 

helping to secure the future for America’s children 

with Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan. 

It protects you and your customers... 

strengthens your community relations program. Its low, 
low cost is simply added to the monthly mortgage payment. 
Write Today for complete information about Federal’s 


streamlined Mortgage Redemption Plan. 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


Federal Offers You: 


A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of your operations. 
Proven Customer Appeal. Simplified Streamlined Procedure. 
Complete Flexibility including Health and Accident Coverage. 
Prompt Service. All Promotional Aids. HIGHEST RATING. 
See Best’s and Dunne’s For Reasons Why Federal Enjoys 
Their Unqualified Recommendation. 


COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE & DISA- 
BILITY PLANS ALSO AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT LOAN 
DEPARTMENT 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 

JOHN H. CARTON 
President 

HAROLD L. BUCK 

Vice President and Manager 
Credit Insurance Division 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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MONEY BY MAIL? MNS 
“ 


...Fisky in those days 


Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
...or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
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Just a Minute 


March 


(Heese dishes and home improve- 
ment (which may, of course, be re- 
lated) are among the things we 
celebrate in March. 

We'll also have National Wild Life 
Week, Return of Borrowed Books 
Week, and periods for saluting the 
peanut, your vision, your smile, the 
pancake, rice, and the television 
serviceman. 


ADollar's Travels 


A votiar bill, 82 years old, has at 
last gone home. The Hanover Bank 
of New York tells the story: 

The note, secured by U. S. Treas- 
ury bonds, was issued by the now 
defunct First National Bank of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, in September, 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
The Bank of Highland Park, IIL, initi- 
ated a “sidewalk safety’? campaign for 
drivers of kiddy cars, scooters, tricycles 
and similar nonautomotive vehicles. 
Police Chief Schmeig and his aides 
taught the tots the meaning of numer- 
ous traffic warnings. In our picture the 
chief appears somewhat aghast at the 
traffic jam his young students have 
piled up. The other adult is Arthur C. 
Hammes, Jr., of the Highland Park 
Junior Chamber of Commerce which 

cooperated in the campaign 


1874. Last October it was discovered 
in a tin box belonging to a deceased 
customer of the National Provincial 
Bank, Ltd., of London, and passed 
along to the Hanover’s London office 
as “a memento of historical inter- 
est.” 

Forwarded to New York, the 
bill was given by the Hanover to 
The First National Bank, Cedar 
Falls, nearest kin to the issuer. 

“Survivor of bank failures, de- 
pressions and four wars,” says the 
Hanover, “the faded monetary octo- 
genarian has one ‘campaign ribbon’ 
that tops all the rest: 

“It’s still worth $1.” 


A Vanishing American 


An article by Harold R. Bunce in 
the New York World Telegram & 


oe BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
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“Did you get a bad report card, too, 
Dad?” 


Sun recalls that there are only two 
private banks remaining in New 
York State. The City itself had 167 
in 1865. 

“Listed among vanishing Ameri- 
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IONS IN 


LOS ANGELES AREA MAINTAINS LEAD 
IN U.S. HOME BUILDING 


DURING THE FINAL QUARTER OF 1956. home building in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area was at a level equivalent to 81,700 dwelling 
units per year. That was a decline of 38% from the all-time high recorded 
in the final months of 1954, when the annual rate reached 130,900. 


Permits were issued during 1956 for a total of 90,298 dwelling units— 
a reduction of 14% from 1955's near-record total of 105,546. 


Last year’s decline in home building activity was shared by most sec- 
tions of the nation. Official figures for the first 8 months of 1956, tabu- 
lated by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that the percentage 
decline from the same period in 1955 was smaller in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area than that in any other of the 6 leading home building 
areas of the United States. 


The Los Angeles area is still in first position nationally in volume of 
home building—as it has been for a number of years. The leading metro- 
politan areas, based upon data for the first 8 months of 1956, are (1) Los 
Angeles—65,559 dwelling units; (2) New York —53,133; (3) Chicago— 
37,160; (4) Detroit—23,689; (5) Philadelphia—approximately 18,000 
(unofficial); and (6) San Francisco—16,381. 


NUMBER OF FAMILY DWELLING UNITS INCLUDED IN BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
IN THE LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN AREA 


956 
RESEARON DEPARTMENT — SECURITY NATIONAL BADE 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
from which this material was taken, is published regularly for friends and customers 
of Security-First National Bank by our Research Department. If you would like to 
receive it free of charge regularly; write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cans,” writes Mr. Bunce, “igs the 
private bank, once a numerous breed 
that contributed much to financi 
the nation’s economic growth.” 

The two extant today are Brow, 
Bros. Harriman & Co., 132 years 
old, and Laidlaw & Co., 115, both in 
New York City. The former had 
$220,300,000 in deposits and $253. 
900,000 in total assets at the eng 
of 1956, while Laidlaw’s deposits 
were $10,900,000 and its assets 
$29,400,000. Both are members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, sup. 
ply letters of credit, take checking 
accounts, make security loans, offer 
custodian and supervisory services, 

The number of New York private 
banks had been reduced to 16 just 
before the Banking Act of 1933, Mr. 
Bunce recalls. “That law required, 
among other things, the abandon- 
ment of investment banking affili- 
ates of commercial banks, and re- 
stricted the banks’ underwriting 
activities to direct obligations of 
states and municipalities.” 


"The River Patowmac" 


Tuars the way George Washington 
spelled it, but The Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D.C., uses the 
standard version in its handsome new 
brochure, “Potomac Portrait.” 
Reproducing a series of advertise- 
ments depicting principal features of 
Washington’s historic river, the 
booklet provides, on pages facing 
the ads, interesting bits of local his- 
tory, illustrated with drawings. The 
history of the bank is also sketched 
and its growth is projected from 
1836 on a pictorial chart. 
“Potomac Portrait” was inspired, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Qh-oh, I dropped a nickel! Do I get 
it, or do you send someone for it?” 
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plephone Lines 
for 148/7-mile 
Pipeline 


Telephone companies provide tailored 


communications service for natural 


gas pipeline to Pacific Northwest 


One of the great construction projects of 
recent years was completed just a few months 
ago. 

It's the Pacific Northwest Pipeline, popu- 
larly known as the “Scenic Inch” because of 
the rugged, picturesque territory through 
which it passes. 

This 1487-mile pipeline now runs from the 
producing fields in New Mexico to the Cana- 
dian border of Washington by way of Portland, 
Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. It carries 
vitally needed fuel to the last sections of the 
United States that did not have natural gas. 


Such a pipeline requires constant super- 
vision and automatic control, and reliable com- 
munications are extremely important. 


After long study, Fish Northwest Construc- 
tors, Inc., acting as agents for Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corporation, selected telephone 
company facilities based on cost, reliability, 
availability of alternate routing and experience 
in specialized service. Voice communication 
isin use now; telemetering, teletypewriter and 
other services are in the future. 


The furnishing of such private line service 
by telephone companies has grown rapidly in 
recent years and offers many opportunities for 
the future. New services are constantly being 
developed to meet particular needs. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DRILLING FOR GAS 


Rotary rig drilling for natural gas in the San Juan basin, New Mexico. 
This is a major source of supply for the Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 


RUGGED COUNTRY 


Fish Northwest Constructors’ photograph taken as they were laying 
the pipeline across the Powder River, near Baker, Oregon, at 15° below. 


PIPELINE ROUTE. Communication 
facilities along the route are pro- 
vided by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell System’s 
Long Lines Department, in co-op- 
eration with the General Tele- 
phone Company of the Northwest 
and the Midland Telephone Com- 
pany of Moab, Utah. 
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EXTRA 


BRAINPOWER 
for 


COMMUNITY BANK 
TRUST OFFICERS 


One of the Advantages 
of membership in the 
Studley, Shupert Trust Investment Council 


There is no doubt that the average 
community bank trust officer is hand- 
icapped by a limited staff and lim- 
ited research facilities. Again and 
again, when he’s up against a diffi- 
cult problem, you’re apt to hear him 
say (as you may have said): “I'd give 
almost anything if I had some one to 
turn to for advice and help. I need 
somebody—or some group—with a lot 
of experience, a lot of good judgment, 
and a lot of reliable, up-to-date in- 
formation that’s right on tap; all the 
time. J need some extra brainpower!” 

Well . . . this is precisely what the 
Studley, Shupert -Trust Investment 
Council has been providing since 
1948. Council Members—now num- 
bering nearly 100 progressive com- 
munity banks—cooperatively share 
the cost of a capable staff of men and 
women trained and experienced in 
every phase of investment manage- 
ment. 

The services of this staff are avail- 
able to Members at ail times. And 
these services include specific, easy- 
to-understand advice and suggestions 
for meeting Members’ individual 
problems, as well as a continuous flow 
of assistance with the routine day-to- 
day problems common to all commu- 
nity bank Trust Departments. 

Membership—at a surprisingly low 
annual fee—is available to any for- 
ward-looking bank. An inquiry will 
bring you further details without any 
obligation on your part. 


STUDLEY, SHUPERT 
TRUST INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


900 PROVIDENT TRUST BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


TRUST INVESTMENT 


cOouNcK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
says a note, “by the enthusiasm of 
one of Washington’s most renowned 
native sons, Robert V. Fleming, 
chairman of the board of this bank, 
for the historical background of the 
nation’s Capital.” The author and 
originator is Vice-president Roland 
T. Carr. 


That Atom 


Youn hardly expect a big bank to 
get out a book about the atom, but 
that’s just what Chase Manhattan of 
New York has done. 

“Moving Ahead with the Atom” 
is a brochure by Dr. Paul F. 
Genachte, head of the bank’s Atomic 
Energy Division—another surpris- 
ing new service when it was estab- 
lished a couple of years ago. 

Dr. Genachte says it isn’t at all 
impossible that “all vessels built 
after 1960 will be atom-powered;” 
there’ll surely be nuclear reactors in 
tankers. 

“The most important application 
of the atom,” he believes, “seems to 
be for the generation of energy. It 
is now beyond doubt that the fission 
process is going to make a major 
contribution to the future world 
energy requirements. 


Charm 


Banxzrs in the Maricopa County, 
Ariz., area (it says here) are going 


Miss Margaret Storrar, a charm school instructor, and two attractive 
“guinea pigs,” Misses Lois Munsterman and Norma Palmer, demon- 
strate “make-down” (whatever that is) to Phoenix A.I.B.’ers 


to be more charming than ever thig 
year—at least the ladies are! 

Our informant is Mrs. Eleanor 
Headlee, First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, who does publicity 
for Maricopa Chapter, American Jp. 
stitute of Banking. 

The Women’s Committee of the 
chapter, she reports, has sponsored 
a demonstration lecture series by 
the John Robert Powers School of 
Personal Improvement and the gals 
have turned out in record numbers, 

“More than 200—66 of them brand 
new AIB members who joined the 
chapter to take the course—are 
crowding the cafeteria of the Valley 
National Bank each Monday night 
to hear teachers on such subjects ag 
‘Make-down,’ ‘Voice and Diction,’ 
‘Personality Development, Wardrobe 
and Styling.’ 

“There’s talk that next year the 
men want to have a course of their 
own. Who knows [and at this point 
Mrs. H. inserted a string of dashes 
in her copy], it might be a good 
thing.” 


Banking Service Begins at Home 


Nomerous banks use their annual 
reports as a forum for talking about 
their own services. 

A Denver institution lists its facili- 
ties by five major categories, under 
the heading “Service Is the Founda- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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MODEL CHM BRANDT COIN BRANDT MODEL 250 BRANDT MODEL SL BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER AND PACKAGER CRIMPER AUTOMATIC CASHIER COUNTER WITH INSPECTION PAN 


COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


This bank's modern Brandt machines include 4 Model 250 
Brandt Automatic Cashiers, a Model SL Brandt Coin Sorter and 
Counter and a Model CHM Brandt Coin Counter and Pack- 
ager. All the machines are clearly shown in the photograph. 
The Olney Trust and Banking Company tellers like Brandt ma- 
chines because they save valuable time, assure absolute accu- 


racy and reduce mental and physical fatigue to a minimum. 


A Brandt representative will be pleased to demonstrate these 
machines without cost or obligation. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER co. 
WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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The marvelous Micro-Twin combines recording and reading in one low-cost unit 


Burroughs now offers the low-cost 
answer to your every microfilming 
need. It’s the Micro-Twin Recorder. 
Reader . . . the only truly up-to-date 
Microfilm Recorder and Reader 
that performs both operations in a 
single unit. 

The Recorder photographs (in greatly 
reduced and unalterable form) any 
document you want preserved. The 
Reader projects these developed 
images distinctly in their original 
size. You simply turn a knob to con- 
vert from recording to reading— 
and back again. 

That means the Micro-Twin can 
perform, with one unit, two invalu- 
able functions for your bank—the 
recording, filing and _ storing of 
thousands of essential papers in a 
very small space, and the reproduc- 
tion of any of these documents when 
you need them for information or 
verification. 

Best of all, the Micro-Twin costs 
surprisingly little, and the operat- 
ing expenses are lower than you 
would ever imagine. 


Rervesghs | 


Burroughs microfilming equipment offers these important features: 


Facsimile prints can be made easily— 
without a dark room. . 


High-speed feeding is automatic with the op- 
tional Acro-Feeder. 


Exclusive indexing meter locates desired 
items quickly and easily. 


Automatic endorser is available as a time- 
saving accessory. 


Choice of lenses—37 to 1 or 24 tol 
reduction ratios are offered. 


Low-cost filming handles 77 checks for one 
cent, including processing. 
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Separate Readers and Recorders are also available 


Model 205 Recorder 


Here is the Micro-Twin without the Reader 
—ideal for banks which require separate 
Recorders. 

The 205 Recorder will record as fast as you 
can feed it, either by hand or automatically. 
It photographs records front and back 
simultaneously or one side only, whichever 
you prefer. 


And it’s compact and easy to move about 
—just 32” wide, 23” deep. 


Model 206 Reader 


If your bank needs extra Readers to handle 
microfilm reference, the Burroughs 206 
Reader is the ideal solution. 

Only 16 pounds, it weighs less than most 
portable typewriters, and takes up less 
than a square foot of surface space. 

It projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm. film without 
changing the lens or film guide. The image 
can be turned in any position on the 
Reader screen. 


For a free demonstration of how Burroughs microfilming can save money for your 
bank ... from its low initial cost, through years of protection and economy, call our 
nearest branch office, listed in your’phone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Belle Howell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


“Burroughs” and ‘Micro-Twin” are trade-marks. 
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19 5G—A RECORD SALES YEAR 


Net sales in fiscal 1956 were up 7 per cent from those of 
1955 and represented a new company record for the fourth 
consecutive year. Net earnings increased 16 per cent; 
after preferred dividends they were equal to $6.42 a share 
as against 1955 earnings of $5.49. Dividends of $2.40 a 
share were paid on common stock, up from $1.75 a share 
the year before. 

Construction was begun on three new plants, at L’Anse, 
Michigan, Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Pittston, Pennsylvania. 
These additions will increase productive capacity in our 
established lines of insulating fiberboards, acoustical ma- 
terials and gypsum products. 

' When in operation, our three new plants should enable 
us to better and more economically serve our customers 
and to further increase the profit potential of our company. 


DE 


PRESIDENT 


COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 
1956 1955 
Net SALES $76,467,119 $71,136,590 
Costs AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of sales and selling and 
administrative expenses . 
Provision for depreciation 
and depletion 
Torta Costs AND 
EXPENSES 
INCOME FROM OPERATIONS... 
OTHER INCOME (net) 
IncoME BeroreE INCOME 


62,059,542 57,958,129 


2.319.643 2.085.338 


64,379.185 60.043.467 
12,087,934 11,093,123 
(55.650) 13,520 


12,032.284 11,106,643 
PROVISION FOR INCOME Taxes’ 6.130.000 6.025.000 
Net INCOME FoR THE YEAR.. $ 5.902.284 $ 5.081.643 


ASSETS AS OF OCTOBER 31, 
1966 
$20,312,590 
8,688,624 
6.702.255 
35.703,469 
Property, PLANT AND 57,493,958 
Less: Accumulated depreciation and depletion. 21.875.794 
Net Property, PLANT AND 
EQuiIPMENT 
SECURITIES AND MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS, 
Etc. 1,491.846 
852.892 
$73.666,371 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Current 
Accounts payable 
Accrued expenses 
Provision for taxes (less U. S. Treasury 
obligations) 
Payments on long-term debt due within one 


CurrENT ASSETS: 
Cash and U. S. Government securities 
Accounts receivable (net)........ 
Inventories 


35,618,164 


$ 3,639,506 
1,859,248 


781,754 


7,230,508 

23.300,000 

DEFERRED FEDERAL INCOME TAXES... 

Net Worth: 

Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Paid-in surplus 

Earned surplus 30.424,709 

TotaL Net WorTH.......... 42,765,863 

Tortat LiaBiLities AND Net WortuH $73.666.371 


5,137,250 
878.651 
6.325,253 


Copies of our Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1956, are available upon request. 
Write to Secretary, The Celotex Corporation, 

120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, lilinois. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

tion of the United States National 
Bank.” Groupings are banking serv- 
ices for business, industry and gov- 
ernment; trust services for business, 
industry and government; personal 
banking services; personal trust 
services ; and services for correspond- 
ent banks. Across the bottom of the 
two pages is this question: “Are You 
Doing All Your Banking Business 
with the U. S. National?” 

First National Bank of Palm 
Beach, Fla., highlights certain serv- 
ices with pictures and texts: fur 
storage, mail drop, correct time. 

Milwaukee County Bank of West 
Allis, Wisc., uses the report’s third 
cover as a display window for sav- 
ings, checking, prepaid postage, 


“The Great Talent Hunt" 


Never in the history of America have so many people spent so much 
money in the search for talent... . 

We are just beginning to understand that one of the distinguishing 
marks of a modern, complex society is its insatiable appetite for educated 
talent. It is not just technologists and scientists that we need, though 
they rank high in priority. We desperately need our gifted teachers, 
our professional men, our scholars, our critics and our seers. There is 
no present likelihood that this trend will reverse itself... . 

It cannot be said too often that more college degrees may not neces- 
sarily bring any increment in virtue and wisdom. Whether we shall have 
a steady flow into our leadership ranks of wise, liberally educated men 
and women with the creativity and the sense of values which the future 
demands, or whether we shall have a paralyzing flow of skilled oppor- 
tunists, timeservers, and educated fools, depends wholly upon the sense 
of values which guides our efforts.—John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, in his annual report. 


loans, safe deposit, Savings Bonds, 
customer parking. Each is illustrated 
with a thumbnail sketch. 


Banks Boost Trade Areas 


Tue annual bank report often 
gives a friendly salute and promo- 
tion to community business and 
growth—in which, of course, the 
bank shares. Numerous examples of 
this home area promotion are in the 
1956 brochures. Here are a few. 
The report of Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta, features a center 
spread titled “Atlanta Growth and 
Progress Leads the Southeast.” Ful- 
ton invites industrialists throughout 
the nation to “come down South and 
grow with Georgia.” Air views of 


Banco Continental of Lima, Peru, sent us this photo of some unusual visitors— 
natives of the Aguaruna tribe from the eastern jungle regions of Peru, who 
visited the bank’s new building during a tour of Lima. The bank gave them 
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a complete set of useful tools 


SPECIALIZATION 


...in the One Field 
of Credit Life 


Insurance 
Since 1925 


Licensed in 
all 48 States, 
D.C. and Hawaii 
with Regional 

Service 
Offices 
Coast 
to Coast 


Credit Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springlield. Ohio 


Air REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


159% CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1957 
to holders of record on February 18, 
1957, and the twenty-first regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March 5, 1957 to holders 
of record on February 18, 1957. 


January 23, 1957 
T. S. O’Brien, Secretary 
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NATIONAL 
BARI IK or arizona 


Now 40 Offices In Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NAME IMPRINTING 


in less than 2 minutes 


WITH THE 


CHECK IMPRINTER 


The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


The FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


with or without 
in upper left corner 


the area’s industrial districts help 
dramatize the story. 

National Bank of Tulsa dedicates 
its report to “Progressive Okla- 
homa.” A foreword calls attention 
to Oklahoma’s 50th anniversary as 
a state next November, and briefly 
reviews the half century’s expansion. 
Three pages are devoted to “Growth 
of Business and Industry in Tulsa,” 
illustrated with charts and photos. 

Puget Sound National Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash., includes articles on 
Tacoma as a home for people and in- 
dustry, and as a port. Many pic- 
tures emphasize the theme. 

Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
gives considerable space to Arizona 
mining, industry, agriculture, cattle, 
and metropolitan areas —and the 
bank’s service to them. 

“Community Progress” gets a 
page in the report of the Zion (IIl.) 
State Bank. The year’s civic achieve- 
ments are noted. 

Bank of Virginia, Richmond, in- 
vites ‘‘a preoccupied world to pause 
in 1957” to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of the Jamestown set- 
tlement. 

The First National Bank of 
Tampa’s report devotes several 


Beards and top hats are the style for men in Leesburg, Fla., which is 
celebrating its centennial. Cooperating are male staffers of The First 
National Bank of Leesburg, which has its 50th birthday this year. 
Standing, l. to r., Frank M. Hickok, trust officer; President Carlisle 
Rogers; Chairman G. G. Ware; George H. Rast, vice-president and 
cashier. Front row, R. Gilbert Ault, assistant cashier; Fred T. Tinsley, 
Jr., trust officer; James E. Lester, loan department; W. J. Pike, vice- 
president; David H. Littleton, assistant cashier, The bank’s gals are 
wearing old dresses and bonnets; their picture came too late 


pages to Florida’s West Coast ang 
what’s happening there. 

Fidelity National Bank of Baton 
Rouge opens its report with a 2-Dage 
achievement story, “Baton Rouge 
Still Growing.” 

First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, reviews the state’s prog. 
perous economy during 1956. 

National Bank of Commerce, San 
Antonio, gives special attention to 
the oil and gas business and to the 
bank’s Mexican relations. 

The Fort Worth National Bank 
opens its brochure with “Fort Worth 
in 1956— Another Record Year.” 

Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, reports on its promotion of 
the state’s agricultural resources, 

County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y., has a feature, “Busi- 
ness Continues to Seek Out West- 
chester.” 

The First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa gives two 
pages to “Tulsa, Oklahoma, Is a 
‘Mighty Fine’ Place for a Bank.” 

Third National Bank in Nashville 
gives a page to “Nashville in the 
Heart of the Rich Central South.” 

Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
tells how it serves the Southwest. 
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The Great West 


The soaring mountains of the Great West tower 
above its broad, level plains. Widespread range- 
lands and fields pour their natural wealth into 
its prosperous cities. Here, in rodeos and round- 
ups, the people keep alive their traditions of 
daring and fortitude. In remote mountain areas 
sportsmen, following the promise of abundant 
game, cross trails with solitary prospectors. Visi- 
tors from the world over seek the Great West to 
enjoy its majestic, spacious beauty...its festivals 
...1ts free and friendly way of life. 


The Old Republic companies serve this growing 
area, providing the most complete specialized 
insurance market for financial institutions en- 
gaged in diversified instalment credit. Coverages 
include Credit Life, Accident and Sickness; 
Automobile Physical Damage, Mobile Home 
Physical Damage, Credit Loss (on home repair 
loans), and Time Sales Property Insurance cov- 
ering instalment credit purchases of home appli- 
ances; construction, industrial and agricultural 
machinery and equipment, and many others. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company « 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Stockholders Take TV Tour of Bank 
at Annual Meeting 


LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


Illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., efc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 


TOCKHOLDERS of Bankers Trust 

Company, New York, gave their 
epproval to a new telecast team of 
Chairman Sloan Colt and Newsman 
Red Barber when closed circuit TV 
was featured at the bank’s annual 
meeting. 

Working together, Messrs. Colt 
and Barber took the shareowners 
on a tour of four of the bank’s op- 
erating divisions, ranging freely 
the eighth floor to the subterranean 
vault. The trip, believed to be a 
“first” for an important company, 
required installation of more than a 
mile of TV cable, seven cameras, a 
special portable theatre-type pro- 
jector, nine monitors, and six hi-fi 
audio amplifiers. 

Bankers Trust worked with one 
of its small business customers, the 
Blonder-Tongue Laboratories of 
Westfield, N. J., which has developed 
television equipment for commercial 
and industrial organizations. Mr. 
Colt, in introducing the show, said: 
“This is a fine example of how a 
large bank works closely with small 
business men to help them develop 


Red Barber, right, discusses bookkeeping with Assistant Vice-president Frank 

Boehm during a closed circuit television tour of Bankers Trust Company for the 

stockholders at the annual meeting. Barber is the bank’s summer telecaster of a 
sports program 


and grow. We are proud to say that 
this is one of our customers with 
whom we have worked since the 
establishment of the enterprise ip 
1950.” 

Mr. Colt also told the meeting the 
cables used in the telecast were per- 
manent, making possible further use 
of video for “operational and other 
purposes which may fit into our 
automation program.” 

The TV show took place while the 
tellers and election inspectors were 
counting the ballots for nine direc- 
tors. Via television, Mr. Colt intro- 
duced Red Barber, who does the 
bank’s summer sports telecast. Sta- 
tioned in the trust bookkeeping di- 
vision, two floors below, the an- 
nouncer conducted the cameramen 
around the division, explaining with 
Assistant Treasurer Anton Koester 
the department’s complex automatic 
equipment. 

As Barber moved from floor to 
floor, Mr. Colt reported on modern- 
ization and improvement of various 
branches around the city, and on 
other matters of interest to the 
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Sloan Colt, chairman of Bankers Trust, 
right, and Red Barber discuss plans for 
the telecast 


stockholders. Bookkeeping, cable, 
and main vault were other divisions 
televised. 

Technical installations and other 
arrangements were under way for 
six weeks prior to the meeting, and 
many Bankers employees became TV 
stars during the production. These 
included Frank Boehm, assistant 
vice-president in charge of bank 
bookkeeping; Howard Hoehne, as- 
sistant treasurer, in charge of the 
cable department; and Martin Hen- 
drick, in charge of vault operations. 

Mr. Boehm told his audience that 
the bank reports volume of checks 
by pounds rather than items. “There 
are,” he said, ‘about 265 checks per 
pound, and the average weight is 
rising because of the increasing use 
of card checks.’”’ Volume in a year 
is about 250 tons. 

More than 300 stockholders and 
security analysts turned out for the 
meeting, held in the employees’ 
lounge of the bank. 


A man may be a 20-ton truck in 
the office and only a 2-wheel trailer 
at home. 


A friend is a person who tells you 
all the nice things you always knew 
about yourself, 


Why complain about getting old? 
When we stop growing older, we’re 
dead. 


A toastmaster at a dinner is the 
person who gets up to tell you the 
best part of the evening is over. 


No one is too busy to talk about 
how busy he is. 
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The suit that fits Smith 
— might not fit Jones 


Ao organization looking for a new plant site has certain 
requirements in mind having to do with factors such as 
materials, labor, utilities, and so on. But—a site “made to 
order” for one company might fall short of suiting another. 


That’s why we suggest you give consideration to the 


“Union Pacific West.” In such a vast area it’s practically a 
certainty you will find a location to fit your specific needs. 


There’s one sure thing. Any site on or near Union Pacific 
trackage has one of America’s finest transportation services 
at its doorstep. 


For complete and confidential plant site information, 
phone your nearest U.P. representative or contact us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| 
The "Union Pacific West” 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


150th Birthday 


ARMER’S BANK OF THE STATE OF 

DELAWARE, Dover, has observed 
its 150th anniversary. The bank was 
established February 4, 1807, by the 
General Assembly of Delaware. The 
act creating it provided that it 
should be on a “foundation suffi- 
ciently extensive to be conducive to 
the general interests of the state and 
tend to promote the agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures there- 
of.” Back in 1807 when the bank 
was founded, the population of Dela- 
ware was around 70,000. Thomas 
Jefferson was President. FARMER’S 
BANK now has 11 offices throughout 
the state and assets near $100- 
million. 


The three offices of Modesto Bank 
& Trust Company are now branches 
of the BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N. A., 
San Francisco. 


City NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Co., Oklahoma City, was having 
some remodeling done on a couple 
of buildings when the roof of one 
caved in. The top floor bulged out 
and became so dangerous that the 
area was roped off. In a day, the 
bank decided to tear the whole 
building down and erect a 3- or 4- 
story parking garage. When the 
wrecking crew went to work, the 


Heard Along 


James P. Hickok Wm. A. McDonnell 
Oklahoma City Times got a good 
front-page picture of the tumbling 
walls. 


McDonnell Chairman 


ILLIAM A. MCDONNELL, presi- 

dent of First National Bank in 
St. Louis, was elected chairman of 
the board. JAMES P. HICKOK, execu- 
tive vice-president, was elected pres- 
ident. Mr. MCDONNELL, who has 
been president since 1948, will con- 
tinue to serve as the bank’s chief 
executive officer. The office of ex- 
ecutive vice-president, he announced, 
will not be filled at this time. 

Mr. McDONNELL has filled numer- 
ous elective offices in the banking 
field, including the presidency of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association and 
the Association of Reserve City 


New Bordentown Avenue Branch, First National Bank of Sayreville, N. J., tem- 

porarily occupies this 40-foot trailer. Originally it had a livingroom, complete 

kitchen, bath, and two bedrooms. Converted it has main banking room with 
four tellers’ units and an executive office 


ry 


Parkes Armistead P. D. Houston, Jr, 


Bankers, as well as various responsi- 
bilities in the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. HICKOK is a past pres- 
ident of the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation and is currently active in the 
A.B.A. and the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 


PauL M. DAVIS was elected hon- 
orary chairman of the board of First 
American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., and is succeeded as board 
chairman by PARKES ARMISTEAD, 
P. D. Houston, JR., was named pres- 
ident. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BANK, Memphis, plans to open its 
first branch about June 1. 


Honor Banker Green 


ENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

(D., R. I.), chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
was guest of honor at a Washington 
dinner on February 14, attended by 
banking and insurance officials, mem- 
bers of the Senate and House foreign 
affairs committees, and officials of 
the Federal Reserve Board, FDIC, 
FHA, and others. The tribute was 
sponsored by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Consumer Bankers As- 
sociation, headed by KEITH G. CONE, 
vice-president of La Salle National 
Bank of Chicago and president of 
the Association. 

SENATOR GREEN, now in his 90th 
year, is a banker. He is chairman 
of the Plantations Bank of Rhode 
Island and a charter director of 
Bankers Security Life Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. He is credited 
by ARTHUR J. Morris, the latter com- 
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Richard H. West 


George Murphy 


pany’s founder, as being among the 
pioneering few who organized credit 
life insurance and the Morris Plan 
system of banking in the United 


States. 


Changes at Irving 


ICHARD H. WEST has been elected 
R chairman of the board of Irving 
Trust Company, New York, succeed- 
ing WILLIAM N. ENSTROM, who had 
been named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and will continue on 
the board and serve on important 
committees. GEORGE A. MURPHY was 
named president. MR. WEST becomes 
Irving’s chief executive officer and 
Mr. MURPHY becomes the adminis- 
trative officer. 


The Southwest Bank, Inglewood, 
Calif., announces these promotions: 
KENNETH §. CLAREY, executive vice- 
president; HuGH WADDELL, vice- 
president and cashier; ROBERT O. 
BOLAND, vice-president and branch 
manager; JOSEPHINE GARDNER, sec- 


retary; DONALD LUND, assistant 
cashier; J. CUCHIARA, assistant 
secretary. 


E. LESLIE BARNARD was elected 
board chairman of the Rome (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank. He is succeeded as 
president by GEORGE T. BOWERS. 


The PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
has held ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies for its new office in Ardmore, 
Pa. 


The ANDOVER AND MERRIMACK Na- 
TIONAL BANK, Andover, Mass., has 
been given the Best Local Advertise- 
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ain Street 


ment Award by the New England 
Weekly Press Association. The ad 


which took the award was one 


announcing the bank’s new sidewalk 
and curb-teller service, first in New 
England. 


TIMOTHY E. RYAN was advanced 


to vice-president and cashier of the 


First National Bank of Vernon, 
Calif. Mr. RYAN is an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


ALBERT J. ROBERTSON has retired 
as an officer and director of the 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank. He 
was recently appointed chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
by President Eisenhower. M. M. 
MCMICHAEL and LLOYD FUGILL were 
promoted to vice-presidencies. 


The Union Bank of Commerce 
Company, Cleveland, has changed its 
name to UNION COMMERCE BANK. 


The former residence of CLARENCE 
M. MALONE, vice-chairman of Bank 
of the Southwest, Houston, together 
with three acres of land have been, 
in effect, donated to the University 
of Houston. Deed records indicate a 
sale of the home to the University 
for $75,000—but this amount is be- 
ing donated by Mr. Malone to the 
University in three installments. The 
residence will soon become the home 
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vee 


Mary G. Roebling, celebrating her 20th 


anniversary as president and board 

chairman of the Trenton (N. J.) Trust 

Company, is assisted at the cake cut- 

ting by Alan W. Bowers, senior vice- 

president. Mrs. Roebling was first 

woman to become president of a major 
banking institution 


of Dr. Clanton Williams, president 
of the University. 


CHARLES H. WETTERAU, vice-presi- 
dent of First American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., has retired 
after more than 57 years with the 
bank. He’s a past president of the 
FPRA. 


LiLoyp W. HEMINK was appointed 
a vice president of the Marine Trust 
Company of Western New York, 
Buffalo. He’s a G.S.B. alumnus. 


HAROLD T. JOLLEY, vice-chairman 
of the board of The Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, announced 
his retirement under the bank’s re- 
tirement program. He will continue 
as a director and as a member of 


First state char- 
ter for a commer- 
cial bank to be 
issued in New 
York in 27 years 
‘is handed by Su- 
perintendent of 
Banks George A. 
Mooney, left, to 
Frank W. Breit- 
bach, center, and 
Frank E. Karel- 
sen, first presi- 
dent and board 
chairman, respec- 
tively, of the 


State Bank of 
Long Beach, 
N. Y. 
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When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 
efficient 


courteous 


agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 


all your insurance needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


SERVICE 


from your local Travelers 


L 


FACTORY FRESH FROM TAMPA, FLORID 


N00 


Cigars come in 

four vacuum- 

pack containers 

to assure factory PS 
freshness. The 
Vacuum-Pack is 

a perfect con- 

tainer for week- 

end auto or 

fishing trips. 


TAMPA-HAVANA COMPANY 
BOX 2722 L— TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Send me your vacuum-packed assortment of 100 fresh, 
CLEAR HAVANAS on open account for only $9.85 In- 
clude Cigar Lighter FREE of extra cost. | will return 
cigars for full credit if not pleased after smoking two 
of each shape. PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT PLAINLY 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 

CITY: 

FIRM: 

POSITION HELD: 
SICNATURE: 
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VACUUM 
PACKED 


ONLY $9 85 


Clear Havanas 


With a New Style 
Cigar Lighter FREE! 


You will receive 25 Coronas, 25 Perfectos, 

25 Panetelas and 25 Brevas—100 mild, 

fragrant cigars, all vacuum packed to 
assure factory freshness. 


Send no money—we will bill you! 
Mail coupon today—if you are not 
well pleased after smoking two 
of each shape — return the 
rest for full credit. In 
either event, the lighter 
is yours with our 
compliments. 


SEND 

NO MONEY 
WE WILL 
BILL YOU! 


References: Exchange National Bank, 
Tampa—Tampa Chamber of Commerce 


Elwood Brooks Max G. Brooks 
the directors’ committee on trusts 
and estates. RoyaL D. KERCHEvAL, 
formerly senior vice-president, be- 
comes vice-chairman. W. PAut Har- 
PER and WILLIAM PAGENSTECHER 
were named vice-presidents. 


MAX G. BROOKS was elected presi- 
dent of Central Bank and Trust 
Company, Denver, Colo., and will be 
the bank’s managing officer. Hig 
father, ELwoop M. BRooks, wag 
elevated to chairman of the board; 
he’s a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association and vice-president of the 
Colorado Bankers Association. 


CHARLES T. O’NEILL, vice-presi- 
dent, has retired from the National 
Bank & Trust Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He had been with the 
bank since 1921, and was for many 
years active in A.B.A. affairs. 


Bruce C. CAUVET was promoted 
to vice-president in charge of the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) office of Industrial 
Bank of Commerce, New York City. 


WYNDHAM S. CLARK, president of 
Piedmont National Bank, Spartan- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


President Charles W. Carson of Com- 
munity Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 
extends warm welcome as first visitor 
comes in from zero cold to see new 
Dewey-Ridge office 
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is 
LS 
; LaSalle Street, Chicago! Crossroads 
, of the money world—where a million 


a minute changes hands! A strong 


on-the-street partner bank could be 


of real help to you here. 


Hundreds of fine banks across the 


country have chosen City National as 


their Chicago partner. Because with 
City National they enjoy both the 
strength of a big institution—and the 
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crossroads of the money world 
To help you / 


individual attention of a bank officer. 
Every correspondent customer of City 
National’s is served by a bank officer. 

Perhaps your bank could use the 
powerful resources and personal serv- 
ice of City National, too. If you’d like 
to learn of the almost endless array of 
services we can give, why not phone 
or write us. We'd like to do busi- 


ness with you. 


NWATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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BANK 
& Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles 8th & Hill 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM e TELETYPE LA 501 ¢ BANK WIRE SLUN 


and 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
22” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B'way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 


local Kiwanians. 


Harry E. HuDSON, vice-president 
of the Santa Monica Office of Cali- 
fornia Bank, marked the completion 
of 50 years in banking on Febru- 
ary 1. 


JOHN L. SHAUGHNESSY is now a 


vice-president of the Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


JAY D. NORTHRUP is now vice- 
president of The First National 
Bank of Spring Valley, N. Y. Cuir- 
FORD F. SUMMERS, JR., became 
cashier. 


WILLIAM S. Woops was named ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta. Promoted 
to senior vice-president: DOUGLAS 
M. ROBERTSON, GEORGE S. CRAFT, 
A. H. STERNE, WILLIAM R. BOwDOIN, 
STEVE H. BoMAR, ALFRED D. BoyYL- 
STON, JR. 


WARREN M. WEBBER, trust officer, 
was advanced to the additional office 
of vice-president of Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Peoria, IIl. 


WILLIAM J. McCuEN, formerly 
chief examiner in Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Banking for the Eastern 
District, has been appointed auditor 
and head of the audit department of 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia. 


BANK OF AMERICA has announced 
that it will open a branch this spring 
in the new World Trade Center in 
San Francisco. 


Contracts have been awarded for construction of this building for Park National 


Bank, Newark, Ohio. Everett D. Reese, 


drive-in windows, one walk-up window, and parking space for 80 cars 
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burg, S. C., has been named Spartan- 
burg’s Citizen of the Year by the 


John T. Madden Joseph Brennan 


JOHN T. MADDEN, chairman and 
president of Emigrant Industria] 
Savings Bank, New York, was re- 
elected chairman and chief executive 
officer, and JOSEPH C. BRENNAN was 
elected president. 


ANDREW N. OVERBY has resigned 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(World Bank). On March 1 he joins 
the First Boston Corporation at its 
principal office in New York. 


“Man of the Week” 


HE newspaper Town Topics at 

Princeton, N. J., has nominated 
HAROLD E. ZARKER, vice-president of 
Princeton Bank and Trust Company, 
as Princeton’s “Man of the Week.” 
He combines his day-to-day respon- 
sibilities with community service and 
“a teaching schedule that each year 
brings him into contact with at least 
a half-dozen institutions and bankers’ 
groups,” the paper says. He was a 
member of the class of 1938 at The 
Graduate School of Banking, and 
serves as a member of its faculty. 


Gev. ALLAN SHIVERS was elected 
to the board of directors of The 
National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, as was IRA H. CRAM, senior 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Our Protected Loan Plan Will 
Build More Volume For You 
... Because It Will Serve Your 


Customers Better! 


When you provide your customers with our Protected Loan Plan, you 
not only give them the finest Credit Life Insurance, as created by our 
Society, but our continuing promotion service helps you build more 


business in every department. 


YOU WILL FIND A CORDIAL WELCOME AT OUR BOOTH #20 
AT THE 1957 NATIONAL INSTALMENT CREDIT CONFERENCE, 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, MARCH 18, 19, 20. 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
1017 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


March 1957 
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vice-president of Continental Oil 
Company. J. SAYLES LEACH, who re- 
tired recently as chairman of the 
board of The Texas Company, was 
elected to the new position of chair- 
man of the advisory committee. 


ALFRED L. JONES is now a vice- 
president at Union Commerce Bank, 
Cleveland. 


Proposed merger: Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company and Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
the combined institution to be known 
as PROVIDENT TRADESMENS BANK AND 
Trust CoMPANY. The principal offi- 
cers are to be: JAMES M. LARGE, 
chairman; WILLIAM R. K. MITCHELL, 
vice-chairman and chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee; BENJAMIN F. 
SAWIN, president; WARREN H. Woop- 
RING, executive vice-president. Total 
resources would exceed $527,000,000. 


ROLLAND M. TEEL, JR., and JOHN 
H. MILLER were promoted to vice- 
president at Maryland Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore. WALTER MCN. 
Woopwarp became trust officer. 


E. F. LONGINOTTI, senior vice- 
president of Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn., has been cited 
for his service on the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Title I Advisory 
Committee by FHA Commissioner 
Norman Mason. He has served on 
the Advisory Committee since 1955 
and was notified that he is to con- 
tinue as a member through 1957. 
The committee consists of 15 bankers 
and lenders throughout the United 
States. 


Donald R. Hassell 


Ira C. Chaney 


IRA C. CHANEY has been named 
auditor of Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, San Francisco. He succeeds 
J. J. CAMBRIDGE, JR., who has retired 
after 50 years in banking, 30 of 
which were spent with Crocker-An- 
glo. Mr. CHANEY is a past president 
of NABAC. 


NYFA Elects 


ome R. HASSELL, assistant sec- 
retary of The Hanover Bank, 
was elected president of the New 
York Financial Advertisers, succeed- 
ing JOHN H. ROACH, vice-president 
of the Franklin Savings Bank. JASON 
W. STOCKBRIDGE, public relations di- 
rector of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, was 
elected first vice-president; KERMIT 
W. SCHWEITHELM, director of adver- 
tising for the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, became second vice-president. 
ISABELLE B. MURRAY, president of 
the Hudson Advertising Agency, was 
elected secretary; ROBERT J. STIEHL, 
assistant advertising manager of 
BANKING, was elected treasurer. 


These promotions were announced 
by the City National Bank, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa: IRA L. HAys, senior 
vice-president; ROLAND H. TOoRN- 
BLOM, executive vice-president; 
CHARLES R. HANNAN, vice-president. 


Remodeling a 
building so archi- 
tecturally unusual 
as the famous Se- 
eurity Bank and 
Trust Co. of Owa- 
tonna, Minn., 
left and right, is 
no easy task. 
Work is now un- 
der way after 18 
months of care- 
ful planning 


Robert A. Jones Francis G. Ross 


ROBERT A. JONES, vice-president of 
Guaranty Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City, succeeding ROBERT M. Lovet, 
vice-president of The Hanover Bank. 
The new vice-president is GrorcE C. 
BARCLAY, vice-president of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company. KEn- 
NETH HACKLER, trust officer of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, has 
been reelected secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. JONES is a member of the 
executive committee of the A.B.A 
Trust Division and is chairman of 
its Committee on Trust Statistics. 


FRANCIS G. Ross, vice-president of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
kas been appointed head of the 
bank’s trust department. He succeeds 
JOHN B. BRIDGWOOD, executive vice- 
president, who continues as head of 
the investments and financial plan- 
ning department. 


LEON J. GELL, GERARD E. KEIDEL, 
ARTHUR H. MorRSTADT, and E. Woop 
STEVENS were named vice-presidents 
at American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


AvuGUSTUS B. WELLER has been 
named chairman of the board of the 
Meadow Brook National Bank, West 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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with General 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


You Save Labor Costs! 


| 
2. You Save Precious Time! 
3 


. You Protect and Beautify Floors! 
4. You Mechanize Your Methods! 


General's Heavy-Duty Floor Machines and Wet and Dry Vacuum Cleaners Will Maintain 


ANY TYPE OF FLOOR in © FACTORIES © CLUBS © CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS HOTELS STORES 
HOSPITALS MOTELS INSTITUTIONS 
OFFICE BLDGS. RESTAURANTS BANKS, etc. 


NEW RESULTS when floors are Scrubbed and Wet Vacuumed, Polished, Buffed, Steel Wooled and 
Dry Vacuumed by the Maintenance-Free GENERAL MECHANIZATION METHOD! 


A WORD OF CAUTION. Don’t expect the same results from any type of equipment. For true Floor 


Maintenance MECHANIZATION, insist on GENERAL! For more than a quarter of a century 
GENERAL has consistently built Quality into its Floor Machines. Each GENERAL has every proved 


improvement engineering skill has created. General’s T-16B is partic- 
ularly recommended for 


GENERALS Pay For Themselves Within a Year! Whatever Your Floor Need — GENERAL-ize! bs nadia peng ae 
oe ais za equals it for speed, effi- 
Famous K Series available in 12°’, 14”, 16 ciency, economy. 


General 
Wet and Dry E-Con-0-Vac 
Commercial Vacuum 


ARE INTERESTED IN FLOOR PROTECTION I | NT FLO AINTENANCE, MAIL 


vGeneral 


[) Send complete information, literature and prices. 


FLOORCRAFT, INC. 


CITY. | 
| | } | | 
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Machines with These New PLUS Features! (as 
1, EZEE-ADJUSTO HANDLE—fully adjustable—" 
space-saving storage, for height of any operator, 
3. WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER—made of non-marking we ger 
5. NON-MARKIT grey rubber cord. — 17" diam. 
Many Other Features! R18 — 19" diam. 
IF YOU THIS COUPON 
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Hempstead, N. Y., and is succeeded 
as president by WALTER E. VAN DER 
Waac. Mr. WELLER continues as chief 
executive officer of the bank. 


HERBERT S. CROFT, vice-president 
and trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the NABAC School for Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He’ll teach 
trust department accounting. 


Joseph G. Munz 


Herman Papsdorf 


HERMAN L. PAPSDORF was elected 
chairman of the Hamburg Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is suc- 
ceeded as president by JOSEPH G. 
MUNZ. 


New Feature in the 


N.A.D.A. OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE 


AVERAGE 
WHOLESALE VALUE 


Published 
Every 

30 Days 
In 6 
Regional 
Editions 


Compiled by Direct Reports From Dealer Sales and 
Wholesale Markets throughout Your Trading Area. 


Complete, Factual, Usable. 


IN ADDITION 


e Average Loan 
(Except West Coast) 


Average Retail 


Identifying 
Specifications 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Used CAR Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Ned Feldman Charles H. Moun 


NED FELDMAN, at 38, has been 
named president of the Bergen Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
He succeeds HUGH KELLY, retired, 
but who remains a member of the 
board. CHARLES H. Mount, formerly 
with Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, N. Y., has joined 
the bank as vice-president in charge 
of operations. 


Wa.Luis B. DUNCKEL has been 
named administrative vice-president 
of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. He had been a vice-president 
since 1944. 


GEORGE J. BENDER, vice-president 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, has been elected president of 
Concord Freeholders, Inc., an asso- 
ciation of 18 metropolitan savings 
banks which are financing the $12- 
million Concord Village project of 
medium rent apartments now being 
completed in the Civic Center in 
downtown Brooklyn. 


F. Lowry WALL was elected board 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of The Miami Beach (Fla.) First Na- 
tional Bank. He was formerly chair- 
man and president. FRANK SMATH- 
ERS, JR., was elected president; 
DoroTHy B. THOMAS, vice-president; 
WALTER A. WRASE, assistant vice- 
president and trust officer; GLEN E. 
SMITH and DENNIS P. CLuUM, trust 
officers. 


STEWART COSGRIFF was elected 
president of the Denver (Colo.) Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Henry A. 
KUGELER, who was elevated to chair- 
man of the board. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Commercial borrowers are enthusiastic about the Douglas-Guardian 
Plan of Traveling Credit as it provides a way for them to borrow on 
inventory and ease cash problems. 

Traveling Credit helps your clients and creates new business for 
your bank. Field warehouse receipts are issued on merchandise your 
customer manufactures or distributes, stored on his location. These 
receipts—backed by our reputation, experience and the inventory 
itself—represent sound security for the loan you make. 


For information concerning Douglas-Guardian’s field warehous- 


ing plan of Traveling Credit, write our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


FIELD WAREHOUSING—COAST TO COAST 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


ALBANY, Ga., P.O. Box 241 DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bidg. MIAMI 50, Fla., RO. Box 507, Gratigny Branch 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. FORT SMITH, Ark., 4108 N. 55th St. NEW YORK 4, N.Y, 50 Broad St. 
BIRMINGHAM I, Ala., P.O. Box 2256 HOUSTON, Texas, 5113 Nina Lee Lane PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
BOISE, Idaho, Continental Bank Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS 26, Ind., RO. Box 6439 PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 536 Hawthorne Lane JACKSONVILLE, Fla., 4140 Lakeside Dr. 
CHICAGO 2, Iil., 173 W. Madison St. KENTON, Ohio, PO. Box 122 


REDDING, Coal., 1607 Market St. 


CLEVELAND, Miss., RO. Box 89 LOS ANGELES 15, Cal., 1110 W. Olympic Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO 3, Cal., 785 Market St. 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. LUBBOCK, Texas, 3717 25th St. SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 293 Bridge St. 
DENVER 1, Colo., P.O. Box 1955 MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniel Bldg. 

DES MOINES I, lowa, P.O. Box 1126 MENTOR, Ohio, 888 S. Center St. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 
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CHARLES E. PARKER, cashier, has 
retired after 46 years with the Colo- 
rado Bank and Trust Company, 
Delta, Colo. RoBerT E. BLAINE was 
elected cashier and trust officer. 


JAMES C. DAVIS was elected presi- 
dent of the Franklin County Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Al- 
bans, Vt., succeeding ELBert S. 
BRIGHAM, who was named board 
chairman. 


Harris H. Bass has joined the 
Bank of Commerce, Fort Worth, as 
executive vice-president and direc- 
tor. He was formerly vice-president 
and cashier of the McAllen (Texas) 
State Bank. 


Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco, 
announced 22 promotions, among 
them two new vice-presidents: R. M. 
RIDLEY, JR., and ROBERT A. SAXE. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Norfolk, Va., announced at one time 
25 promotions, 11 of them from 
vice-president to senior vice-presi- 
_ dent. 


These promotions were announced 
by the First National Bank and 
Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla.: M. M. La- 
WELLIN, senior vice-president and 
trust officer; H. L.. PULLEN, vice- 
president; Guy O. BAYLEsS, JR., and 
CHARLES B. NEAL, vice-president and 
trust officer. 


J. A. DATTILO and FRANK T. F1Tz- 
GERALD are now vice-president at 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 


W. P. McMullan W. M. Mounger 


WILLIAM P. (Pat) MCMULLAN was 
elected president of the Deposit 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Jackson, Miss., succeeding W. M. 
MOUNGER, who became chief execu- 
tive officer and vice-chairman of the 
board. 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., New York, 
trust advertising and training firm, 
has announced appointment of these 
new officers: JAMES K. SINCLAIRE, 
JR., and HENRY G. KRIETE, assistant 
vice-presidents; VINCENT P. GuaA- 
RINO, manager of production. 


Ray J. STIVERS was promoted to 
vice-president at Birmingham ( Ala.) 
Trust National Bank. 


WILLIAM FRIEDMAN was elevated 
to board chairman and was suc- 
ceeded as president by O. ADELBERT 
KUHL, JR., at The Capital Bank, 
Cleveland. S. M. SCHULTZ, executive 
vice-president and secretary, retired 
because of ill health after 22 years 
as administrative officer. Mr. KUHL, 
the new president, was formerly vice- 
president of the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. He’s a G.S.B. 
alumnus. 


W. B. LANDRESS advanced to senior 
vice-president at First National 
Bank in Dallas. ROBERT P. MURPHY 


Doing their part 
for March of 
Dimes, tellers 
working beyond 
“banking hours’’ 
at drive-in of 
Merchants Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


John M. Wallace Reed E. Holt 


and NorMAN C. FINNEY became vice- 
presidents. 


JOHN M. WALLACE was elected 
chairman of the board of Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, and is succeeded as president 
by REED E. Hott. Mr. WALLACE is a 
former mayor of Salt Lake City and 
a former Utah State Senator. Mr, 
Hout is a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the United States 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


The STATE BANK of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., has opened a drive-in banking 
facility. C. E. RICHARDSON, cashier, 
says that many hundreds of people 
attended the opening and “most of 
those attending made use of it.” 


ROBERT G. MERRICK, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, Balti- 
more, has been appointed to the new 
5-member Urban Renewal and Hous- 
ing Agency which will be in charge 
of Baltimore’s $900,000,000 urban- 
renewal program. 


J. BRANTLEY JOHNSON was named 
cashier of Bulloch County Bank, 
Statesboro, Ga., succeeding W. D. 
ANDERSON, retired. 


EMBREE K. EASTERLY was named 
vice-president of Capital Bank & 
Trust Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


At the Campbell & Fetter Bank, 
Kendallville, Ind., DoNALD M. CAMP- 
BELL was elected chairman and is 
succeeded as president by Henry W. 
FeIL. HERBERT L. HONTZ was named 


cashier. 


KENNETH A. TILLINGHAST was 
elected executive vice-president of 
the Ilion (N. Y.) National Bank and 
Trust Company. He is succeeded as 
cashier by J. FRANK YOUNG. 


Tep J. WELCH is now executive 
vice-president of Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Kline McGee 


James H. Park 


KuINE McGEE has been elected 
senior vice-president and member of 
the advisory committee of the Texas 
National Bank, Houston. 


James H. PARK was named assist- 
ant vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Dothan, Ala. He’s a 
G.S.B. man, class of 1956. 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK has ac- 
quired property in East Atlanta, Ga., 
on which it will soon begin construc- 
tion of a neighborhood branch office. 


JosEPH G. LAMBERT and KENNETH 
N. DoMNICK were named vice-presi- 
dents of the National Bank of Tulsa. 


The Commercial National Bank of 
Santa Ana, and the Antelope Valley 
Bank, Lancaster, have merged with 
CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles. 


HAROLD T. GRAVES, JR., has been 
elected executive vice-president of 
the Summit (N. J.) Trust Company. 


The Citizens Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., Hamilton, Ohio, an- 
nounced these advancements: DON 
J. PALMER, executive vice-president; 
GEORGE F. HANCOCK, vice-president 
and trust officer; MYRON T. WILE, 
vice-president; CHARLES N. VANCE, 
cashier. 
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P. R. Foight Richard Doermer 

P. R. FoicHt, board chairman of 
The First National Bank of Export, 
Pa., has completed 52 years with 
the bank. He celebrates his 85th 
birthday on March 4. 


RICHARD T. DOERMER was elected 
president of the Dime Trust and 
Savings Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
succeeds HARRY G. HOGAN, who re- 
tired after 35 years as president and 
a director. 


HIRAM G. HIGGINS was advanced 
to vice-president and cashier of the 
Fourth National Bank, Columbus, 
Ga. Cason J. CALLAWAY, JR., was 
elected a director. 


N. F. BANFIELD was promoted to 
vice-president and secretary of 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 


EARL F. HILLS was elected vice- 
president at Carbon Emery Bank, 
Price, Utah, and is succeeded as 
cashier by GARTH LARSEN. 


ROBERT WARZETHA is now vice- 
president at Richfield (Minn.) State 
Bank. He heads the instalment loan 
department. 


Harry B. ALLISON has joined La 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, as 


Two members of 
the 11l-member 
Hungarian Olym- 
Pic team on a 
visit to Central 
National Bank of 
Cleveland sample 
mashed potatoes 
offered by Mrs. 
Hertha Kluck in 
bank cafeteria, 
Left, Mrs. Andrea 
Molnar, gymnast, 
and Lidia Do- 
molky, a fencer 


4 Laty tips 


Greater 
Operating 


| Profits 


1 post-n-Fite 


A variation of Post-To- 
Check adaptable to most 
present posting machines, 
and includes an item- 
posted ledger. This is 
another possibility to im- 
prove customer service 
and cut operating costs 
simultaneously. 


Post-T0-CHECK 


A simplified system for 
handling checking ac- 
counts. Great savings in 
space, time and person- 
nel are assured results. 
Posting accuracy and 
audit control as never 
before. Hundreds of 
banks use it. 


3 PosT-ALL 


Simplifies the installment 
loan procedure from appli- 
cation to collection. Spreads 
work load evenly through- 
out the month. Positive 
control of past due ac- 
counts, and automatic trial 
balance for audit control. 


4. post-T0-SAVE 


Completely simplifies the 
savings account procedure. 
Deposits, withdrawals, post- 
ing, interest computing, and 
statement operation easier 
than ever before. Customer 
gets original items, just as 
in checking account systems. 


Complete information 


on all 


Le fe 


CORPORATION 


systems available 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Order Now . . . 


Cover Size 6" x 9" 
Over 500 Pages, cloth bound 
$6.00 in U.S.A., $6.50 elsewhere 


Volume is a condensation of theses 
written by banker-students of The 
Graduate School of Banking. It 
was accepted for libraries of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Rutgers University, and the Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 


THIS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
IN ONE GREAT VOLUME 


PRESENT 
DAY 
BANKING 
1957 


SENT ON 
7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


Mokes a perfect gift for your fa- 
vorite school, college or university. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN THE 1957 EDITION 


Progress and Significant Trends in New York 
State Savings Bank Personnel Administra- 
tion 1941-55 

Return Items 

Administration of a Farm Department in a 
Country Bank 

Financing of Turkey Production by the 
Urban Bank in the Southeastern United 
States 

Bank Financing of the lowa Beef Industry 

The Techniques of Monetary Policy, 1948-49, 
1953 and 1955; Application and Results 


Some Aspects of Financing Defense Produc- 
tion Contractors 


Financing Privately Owned Pleasure Craft 


Mortgage Loans by Mutual Savings Banks 
on Automobile Service Stations 2 


Requisites of an Advertising Program for a 
Medium-Sized Mutual Savings Bank 


Management Succession in Smaller Banks 


Proxies—Their Acceptance and Use for Cor- 
porate Meetings 


The Appraisal of Management in Connec- 
tion with the Extension of Commercial 


Credit 


The Uniform Fiduciaries Act as Applied to 
Corporate Security Transfers in New York 
State 


Selling the Attractions of Bank Employment 
in the New England and New York Areas 
through Recruitment and Enlightened 


Public Relations 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the book. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship it when it’s off the press, 
together with invoice. If you are not pleased in every way return the book and 
the invoice within 7 days and the charge will be canceled. If you decide to keep 
it send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


manager of the credit department, 
He was formerly with the First Ng- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of 
San Diego, Calif. 


W. EVANGER and Rozert 
LEE are newly elected vice-pregj- 
dents of Chicago Title and Trust 
Company. 


Dr. J. PHILIP WERNETTE, profesgor 
of business administration at The 
University of Michigan, has been 
elected to the board of the Ohio Citj- 
zens Trust Company, Toledo. He’s a 
business and government expert and 
a member of the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


MALCOLM C. PERRIE was elected 
treasurer at the Union & New Haven 
(Conn.) Trust Company. 


EDWARD F. THOMPSON, vice-presi- 
dent, and POSTELL HEBERT, vice- 
president and trust officer of Union 
Planters National Bank, Memphis, 
were guest speakers at the recent 
Women’s Finance Forum of Green- 
ville (Miss.) Bank and Trust Co. 


JOHN A. SHIELL, 37, former mer- 
chandising manager of the Lambert- 
Hudnut division of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Company, Morris 
Plains, N. J., has been appointed a 
senior vice-president and member of 
the advisory board of Lindell Trust 
Company, St. Louis. WILLIAM A. 
BRICKENKAMP was promoted to sen- 
ior vice-president in charge of loans 
and investments. 


Tom BLAKENEY, JR., was named 
vice-president and cashier of Alvin 
(Texas) State Bank. 


Boyp O. BARTON was elected vice- 
president in charge of loans at 
Capitol Bank, Springfield, Ill. He was 
formerly with the First Granite City 
National Bank in Granite City, Ill. 
Mary PIGGoTT was elected an assist- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Tampa’s Most Modern Bank 


The Exchange National Bank of Tampa sets the pace in the rapidly 
growing Tampa Bay area. Our new building, now completed, represents the 
most modern concept in banking quarters Whatever correspondent service 
you may desire . . . The Exchange National is ready to handle it promptly 


and efficiently. You Cw Depeud ow 
The Exchange National 
THE 


XCHANGE| NATIONAL 


BANK OF TAMPA 


Established 1894 — Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — Complete Trust Facilities 
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135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland's excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Avenue Cieveland 1, Ohio 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


ant cashier. Mrs. Piccott is the first 
woman to be elected an officer of a 


bank in Springfield in many years. 


The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced these advance- 
ments: SOLOMON A. SMITH, chair- 
man; SOLOMON B. SMITH, vice-chair- 
man; EDWARD BYRON SMITH, presi- 
dent; GORDON AREY, vice-president. 


KEITH G. CONE, vice-president of 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago, 
has been appointed a member of 
FHA-Title I Lenders Advisory Com- 
mittee. He’s president of the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association; presi- 
dent and member of the executive 
committee of the instalment lending 
division, Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion; and a member of the Instal- 
ment Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Harry J. VOLK was elected to suc- 
ceed BEN R. MEYER as president of 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los An- 
geles. Mr. MEYER will continue as 
chairman of the board of the bank 
he helped found in 1914. Mr. VoLK 
had been vice-president in charge of 
western operations for Prudential 
Insurance Company. LOUIS SIEGEL 
and PAUL E. NEUSCHAEFER were 
elected senior vice-presidents. 


GEORGE G. GUKER, president of the 
First National Bank of Wood River, 
Ill., retired from active duty on 
February 5, the 55th anniversary of 
his entry into banking. He’ll retain 
the office of president. CHARLES F. 
ARBUTHNOT was advanced to execu- 
tive vice-president; H. E. PATON be- 
came vice-president and cashier. 


Interior of Hous- 
ton’s newest bank, 
Bank of Texas, 
which opened 
January 24th. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby chair- 
man of the board 


Harvey Milkon 


Charles Stuart, Jr, 


HARVEY J. E. MILKON, 38, came 
out of temporary retirement to be- 
come chairman of the board of City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Hackensack, N. J. He _ succeeds 
JOSEPH SPIOTTA, who resigned the 
chairmanship because of outside in- 
terests, but will continue to serve on 
the board. 


CHARLES R. STUART, JR., was ad- 
vanced to advertising manager of 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 


RAYMOND H. TROTT was elected 
chairman of the board and member 
of the executive committee of Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence. He’s succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harry B. FREEMAN. Mr. 
TROTT is a past president of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. The retirement 
was announced of Harry A. BOKE- 
LUND, advertising manager of the 
bank for the past 26 years. 


WALTER A. Hosss, formerly 
vice-president in charge of the cor- 
respondent banking department of 
the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
named president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pompano Beach, Fila. 
He succeeds ARTHUR H. OGLE, who 
was advanced to chairman of the 
board. 
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CARILLON by 
SCHULMERICH 


e forecasts the weather 
e sounds the hour 
e plays seasonal bell music 


.. ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
“Weather Bell” Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The “Weather Bell” is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
EE37 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 
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Rufus Cushman 


Grayson F. Holt 


GRAYSON F. Hout was elected vice- 
president and cashier and will serve 
as chief administrative officer of The 
Bank of Henrico, Sandston, Va. He 
was formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Merchants 
and Farmers Bank of Galax, Va. 


RuFus P. CUSHMAN was elected 
president and treasurer of City Sav- 
ings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 


LeIFr H. OLSEN has been appointed 
chief of the public information divi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. He came to the bank a 
few months ago after having been 
banking editor for The New York 
Times. 


THE AMOSKEAG BANKS, Manches- 
ter, N. H. (Amoskeag National Bank 
and Amoskeag Trust Company, and 
the Amoskeag Savings Bank), at- 
tracted 20,000 people to an open 
house in their remodeled quarters. 


ROBERT MorRIs ASSOCIATES, Phila- 
delphia, announced establishment of 
life membership to honor Associates 
who have completed 25 years of 
service. There are 144 qualifying 
members. 


ROBERT STONE has been named 
chairman of the board of the Clovis 
(N. Mex.) National Bank. JoE B. 
SISLER succeeds him as president. 
Mr. SISLER is A.B.A. state vice-pres- 
ident for New Mexico. 


HAROLD L. KELLER was named 
chairman of the board of Mound 
City Trust Company, St. Louis. 
LAWRENCE K. Roos became presi- 
dent; JoHN L. CHLEBOUN, executive 
vice-president. 


KENNETH F. BrooKs and ROLAND 
T. CARR were advanced to senior 
vice-presidencies at the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES F. BRIDGES was named vice- 
president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


IMPORTANT 
NEWS 


About Changing 
Savings Interest Rates! 


An increasing number of savings 
institutions have changed their 
savings account interest rates or 
may do so in the near future. 


When this change is made during 
a particular interest period, it cre- 
ates a problem in figuring savings 
account interest at two different 
rates. For example—when savings 
account interest is figured semi- 
annually, and the interest rate is 
changed in the middle of an interest 
period, 3 months interest must be 
figured at the old rate and 3 
months at the new. 


To meet this problem, Delbridge 
offers savings account interest 
tickets that enable both the old 
and new rates of interest to be 
figured on a single interest ticket 
for a particular interest period. 


In addition to this flexibility fea- 
ture, Delbridge Interest Tickets 
provide these other advantages: 


Cut computing time up 
to 50% 


Provide permanent record for 
reference! 


Reduce overtime pay and 
peak work periods! 


(4) No skilled help needed! 


Tickets are available in the fol- 
lowing rates or in any combination 
of rates: 4% to 5% in 44% steps. 
If your interest rate has changed in 
the current interest period, just 
tell us how many months are to be 
figured at each different rate. 


For more information and help on 
your particular problem, write... 


DELBRIDGE 


CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Serving Industry & Banking Institutions Since 1890 
2502 Sutton Ave. St. Lovis 17, Mo. 
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LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PA 


5 sears | 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


Wore, 


In the Heart of the Nation’s Capital . . . in its historic location diagonally 
across from the White House and directly opposite the United States Treasury 
... this institution offers time-tested Correspondent Facilities for Banks, 


Business Houses and Individuals having transactions in Washington and 


the surrounding area. 


Your inquiry is cordially invited. 


th RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ROBERT V. FLEMING HULBERT T. BISSELLE 
Chairman of the Board President 


FOUNDED 1836 * RESOURCES OVER $400,000,000 
COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


general has enjoyed a happy combination of high 

business activity and good profits. The inflationists 
—including many in organized labor, most of the people 
in the politics business, and a growing number of those 
engaged in some kind of private enterprise—are more 
in control than ever before. This is beginning to cause 
a noticeable change in feelings about the future. 

The outlook is still for high activity but with declin- 
ing profits because of high taxes and costs of all kinds. 
This situation is epitomized in the familiar news line 
of the day—such and such a concern’s volume at peak 
but net earnings down. 


Te long boom has had its ups and downs but in 


Beginning to Cause Talk 


Those two disreputable words, inflation and depres- 
sion, which we have preferred to think of as different 
things, have been seen quite a bit together lately and 
it’s beginning to cause talk. 

Not merely gossip, the talk is by persons whose words 
carry weight, for example Secretary Humphrey and 
ex-President Hoover. Ever since they spoke they have 
been trying to catch up with their words by explaining 
that they were talking about something far in the 
future and had no thought of reflecting on the character 
of our current prosperity. 

While everyone who can read knows this is what 
was meant, many still reason logically that if things 
can be so bad in a year or two they can’t be completely 
favorable right now. The whole question has become 
so mixed up with the mysteries of hair-curling that 
the main point was almost lost in technical distinctions 
between, let’s say, a natural curl and a permanent wave. 


Biggest Peacetime Budget 


According to the charts this present phase of busi- 
hess sentiment seemed to start with the announcement 
of the biggest peacetime budget in our history after 
the President had said in his State of the Union 
Message : 

“Through the next four years I shall continue to 
insist that the executive departments and agencies of 
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Government search out additional ways to save money 
and manpower.” 

This meant good-bye tax relief and hello higher costs. 
Soon it came to a point where the Government, busi- 
ness, and labor were engaged in a three-way pointing 
game, blaming each other for a condition described by 
Virginia’s Senator Byrd in this way: 

“After losing 48% of the purchasing power of the 
dollar from 1940 to 1952, inflation was halted, and the 
dollar was stable in value until 1956, when inflation 
began again in substantial measure; and the value of 
the dollar declined in 1956 by 2 cents, so that today 
the American dollar is worth just one-half what it was 
worth in 1940. 

“It is very evident that we have now embarked upon 
another era of inflation, which may be disastrous. In- 
flation, once started, is one of the most difficult things 
in the world to stop. In my judgment, we are faced 
with a very serious situation.” 

With the Government seemingly inclined to criticize 
the public for putting too much pressure on Washing- 
ton, and the public feeling that leadership in econ- 
omizing and fighting inflation should come from the 
Government, small wonder the feeling grows that in- 
flationary trends in costs of both business and Gov- 
ernment are really getting out of control. 


Wages Up 

Five million workers already have contracts guaran- 
teeing wage increases this year and most of these raises 
are not small ones. They average from 3% to 4%, 
and, if the cost of living continues to go up, wages in 
many cases will be carried higher. 

Most of these increases are in the construction, auto- 
mobile, and steel industries. Once they are in effect, 
it is hard to see how employers in other fields can 
avoid raising wages to another 10,000,000 or more 
workers. 

Increasing productivity of industry has been the only 
way wages have been increased in the past without 
causing inflationary pressures, and recent studies by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 176) 
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UNITED PREss 


Representatives of the American Bankers Association attended Robertson Inquiry hearings in late January* 


Principal Topic: INFLATION 


OUCHED off by the President’s 
([Touczet for fiscal 1958, the topic 
of inflation has come very much 
to the fore. There has, of course, 
been considerable public comment on 
this subject from many sources. 
There has, however, been an even 
greater private concern and discus- 
sion among officials and Congress- 
men than has managed to get into 
print. 
President Eisenhower estimated 
that Federal budget expenditures in 
the 12 months which begin next 


*At the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee hearings in late January, 
witnesses included a number of leading 
bankers who spoke for the American 
Bankers Association. (See page 129.) 
Above are, left to right, D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh, president, First National 
Bank, Claysburg, Penna., and chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Committee on Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance; Merle E. Selec- 
man, A.B.A, executive manager; Lee 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


July 1 will aggregate $71.8-billion. 
This is exclusive of $1.8-billion to 
be spent on highways. The latter is 
now carried in a “trust fund” ac- 
count. However, the trust fund treat- 
ment does not in any substantive 
way alter its actual fiscal impact. 

So to compare Mr. Eisenhower’s 
estimated spending with previous 
years, this $1.8-billion of highway 
spending is added. This brings Fed- 
eral “budget” spending to $73.6- 
billion. 

Fiscal 1953 was the highest post- 


P. Miller, president, Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky., and chairman of the Association’s 
Federal Legislative Council; Sen. A. 
Willis Robertson, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee’s current hearings; A.B.A. President 
Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Paul A. Warner, president, Ober- 


War II year of spending. During 
that year total budget expenditures 
amounted to $74.3-billion. Therefore, 
on a comparable basis, Mr. Hisen- 
hower’s 1958 estimate is only $700,- 
000,000 shy of the post-War II peak. 
Fiscal 1953, incidentally, was a year 
during which there was an enormous 
volume of expenditures occasioned 
by the Korean war. 


Spending Categories 
On page M25 of his budget, the 
President lists 10 functional cate- 


lin Savings Bank Company, Oberlin, 
Ohio, and chairman of the A.B.A. Sub- 
committee on the Postal Savings System 
and the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion’s Federal Legislation Committee; 
Gibbs Lyons, president, First-Stamford 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Stamford, Conn., and member of the 
Committee on Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance; and Frank L. King, president, 
California Bank, Los Angeles. 
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gories of Federal spending. As to 
eight of these 10, the President esti- 
mates increases for fiscal 1958 as 
compared with the current year. 
Two show putative decreases. One 
functional category, “commerce and 
housing,” is budgeted a decrease on 
the supposition that in 1958 higher 
rates, refused year after year 
by Congress, will decrease the postal 
deficit. A second category, “general 
government,” shows a decrease be- 
cause in fiscal 1958 the Federal con- 
tribution to the Civil Service retire- 
ment fund of some $600,000,000, in- 
stead of being appropriated in a 
jump sum to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, will be diffused among all 
departments and agencies as part 
of their several personnel and pay 
costs. 


Farm Expenses 

Mr. Kisenhower estimates the cost 
of farm price supports through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, for 
the current year at $1,665,000,000 
less than actual net costs in fiscal 
1956, and for 1958 at $1,604,000,000 
less. 

Historically, present Administra- 
tion estimates have run from $1- to 
$3-billion short of actual crop sup- 
port expenditures. 

From the point of view of pro- 
fessional observers, there is a fas- 


Two “freshman” Senators who have been appointed to the Banking and Currency 

Committee of the Upper House are Sen. Joseph S. Clark ( left), former Demo- 

cratic mayor of Philadelphia, and, at the right, Sen. Frank J. Lausche, former 
Democratic. governor of Ohio 


cination in the attention which the 
battle over “flexible” versus “man- 
datory” price supports has had in 
the press, because the actual dispute 
is confined to a range of the magni- 
tude of only around 3 percentage 
points. 


Expenditures Estimates 


Another unique feature of the new 
budget was the official admission by 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey that 
the Administration is, as it were, 


HAVE YOU SEEN...... 


(1) The President’s new budget. Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
$1.50, and ask for a paper covered “green copy” of the Budget of the 
United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958. 

* * * 

(2) The President’s Economic Report. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
65 cents, and ask for a copy of the Economic Report of the President, 
transmitted to Congress January 23, 1957. 

* * * 

(3) The statement of Chairman William McChesney Martin of the 
FR Board answering the charge that credit should not be restrained 
unduly. Write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask for a copy of the statement made by 


Chairman Martin, February 5, 1957, before the Joint Economic Com- 


mittee. 
* * + 


(4) A copy of the President’s Inaugural Address, which discloses the 
extent of the President’s belief in the responsibility of the United States 
for a just peace and the prosperity of the free world. Write to the 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

(5) An explanation of how the loans of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration are rising sharply. Send to the Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Lafayette Building, Washington 25, D. C., for a 
copy of Administrator Wendell B. Barnes’ statement to the House 
Banking Committee. 
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budgeting the continued upward 
progress of the boom. 

For almost the first time in re- 
cent years, if not actually the first 
time, the Treasury, which submits 
revenue estimates for the budget, 
made the assumption that the boom 
would continue to boost still higher 
the nation’s income during calendar 
1957. The normal method of revenue 
computation is to apply the mathe- 
matics of tax rates to the latest 
available estimates of corporation 
and personal income. The Treasury 
normally assumes neither a drop nor 
a rise in business. 

In the case of the 1958 budget, 
Secretary Humphrey revealed, the 
assumption was made that personal 
income for calendar 1957 would 
average $340-billion versus the esti- 
mate of $325.5-billion as “actual” 
for calendar 1956. At the same time 
the Treasury assumed corporate 
profits before taxes would aggregate 
$44-billion in 1957 compared to $43- 
billion in 1956. 

In terms of the large aggregates 
of funds, the prospective budget sur- 
plus of $1.8-billion for fiscal 1958 
thus seems to rest upon a slender 
foundation. 


President's Philosophy 


Reinforcing the impression of the 
drive toward higher spending dis- 
closed in the actual statistics of the 
budget itself, was the public state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Humphrey said that the 
upward rise of Federal spending 
“must stop,” and that if taxes con- 
tinued to take such a large propor- 
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tion of the people’s income there 
will be a depression “that will curl 
your hair.” 

On the other hand, the net impact 
of inflation was reinforced in the 
statements of national objectives 
made by the President in his various 
addresses and messages to Congress. 


Improve Free World 
Economies 


He made a further commitment 
on American aid to improve the eco- 
nomic status of all the free world, 
saying: 

“We must use our skills and 
knowledge and, at times, our sub- 
stance, to help others rise from mis- 
ery, however far the scene of suf- 
‘fering may be from our shores.”’ 

This may not be defined as an 
open-end commitment to maintain 
world peace and improve the stand- 
ard of living of the free world. On 
the other hand, the President does 
not appear to set any ultimate fiscal 
limits to these broad objectives. 


Labor, Management, Jobs 


Mr. Eisenhower insisted that labor 
must limit its demands for higher 
wages to sums commensurate with 
improvements in labor productivity. 


He further said that business must 


resist the temptation to get unjusti- 
fied price increases. 

Senator Barry Goldwater (R., 
Ariz.) observed in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to Secretary 
Humphrey that many of the big 
labor unions already have in force 
contracts with management which 
provide for automatic wage boosts 
which occur as the cost of living 
index rises. 

The Treasury Secretary observed 
in response to the Arizona Senator’s 
comment that in practical fact it 
would be difficult to expect labor 
wages to be held down under present 
circumstances. 


Hints Against Undue 
Monetary Restraint 


Another factor in the developing 
interest in inflation was a remark 
made by the President in his Eco- 
nomic Report. Mr. Eisenhower said 
it had “become increasingly apparent 
that tighter credit affected unevenly 
different sectors of the economy and 
different types of business. New and 
smaller business firms appeared to 
find it more difficult to satisfy their 
financing requirements than estab- 
lished and larger concerns. Also, 
the cost and availability of credit 
exerted especially severe effects on 


Officials of State Bank Division of the American Bankers Association met recently 
in Washington with staff members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Seated, left to right: Ben C. Corlett, vice-president, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; A. K. Davis, president, State Bank Division, and chairman, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; H. Earl Cook, chair- 
man, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; Sherman Hazeltine, president, The 
Bank of Arizona, Prescott; Maple T. Harl, director, FDIC. Standing, left to 
right: Edison H. Cramer; Edward H. DeHority; William G. Loeffler; J. Congdon 
Seabury (all FDIC); Walter B. French, secretary, State Bank Division; Mark A. 
Heck, FDIC; Harry Eaton, president, Twin Falls Bank & Trust Co., Twin Falls, 
Idaho; Robert H. Bolton, president, Rapides Bank & Trust Company in Alexandria, 
Louisiana; Louis E. Hurley, president, The Exchange Bank and Trust Company, 
EI Dorado, Arkansas; Neil G. Greensides; Royal L. Coburn (both FDIC) 
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home building,” the President ob. 
served. 

At another point the President 
appeared to advise against more ge. 
vere monetary restraints, when he 
said: 

“To depend exclusively upon mon- 
etary and fiscal restraints as a means 
of containing the upward movement 
of prices would raise serious ob- 
stacles to the maintenance of e¢o- 
nomic growth and stability. In the 
face of a continued upward pressure 
on costs and prices, moderate re- 
straints would not be sufficient; yet 
stronger restraints would bear with 
undue severity on sectors of the 
economy having little if any respon- 
sibility for the movement toward a 
higher cost-price level and would 
court the risk of being excessively 
restrictive for the economy gen- 
erally.” 


Presidential Meaning 


There was considerable private 
discussion of what the President 
meant. Since Secretary Humphrey 
backs the impression that “fiscal 
control” seems somewhat lacking, 
this put the spotlight on credit re- 
striction. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, is said to have de- 
nied this was meant to be a hint to 
the Federal Reserve to avoid undue 
credit restraint. 

On the other hand, when Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board appeared 
before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, he read a statement which could 
be interpreted as a challenge to the 
President’s thesis, and was believed 
by the informed in Washington to 
be just such a challenge. 

Mr. Martin emphasized that the 
growth in savings in 1956 was not 
enough to keep pace with all the 
increasing demands for credit. He 


said, in part: 


“Economic realities cannot be 
eliminated or circumvented by Gov- 
ernment fiat. Even the Congress 
with its enormous powers to redirect 
the available resources of the coun- 
try must operate within the aggre- 
gate of resources available. In other 
words, under conditions of heavy 
utilization of resources generally, an 
increase in the resources made avail- 
able to any one sector of the com- 
munity would have to be taken from 
other sectors either by taxation, or 
by some form of direct rationing, oF 
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py the processes of the market. They 
cannot be made available by at- 
tempts to ease credit. That is the 
road to inflation. 

“In 1956, fully. half of the in- 
crease in gross national product 
represented a mark-up in prices. Had 
commercial banks been enabled to 
generate sufficient new money to 
satisfy all the demands for funds 
that were pressing on the market, 
the result perhaps would have been 
a smaller rise in interest rates, but 
at the expense of a sharper rise in 
prices of goods and services.” 

Mr. Martin’s divergence of view- 
point from that voiced by the Presi- 
dent in the Economic Report was 
further underscored by the FR chair- 
man in response to a question from 
a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

Representative Wilbur Mills (D., 


Ark.) asked Mr. Martin whether he, 
if he had known throughout 1956 
what he knew early in February, 
would have been in favor of less or 
more credit restraint. Mr. Martin 
replied that he would have been 
more restrictive from late 1954 on. 


Robertson Bill Progress 


Upon the conclusion of the pub- 
lic hearings on the bill to revise and 
modernize the Federal laws relat- 
ing to banking and credit institu- 
tions, the next big phase on this 
project will be the drafting of a new 
and possible committee bill. This 
bill may: be ready early in March. 

Hearings were still under way at 
press time. Originally the Banking 
Committee collected (1) all the ex- 
isting laws applicable to banking 
and credit institutions into one doc- 
ument; and (2) subsequently re- 


ceived the recommendations of the 
various Federal agencies for changes 
in the law. 

Beginning on January 28, the 
banking subcommittee under Chair- 
man Robertson resumed hearings 
which doubtless will lead to the 
drafting of a bill for consideration 
by the full Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. 

Necessarily the January-February 
hearings covered an enormous area 
of subject matter, both detailed and 
technical, and also of the broadest 
scope. No attempt will be made 
herein to report more than a few 
high spots of those hearings. 


A.B.A. Suggestions 


Spokesmen for the A.B.A. pro- 
posed, among other things, that the 
FDIC net assessment income credit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 


The Major Role of U. S. Business 
in Latin America’s Economy 


PREVIEW of a forthcoming Com- 

merce Department survey of 
the role of U. S. business in the 
Latin American economy is pub- 
lished in the February issue of the 
Survey of Current Business. The ar- 
ticle, written by Samuel Pizer and 
Frederick Cutler, applies the eco- 
nomic tapemeasure to the length, 
breadth, and depth of American en- 
terprise “south of the Border” and 
uncovers more significant informa- 
tion than could be gathered in a year 
of personal travel in the hemisphere. 
Every traveler in Latin America 
knows that American firms occupy 
positions of great importance there. 
This article tells us, and our good 
neighbors, just how important that 
position is. 


Ix 1955 U. S. companies contrib- 
uted $3.5-billion of net gain to Latin 
America’s economy. The gross con- 
tribution included the production in 
agriculture, mining, oil, and manu- 
facturing: $2.5-billion of goods for 
use within Latin America; $1.3-bil- 
lion of goods exported to the U. S. 
and paid for in dollars; and $800,- 
000,000 of other exports producing 
dollar exchange. In addition, new 
capital brought into Latin America 
by these companies approximated 
$100,000,000. 

From the aggregate yield of these 
items only $600,000,000 went to the 
U. S. as income and fees earned by 
our firms. Another $500,000,000 was 


spent for imports from the U. S. All 
the remaining $3.5-billion was a net 
gain to Latin America. 


Or the nearly $4.3-billion paid out 
in Latin America by American com- 
panies in 1955, the largest expendi- 
ture was $1.8-billion for local mate- 
rials, supplies, and equipment. Local 
payments for wages and salaries 
and for taxes constituted the bulk 
of the $4.3-billion, however. These 
direct payments comprise a consider- 
able part of the incomes of the area 
and in turn generate other activity 
when spent by the recipients. 

U. S. manufacturing, oil, and 
trade enterprises are the biggest 
buyers of local materials and sup- 
plies, the oil companies being the 
heaviest contributors of local tax 
revenues. All U. S. firms combined 
pay out more in taxes and other 
levies than in salaries and wages. 
For materials and supplies in 1955 
they spent there $1.8-billion; for 
taxes and other payments to gov- 
ernments, $1.1-billion; for wages 
and salaries, $1-billion; and other- 
wise, $400,000,000. The heaviest tax 
collections from U. S. companies are 
garnered by Venezuela and Chile— 
oil and mineral producers. 

Exports produced in Latin Amer- 
ica by U. S. firms constitute some 
80% of the area’s total exports and 
about a third of its exports to the 
U. S. American companies account 
for about 20% of the net output of 


Latin America’s industry, including 
mining, oil, and manufacturing. The 
$2.5-billion of goods those companies 
sold locally in Latin America consti- 
tuted a major contribution to the 
standard of living in 1955; for 
otherwise most of these goods either 
would have had to be imported and 
paid for in hard currency or not be 
obtained at all. 

Employed in Latin America by 
U. S. firms in 1955 were 609,000 per- 
sons, only 9,000 of whom had been 
sent from the U. S., mostly super- 
visory, professional, and technical 
people. Of the 609,000, agriculture 
accounted for 162,000 and manu- 
facturing 154,000. Oil, far and away 
the biggest income and tax producer 
there, accounted for only 60,000 em- 
ployees. American tax payments 
amount to about 15% of all govern- 
ment revenues in the area and about 
35% of all direct income and profits 
taxes. 


Tw Commerce Department. survey 
clearly reveals the vital role which 
private U. S. enterprise plays in the 
economy and well-being of the Latin 
American countries. The data reflect 
not only Latin America’s preponder- 
ant economic orientation toward the 
north, but also, indirectly, our heavy 
dependence upon Latin American 
raw materials, so important to our 
own standard of living and the de- 
fense of the free world. 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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How Corporate Treasurers 


Select Their Depositories 


Financial Condition, Management, and 
Other Factors Determine the Choice 


GEORGE HANC 


The author is a member of the 
staff of the Department of Monetary 
Policy, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


counts in numerous banks 

throughout the country for pay- 
roll, collection, transfer, and other 
purposes. How do corporate treasur- 
ers select their depositories? How do 
they analyze the condition of the 
banks in which they already have 
balances? To what extent do they 
rely on statistical tools in rating 
banks? 

Recent events have heightened the 
importance of these questions. In 
the past few years, banks have 
greatly expanded their loans and 
sharply decreased their holdings of 
U. S. Government securities. As a 
result, certain balance sheet ratios, 
which are often regarded as indi- 
cators of the liquidity and capital 
position of the banking system, have 
changed significantly. Have these 
developments influenced corporate 
treasurers in their policies with re- 
spect to their depositories? 

In order to get some up-to-date 
answers to these questions, the 
American Bankers Association’s De- 
partment of Monetary Policy re- 
cently conducted a survey of a 
number of large corporations. Replies 
to our questionnaire were received 
from 25 large corporations in a vari- 
ety of industries. All of these com- 
panies are leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. Included are five of the 


corporations maintain ac- 
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10 largest corporations in the 
country. The results of our survey 
are summarized in this article. 


Factors Considered in 
Selecting Banks 


Most frequently mentioned as a 
factor in the selection of deposito- 
ries was a bank’s financial condition. 
Even after a bank has been selected 
and an account opened, corporate 
treasurers keep close check on its 
condition. All of the respondents to 
our survey stated that they conduct 
periodic reviews of their . deposito- 
ries. Most do so annually, but a 
substantial minority conduct semi- 
annual or more frequent reviews. All 
of the treasurers responding to our 
survey use statistical methods to 
analyze the position of their deposi- 
tories, but differ sharply with re- 
spect to the ex- 
tent to which 
they rely upon 
such techniques. 

The caliber of 
a bank’s man- 
agement was the 
next most fre- 
quently men- 
tioned basis for 
choosing deposi- 
tories. The re- 
sponses to our 
questionnaire in- 
dicate that this 
factor is weighed 
heavily by cor- 
porate treasur- 
ers. They make 
an effort to eval- 
uate the charac- 
ter and ability 
of bank direc- 
tors and officers. 


How they go about assessing this 
and other intangible factors will be 
discussed later on. 

A bank’s location is another vital 
consideration. In some cases it is 
the determining factor, although 
usually there are several banks 
equally accessible to the corpora- 
tion’s field offices. 

Ranking next is the standing of a 
bank in its local community. Some 
companies prefer the larger banks 
in any given locality. One treasurer 
stated that, in areas where there 
are two leading banks, it is the pol- 
icy of the corporation to maintain 
accounts in both. Another treasurer 
is guided mainly by the reputation 
of the bank among the company’s 
suppliers and customers. Others ap- 
pear to be primarily interested in the 
general stature of the bank in the 
local community. 

The quality and variety of serv- 
ices offered by a bank is another 
factor weighed heavily by corporate 
treasurers in deciding on deposito- 
ries. 

Among the types of services 
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they specifically mentioned were in- 
cluded wire transfer services, collec- 
tion services, credit information, and 
assistance in marketing the com- 
pany’s products. 

Some of the other considerations 
mentioned were membership of the 
banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, insurance by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, prefer- 
ences of the company’s field manage- 
ment, the need for local banking 
facilities, the general character of 
a bank’s business, the availability of 
porrowing facilities, and public re- 
lations. 


Rating Statistically 


All of the respondents to our sur- 
vey make use of balance sheet ratios 
and other statistical tools to analyze 
banks. There is, however, wide vari- 
ation among corporate treasurers in 
the extent to which they rely upon 
such methods and in their opinions 
as to usefulness of these techniques 
in selecting depositories. 

An official of one of the giants 
in the automobile industry stated: 
“Sure, we use ratios. We look at 
them but are not guided by them.” 
In contrast; an officer of a large Mid- 
western corporation ranks the im- 
portance of ratio analysis in select- 
ing depositories second only to the 
requirement of a convenient loca- 
tion. 

The majority of the replies were 
arrayed somewhere between these 
two views. A number of respondents 
stated that ratios were mainly use- 
ful as a “screening” or “sorting” de- 


Total Cash and 
U.S. Gov't. Securities 
as % of Total Deposits 


Total Cash and 
U.S. Gov't. Securities 
Less Required Reserves 
as % of Total Deposits 


vice or a means of establishing mini- 
mum standards for the selection of 
depositories. They also provide “a 
signal indicating the necessity for 
further investigation.’”’ Others use 
such techniques primarily to show 
“long-range trends” and the chang- 
ing competitive position of their de- 
positories. 

All of the treasurers responding to 
our survey stated that rating formu- 
las suffer from weaknesses. A ma- 
jority hold that the primary limita- 
tion is the impossibility of ade- 
quately measuring the capability of 
a bank’s management. As one re- 
spondent expressed this view: rating 
formulas suffer from “. . . the weak- 
ness that is common to every statis- 
tical evaluation, the absence of an 
allowance for the human factor— 
management.” 

The importance of managerial 
ability makes it difficult to “read” 
the ratios; to interpret their signifi- 
cance. In the words of one corpo- 
rate official: “Given ratios are all 
right if management is good, but the 
situation is different if management 
is less strong.” 

Another weakness mentioned by a 
number of respondents is the lack of 
any statistical measurement of the 
quality of bank loan and investment 
accounts. One treasurer mentioned 
the existence of “hidden reserves” 
which make it difficult to compare 
one bank against another. Another 
complained that bank statements do 
not always provide enough informa- 
tion for an adequate statistical 
analysis. One respondent mentioned 


the absence of “an accepted yard- 
stick for the comparison of the ra- 
tios.” 

Despite its limitations, the statis- 
tical analysis of depositories is ap- 
parently regarded as having some 
practical value for corporate treas- 
urers in that it provides some ob- 
jective, quantitative information on 
which the analysis of depositories 
can be based. In the words of the 
cashier of a large eastern corpora- 
tion, who is emphatic on the weak- 
nesses of ratio techniques: “We rec- 
ognize that analysis of a company’s 
depository banks can be conducted 
only on a quantitative rather than 
a qualitative basis.” 


Technical Side of 
Ratio Analysis 

While statistical systems are used 
to analyze banks, at least to some 
extent, by all the respondents to our 
survey, there are wide technical dif- 
ferences in these systems. In some 
cases the techniques used are quite 
simple. In other cases, they are more 
elaborate and involve a whole bat- 
tery of ratios. 

Although many different ratios are 
used by corporate treasurers, the 
most frequently mentioned types 
are: 

(1) Liquidity ratios (such as the 
ratio of cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities to de- 
posits) 

(2) Capital-to-risk assets 

(3) Capital-to-deposits 

(4) Loans-to-deposits 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Prescheduling Unearned Income 


on Instalment Loans 


The author is vice-president of The 
Farmers Savings & Trust Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


LL bankers have a certain amount 
A of justifiable pride in the ac- 
curacy of accounting records. 
Yet we must admit that the compu- 
tation of unearned income on instal- 
ment loans is usually, except in the 
very largest banks, a _ hit-or-miss 
affair: We used to try, every month, 
to figure the average maturity and 
average rate and apply an over-all 
factor. This was an educated guess 
at best, and not very well educated 
at that; but it was typical of current 
practice in many banks. 

Typical also was our method of 
figuring rebate on loans paid off in 
advance. It simply was not done 
until the customer presented his 
coupon book at the teller’s window 
and announced his intention of pay- 
ing off the loan. The teller would 
then start figuring, in pencil, on the 
face of the customer’s ledger card. 
The customer would watch, with a 
suspicious eye, and not infrequently 
question the accuracy of the teller’s 
computation. Even if he said noth- 
ing, it is hard to tell how many times 
a poor impression was created. 

People do not trust pencil-and- 
brain calculations. Their distrust is 
well founded; it goes without say- 
ing that we had errors in figur- 
ing interest rebates. Whenever the 
human element is present, mistakes 
will be made. 


What Price Accuracy? 


We knew, of course, that these 
problems could be solved by pre- 
scheduling the earned and unearned 
income on all loans. We could then 
take the earned amount for the 
month into account as each payment 
was posted. And the teller would 
have an instantly available rebate 
figure for any loan paid in advance. 

Our reason for not prescheduling 
was the same as that of many other 
banks: it was a prohibitively expen- 
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sive undertaking. We considered a 
machine plan under which each 
month’s earning would be calculated 
in advance, by using a factor and 
multiplying. This would have meant, 
for instance, 24 multiplications for a 
24-month loan—a procedure far too 
slow and costly to be considered 
satisfactory. 

Low cost is one of the extremely 
attractive features of the plan that 
was finally worked out. In fact, the 
loan prescheduling and computation 
of earned and unearned income is 
done on a standard typewriter-book- 
keeping machine—the same machine 
we use for posting note notices, lia- 
bility ledger cards and note register, 
and for posting real estate mort- 
gage loans and the mortgage jour- 
nal. The “cost” is just about zero, 
since the earned and unearned in- 
come calculation is made as an al- 
most completely automatic by-prod- 
uct of prescheduling the loan. 


"12/78" Method of Rebating 


We use the well known “12/78” 
method for taking in earned income 
and for figuring rebates. It should 
be emphasized immediately that a 


Mr. McConnell 


W. H. McCONNELL 


bank does not have to use this 
method in order to take advantage 
of the system we shall describe, 
Other methods could just as easily 
be used, including a pro rata basis; 
it would make no difference. But 
since we use the “12/78” method, 
and many other banks do, too, we'll 
discuss briefly this phase of the 
system. 

Under the “12/78’’ method, 12/78 
of the income is earned during the 
first month of a 12-month loan, 
11/78 the second month, and so on. 
The ‘78” is arrived at by adding 
the sum of the digits 1 to 12. Sim- 
ilarly, on a 24-month loan, 24/300 
is earned the first month, :23/300 the 
second month, etc., for 300 is the 
sum of the digits 1 to 24. 

It is clear, then, that the amount 
of earnings decreases by a fixed 
amount each month. For example, 
assume that we have a 12-month 
loan on which the total discount is 
$100. The first month’s earnings 
will be $15.38 (12/78 of $100) ; the 
second month’s earnings will be 
$14.10 (11/78 of $100); the third 
month, $12.82 (10/78), and so on 
down the line. Observe that the 
earnings decrease by $1.28 each 
month. 

Obviously, this decrease will never 
change; it will always be $1.28 for 
a 12-month $100 earnings figure. 
Similarly, we can calculate that the 
earnings decrease on a 12-month 
$50 income will always be $.64 a 
month. The earnings decrease on 4 
12-month $150 income will always 
be $1.92 ($1.28 plus $.64). 

I have prepared a chart that shows 
the earnings decrease according to 
the number of months and the 
amount of discount; it is shown in 
Figure 1. With the use of this chart, 
it is easy to figure the rate of de- 
crease for any loan. As an example, 
suppose we had a 24-month loan on 
which the discount was $596. On 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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FIGURE 1 (right)—Chart for calculat- 
ing earnings decrease, For example, on 
a 12-month loan earning $100, the earn- se 1.84 
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FIGURE 3 (below)—Payments are posted on the same 
machine, which automatically reduces balance due and in- 
creases deposit for each account 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Automation: Things to KNOW and to DO 


recent Bank Operations Clinic 

which the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association set up in coopera- 
tion with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce in Philadelphia. 

For the next three pages or so 
you'll cull ideas from the 1957 meet- 
ing, about such things as automatic 
banking; interest on savings ac- 
counts; the “best long-term invest- 
ment a banker can make’’—training 
of future bankers—and perhaps, if 
there’s space, methods being used to 
recruit them. 

The 512 bankers present (a rec- 
ord registration, by the way) spent 
an hour and a half at one session: 
the program labelled “What Do We 
Know About Electronic. Account- 
ing?” In view of the seemingly in- 
satiable desire for information on 
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METHODS AND IDEAS is edited by 
JOHN L. COOLEY. 


this big subject, we'll begin this 
review with a condensation of ex- 
pert opinions expressed there. 

Leading the “automation” panel 
was G. Edward Cooper, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, The Philadelphia 
National Bank, and a member of 
the A.B.A. Bank Management Com- 
mission. Breaking in now and then 
to ask him questions and interject 
ideas were Homer B. Moyer, comp- 
troller, Miners National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre; J. Lewis Nungesser, 
assistant vice-president, Philadel- 
phia National; and Charles H. Zim- 
merman, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Capital Bank and Trust 
Company, Harrisburg. 

Mr. Cooper’s comments and sug- 


gestions covered the automation 
waterfront pretty carefully, and we 
hope the following condensation of 
his remarks will clarify ‘what to 
know and do” problems that may 
have been troublesome. 


Changes Coming 


Some traditional concepts of bank- 
ing (he said) may be in for a change 
as automatic equipment becomes a 
real factor in the operating depart- 
ments. 

Bankers may find it necessary to 
change their thinking about the type 
and form of bank records. Reams of 
paper and rows of filing cabinets 
may be replaced by magnetic discs 
or drums which store great quanti- 
ties of information in a highly com- 
pact way. Changes in check design 
to accommodate automatic handling 
may mean increased emphasis on 


AT THE PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S 


L. to r., G. Edward Cooper, vice-president and cashier, The 
Philadelphia National Bank; J. Lewis Nungesser, assistant 
vice-president, same bank; Charles Zimmerman, vice-presi- 
dent, Capital Bank & Trust Co., Harrisburg; Homer B. 
Moyer, comptroller, Miners National Bank, Wilkes-Barre 
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Seated, |. to r., Harry E. Mertz,. assistant vice-president and 

auditor, LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; Paul D. Williams, 

vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. Standing, 

Dr. W. Carlton Harris, Wharton School; Dr. Earl P. Strong, 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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customer education. Bank manage- 
ment may have to raise its sights 
concerning such matters as salary 
levels, personnel qualifications, and 
space requirements. 

In addition to expected cost reduc- 
tions, automatic procedures should 
enable banks to give more accurate 
service. There is also the possibility 
that the installation of modern equip- 
ment will enhance prestige in the 
form of advertising and better public 
relations. 


Need for Systems Approach 


Tackle automation through the 
systems approach, as in any other 
methods survey, Mr. Cooper sug- 
gested. 

The areas for automatic process- 
ing must be recognized. Electronic 
equipment has been developed for 
several phases of bank operations— 
check deposit accounting, loan ac- 
counting, cost accounting. For all 
except the largest banks, however, 
only the commercial bookkeeping de- 
partment provides enough repetitive 
operations to make automatic appli- 
cations attractive. Machines for the 
bookkeeping function already are 
under development by leading manu- 
facturers, including semi-automatic 
models designed especially for the 
smaller banks. In addition, elec- 
tronic devices are being added to 
mechanical models, enabling the 
equipment to complete certain oper- 
ations automatically and much 
faster with greater accuracy. 


Systems Design 

The objectives should be worked 
out in detail; each bank should set 
its own goals. 

A proposed system must meet 
every objective more efficiently than 
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A Pattern for Planning 


Huw. a basic 7-point program suggested by Mr. Cooper, primarily as 


“a pattern for planning.” 


(1) Become better informed on automation. At least one person in 
each bank should be assigned the responsibility to become familiar with 
automation and to follow new developments. 

(2) Plan for check redesign. This doesn’t mean that you should im- 
mediately contact your printer concerning a change in format; but it is 
advisable to keep your supplier and your own personnel informed, and 
to avoid overstocking on present supplies. 

(3) Study account numbering systems. Since it appears probable that 
some form of account numbering will be a prerequisite for the utilization 
of automatic equipment, it is advisable to anticipate this requirement. 

(4) Analyze activity figures and activity costs. First of all, set up a 
method to obtain vital statistics and then watch the trends. 


(5) Prepare for centralization. 


Increased centralization of volume 


functions is the companion of automatic data processing. A familiarity 
with the methods and problems of centralized record-keeping should pay 


dividends. 


(6) Study and improve present procedures. This is most important. 
Meckanized equipment is only incidental to the system. 

(7) Foster a spirit of continuing cooperation. A cooperative approach 
among banks as well as between banking and the equipment manufac- 
turers will hasten the solution to some of our problems. 


could the present procedures. If it 
will cost more than the bank can 
afford, however, it is defeating the 
primary purpose. The bank with four 
employees is not going to be able 
to afford elaborate machinery. 

The comparison between present 
and proposed methods must consider 
cost of new machines and time re- 
quired to train personnel to operate 
them and to become familiar with 
new techniques. Also, it’s. wise to 
make a substantial allowance for 
unforeseen costs: delayed deliveries, 
conversion difficulties, “bugs,” etc. 

Good systems design can benefit 
even the smallest bank. Although 
extremely small institutions cannot 


Seated, L. O. 
Hotchkiss, presi- 
dent, The First 
National Bank of 
Mercer; Frank S. 
Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Altoona; Charles 
H. Bracken, ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of 
Corry. Standing, 
R. Ernest Light- 
bown, _ auditor, 
Mellon National 
Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh 


afford elaborate equipment, that 
doesn’t imply they can’t benefit from 
redesigning their office operations. 
Machines are always incidental to 
the system. The smaller the organi- 
zation, the less actual need there will 
be for elaborate machinery. In other 
words, expensive new machinery is 
not essential to integrated data proc- 
essing. Remember, mechanically 
powered machines and media trans- 
mitting coded signals are not man- 
datory in your bank. They may be 
needed for integrated data process- 
ing in offices with a heavy workload, 
and with some decentralized opera- 
tions, but they may be completely 
unnecessary in small offices. The 
machines are always subsidiary. Dif- 
ferent machine levels are appropri- 
ate for offices of different sizes with 
different workloads. But the bank 
that cannot afford elaborate ma- 
chines is precisely the bank where 
such machines are not essential. 


How Can Small Banks 
Compete Under Automation? 


In considering possible applica- 
tions for the smaller banks (Mr. 
Cooper continued) it seems likely 
that communication systems will 
play an important role. One possi- 
bility is the cooperative data proc- 
essing center for a group of small 
banks, banded together with com- 
munication equipment. 
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PBA President Melville M. Parker, left, 

executive vice-president, The First Na- 

tional Bank of Lebanon, greets W. 

Harold Brenton, president, State Bank 
of Des Moines 


Another is the service bureau ap- 
proach, wherein the equipment 
manufacturers may attempt a cen- 
tralized processing similar to ar- 
rangements presently in effect for 
handling punched cards. 

Still another possibility is use of 
the facilities of a city correspondent 
bank. 


Centralization 


Automatic data processing will 
bring an increased centralization of 
bookkeeping and accounting func- 
tions. Since such equipment is very 
costly and requires specially trained 
personnel, it seems mandatory that 
most accounting functions be han- 
died in one location and by one 
department. 

For banks with branches, centrali- 
zation already has been given serious 
consideration. Instalment loan ac- 
counting, mortgage loan accounting, 
proof of deposits and commercial 
account bookkeeping are examples 
of operations performed in a central 
location for branch offices. Because 
large-scale electronic systems in all 
probability will have the capacity to 
perform many functions, it can be 
expected that the bulk of account- 
ing and bookkeeping record-keeping 
will be handled by one machine. It 
also appears likely that groups of 
small banks within an area of per- 
haps 50-mile radius will find it 
expedient to use the automatic 
equipment. Thus everybody should 
seriously consider the problems of 
communication and the methods by 
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“Hunt, Select, Pay the Price...” 


i, these times of new and changing 
operations techniques, the best long- 
term investment a banker can make is 
the investment in time, effort, and un- 
derstanding toward training future 
bankers, W. Harold Brenton, president, 
State Bank of Des Moines, and former 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, told the PBA clinic. 

There is a great need for a hard- 
driving recruitment effort which will 
bring larger numbers of basically qual- 
ified young men and women into bank 
employment, he said. 

“Seniority is a fine, fair way of se- 
lecting seats on a street car, but men 
who are to guide our financial institu- 
tions have vital jobs to do and aren’t 
just going some place for the ride. 

“There is only one way to solve this 
bank officer need—and that is the way 
industry has been doing it. Hunt, select, 
pay the price, and then train the men 
and push them ahead on their own 


which efficient centralization can be 
accomplished, Mr. Cooper said. 


Check Redesign and Imprinting 


Addition of magnetic ink numbers 
on the faces of checks (as under the 
A.B.A.’s common machine language 
system) will necessitate some change 
in check design; banks may not want 
to stock up too heavily on supplies 
of checks. It’s likely, also, that a 
change in check writing equipment 
may be necessary since many cor- 
poration checks are written me- 
chanically. 

Printers must be prepared to pro- 
duce the new check forms before the 
bank can adopt automatic equip- 
ment. Although the major suppliers 
are keeping abreast of developments, 
many small firms are not fully 
aware of the coming changes and 
may need time to make alterations. 

Automatic check handling will re- 
quire each bank to encode all checks 
used by its customers. Under the 
system of Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition recommended .by the 
A.B.A., imprinting costs should not 
be unduly high. Magnetic inks are 
no more costly than other types of 
special inks. Checks may be im- 
printed in a single run and with one 
inking. It is anticipated that small 
printing concerns will be able to 
continue to use their present equip- 
ment for the production of checks, 
thereby eliminating the need for new 


ability. The kind of youngsters we want 
are smart young men. We are in gq 
competitive field and if we expect to 
attract them we must pay the price,” 
The selection of potential officers ig a 
big job and you can’t be right on all 
your guesses when you’re trying to find 
out what’s inside a man. One thing is 
certain, though: this selecting can’t be 
left to inexperienced persons. Selection 
is the job and responsibility of senior 
management. 

Neither can the training job be left 
to the inexperienced. It must be done 
by those who know how, and it’s a 
long-time process. 

“May I suggest that experienced 
bankers continue to encourage young 
men and women to enter banking and 
then help them develop their capabili- 
ties. This should include guidance in 
gaining a knowledge of the overall 
working of banking and the American 
economy.” 


machinery. All this should minimize 
printing costs. 

Will customers expect banks to 
pay for the printing? Presumably a 
substantial number of banks will feel 
obligated to assume the major por- 
tion, if not free checks. Others feel 
this is a cost properly chargeable to 
the depositor. In that case, there is 
the presumption that customers may 
balk at a request to pay for checks 
designed expressly to enable banks 
to reap the benefits of automation. 

It must be recognized that im- 
printing is essential, and in many 
cases it will be desirable to have de- 
positors bear all, or at least a part, 
of the cost. It might be well to begin 
to educate them along these lines. 


Numbering Systems 


Any automation system 
the numbering of accounts. But be- 


involves 


fore attempting this, Mr. Cooper 
advised, possible machine require- 
ments should be considered. Should 
the numbering system preserve the 
alphabetic order of accounts, or is 
it preferable to disregard the alpha- 
bet in favor of a straight numeric 
system ? The latter seems much more 
desirable for automatic systems, yet 
it presents some difficult bookkeep- 
ing problems under current methods. 

There is another stumbling block 
in attempting to select a particular 
plan. Experts seem to agree that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 164) 
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Restrictive State Laws Obstruct 
a Healthy Building Industry « II 


The development of legislation covering 


foreclosure is recommended as essential 
to the growth of the building industry 


The author is a member of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
é Taft, New York City. 

In the first instalment of his dis- 
cussion (BANKING, February 1957), 
Mr. REDFIELD outlined the problems 
which relate to out-of-state mort- 
gage investments. The author dis- 
cusses here recommendations for 
solving foreclosure problems. A 
concluding article will deal with 
solutions to “doing business” and 
local tax problems. 

In the underlying research and de- 
vélopment of these articles Mr. Red- 
field has had the assistance of Daniel 
C. Draper and Floyd W. Tomkins, 
Jr., both of his firm. 


66 AS BANKERS we have a unique 
opportunity [i.e., by invest- 
ing in mortgages] right in 

the palm of our hand, to help the 

builder, to build up our own bank 
and, at the same time, to develop our 
community and strengthen the na- 
tional economy.” This pertinent ob- 
servation was made by D. W. Hogan, 

Jr., president, A.B.A. Savings and 

Mortgage Division and president, 

City National Bank & Trust Com- 

pany of Oklahoma City, at the Ninth 

National Credit Conference spon- 

sored by the Credit Policy Commis- 

sion of the A.B.A. in Chicago on 

January 14, 1957. 

In order fully to profit by this 

“unique opportunity,” lending insti- 

tutions and builders should use their 
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JOHN J. REDFIELD 


best efforts to bring about, through 
uniform legislation, the elimination 
of local laws relating to foreclosure, 
“doing business” and local tax prob- 
lems which unduly impede the flow 
of capital across state lines. These 
laws discourage new construction 
financed by out-of-state capital, and 
thus unnecessarily restrict new 
sources of local tax revenues. Such 
laws also increase the cost of mort- 
gage lending; reduce the value of 
residential properties; and in some 
areas make it difficult to secure any 
loans at all for new construction, 
residential or otherwise. President 
Eisenhower, in his recent Economic 
Report to Congress, summarized all 
this thus: 


“Finally, the states can do much to 
improve the flow of funds into home 
mortgages. Outmoded foreclosure 
laws, which add unnecessarily to the 
risks and costs of mortgage lending, 
should be revised. Legal impedi- 
ments to investment by out-of-state 
institutions in Federally under- 
written home mortgages, which often 
result from undue restrictions on 
out-of-state corporations, should be 
removed. The investment of pension 
and welfare funds in such loans 
should be encouraged within prudent 
limits. The states are urged to give 
their early attention to these mat- 
ters.” 


Foreclosure Treated Here 


This article will dea] with the fore- 
closure problem first and a subse- 


quent instalment will deal with the 
problems created by local “doing 
business” and tax laws. 

The preceding instalment of this 
article pointed out that slow and 
costly foreclosure laws tend to ex- 
clude out-of-state capital because 
they add to the cost and difficulty 
of lending. It also pointed out that 
the effort over the years of the 
American Bar Association and the 
National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws in con- 
nection with laws dealing with mort- 
gages culminated in the drafting 
of a ‘Model Power of Sale Mort- 
gage Foreclosure Act.” 1 

The history of the development of 
the “Model Power of Sale Mortgage 
Foreclosure Act” indicates that, as 
a practical matter, an attempt to 
attain uniformity in all segments of 
the mortgage field would fail.? 
The principal reason is that tra- 
ditionally land law relating to 
homes and other immovable struc- 
tures has been exclusively local in 
nature, since it is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to local needs. Many local legis- 
latures, however, have in the past 
few years enacted some reforms 
dealing with mortgages on a piece- 
meal basis. The advent of FHA- 


1¥For earlier history, see National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 


. Laws, Handbook (1927), p. 674. 


2See Reeve, “The New Proposal for a 
Uniform Real Estate Mortgage Act,” 5 Law 
and Contemp. Prob., p. 564 et seq. (1938). 
Note, “A New Proposal for a Uniform Real 
Estate Mortgage Act,” 86 U. of Pa. L. Rev. 
517 et seq. (1938). 
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insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gages which have been marketed on 
a nationwide basis has given much 
added impetus to favorable state leg- 
islation. Recent experience thus 
shows the practicality of additional 
state legislation for the elimination 
of substantial burdens which pres- 
ently impede the flow of capital 
across state lines and that a satis- 
factory degree of uniformity from 
an out-of-state investor’s point of 
view can be achieved thereby. Ac- 
cordingly this study will discuss 
only state legislation, local decisions 
and solutions in those states which 
impose substantial burdens. 


Foreclosure Costs 

The inflationary trend that has led 
to continually increasing legal costs 
and the effects of “tight money” 
have magnified the adverse effect of 
costly and time-consuming foreclos- 
ure laws. The House &¢ Home’s 
“Round Table Report” (November 
1956, p. 154) states: 

“As long as money was easy and 
lenders were beating the bushes for 
places to invest, no one worried 
much about these laws. But now it 
is high time builders in states where 
foreclosure is slow and costly made 
common cause with the mortgage 
bankers to get foreclosure laws for 
nonfarm property that will not drive 
mortgage lenders away.” 

Investors will undoubtedly differ 
on what constitutes an acceptable 
minimum cost of foreclosure. To some 
extent the minimum standard de- 
pends on the degree to which a 
holder of a mortgage can recover 
foreclosure expenses from a bor- 
rower. Despite comparatively low 
foreclosure expenses, the fact that a 
few states, like Ohio and Kansas, 
limit to an unusual extent the right 
of a lender to recover the costs of 
foreclosure, tends to make these 
states noncompetitive. Other states 
on the other hand, such as Delaware, 
have high costs, but unusually favor- 
able foreclosure cost recovery stat- 
utes. Excluding the states which 
have favorable foreclosure cost re- 
covery statutes, the high cost of 
foreclosure or the limited right to 
recover costs makes mortgage invest- 
ments noncompetitive * in the follow- 
ing states: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, and Wash- 


*Clients represented by Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft have not invested in 
mortgages in Alaska, Idaho, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming, and accordingly 
this study does not cover those states. 
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ington. In all of these, except New 
York and Ohio, the period for re- 
demption or foreclosure is also non- 
competitive. 

In some cases, a change in the 
procedure for advertising a fore- 
closure sale or other detailed re- 
quirements would result in lowered 
costs. In general, however, the Model 
Power of Sale Mortgage Foreclosure 
which provides for a non- 
judicial sale of the property and 
does not require personal service, 
would greatly reduce costs in most 
of the states listed above. The act 
provides that a notice of sale shall 
be recorded in each county in which 
the real estate is situated 90 days 
prior to the date of sale, published 
once a week for three successive 
weeks in a newspaper, posted for 90 
days on each noncontiguous parcel 
involved, delivered to the occupant, 
if any, of the premises, and sent at 
least 30 days before sale by reg- 
istered mail to the last known ad- 
dress of the mortgagor and to all 
other persons shown of record to 
have an interest in the premises. 
The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Nelson v. 
City of New York (December 10, 
1956) and earlier decisions in con- 
nection with the Bankruptcy Act 
and common trust funds, as well as 
cases under the power of sale pro- 
visions used in foreclosure statutes 
in many states indicate, in the 
writer’s opinion, that the Model 
Act’s notice provisions meet consti- 
tutional requirements.5 In addition, 
a leading title company has indi- 
cated that, subject to its usual re- 
quirements, it is, in principle, pre- 
pared to insure title derived through 
foreclosure conducted under the 
Model Act. 


Rights of Redemption 


Many states with large rural popu- 
lations grant to the mortgagor a 
right for a comparatively lengthy 
period fixed by statute to redeem 
the property after judgment and 
sale in foreclosure and, during this 
period, as a practical matter, in 


*See National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, Handbook 
(1940), p. 254 et seq. 

5 Hanover National Bank v. Moyses, 186 
U.S. 181 (1902); McRamey v. Riley, 128 
Miss. 662, 91 So. 399 (cert. den’d.), 260 U.S. 
727 (1922), sustaining the constitutionality 
of Banking Act provisions which provide for 
publication and notice by mail; Mullane v. 
Central Hanover Bank € Trust Company, 
339 U.S. 306 (1949), sustaining in dicta 
notice by publication and mail under New 
York statutory common trust funds ac- 
counting provisions: Bell Silver ¢ prt 
Mining Co. v. First National Bank, 156 U.S. 
470 (1895). 


order to protect its position, a lend- 
ing institution is required to pay the 
carrying charges of the property, 
Especially during a period of “tight 
money” this requirement also makes 
certain states noncompetitive for 
out-of-state capital as against other 
states not imposing similar burdens. 

A survey made by the House Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee recently, 
showed that less than 10% of the 
more than 3,000,000 veterans living 
in small towns and in rural counties 
have been able to get home loans 
compared to averages in excess of 
50% for veterans living in metro- 
politan areas. These small towns 
and rural counties are relatively pre- 
Gominant in states having periods of 
redemption. One widely adopted 
theory defends rights of redemption 
on the- ground that farmers should 
not lose their land because a single 
crop fails.7_ The Model Power of 
Sale Mortgage Foreclosure Act 
which suggests a 9-month period for 
redemption leaves the time ulti- 
mately to be decided by each state. 
Since the chief reason for the 9- 
month period is to protect farmers, 
it should be applicable by statute 
only to land used primarily for agri- 
cultural purposes. In the case of 
commercial and residential proper- 
ties, therefore, a period of redemp- 
tion not to exceed 60 days® would 
improve the competitive position of 
most states having substantial re- 
demption periods. 

The following states already have 
adequate power of sale or other fore- 
closure laws, from the point of view 
of cost, but impose or permit 
rights of redemption which affect 
adversely their competitive position: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. The states of Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, although not requiring an 
excessive redemption period, produce 
the same adverse effect through laws 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


®See Prentice-Hall, Federal Aids to Fi- 
nancing: Report. Par. 14.1, January 11, 
1957 


7 See National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws, Handbook 


cited in Reeve, supra, p. 582 
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(1940), p. 261. 
8 The Model Act provides that no proceed- 
ing to set aside the foreclosure sale, directly 
or collaterally, shall be commenced on de- 
fect therein or asserted after the expiration 
of the period for redemption. Although the 
—— courts might not apply a 60-day statute to 
important (“jurisdictional”) defects, in gen- 
eral the short statute should strengthen 
titles under the Act. Cf. Matter of Kantor, 
280 App. Div. 605, 117 N.Y.S. 2d 110 (2nd 
Dept. 1952) and City of Utica v. Weaver, 
on Div. 4th a Nov. 14, 1956, and cases 


A Method of Finding an Area’s 


Deposit Potential 


Mr. WEART is vice-president of 
Barrington Associates, Inc., a New 
York management consultation and 
business research organization. 


tial for a given small area is 

one of the more difficult sta- 
tistical problems in banking. By 
“deposit potential’ is meant the 
dollar total of commercial, savings, 
or other type of deposits domiciled 
within a specific geographic region. 
For a city completely isolated, and 
having no local branches of out-of- 
town banks, the deposit potential of 
the whole city, in practice, is the 
total of all deposits of all banks in 
the city. 

But the answer is usually not 
found so easily. The presence of 
branches of out-of-town banks, or 
any attempt at all to subdivide the 
city, immediately renders this ap- 
proach unworkable. Still, it is es- 
sential, in measuring effectiveness 
of management at both the execu- 
tive and branch manager levels, to 
know the true potential. How to get 
the information? 

A scientifically accurate determi- 


tort of deposit poten- 


SPENCER A. WEART 


nation of the deposit potential of a 
given small area would require an 
intimate knowledge of the financial 
affairs of that area’s inhabitants, 
both corporate and individual. It 
would be necessary to know not only 
how much each one banked within 
the area, but also how much could 
be banked. Even if all local banks 
freely participated in the analysis, 
the task is patently impossible of 
achievement at any reasonable cost. 
But because absolute accuracy in 
finding potential is not feasible, this 
need not make the desired answer 
unattainable. There is another way. 


A Workable Method 


A method which will give suffi- 
ciently accurate end values is one 
which analyzes the entire area under 
consideration, and all of its subdi- 
visions, on a strictly comparable 
basis. The all-important point is to 
make certain that data from any 
one sub-area are truly comparable 
statistically with data from all other 
sub-areas. Just what the sub-areas 
should be is a question beyond the 
scope of this article, because that 
is a question of branch bank loca- 


tion; for present purposes, it is as- 
sumed that the sub-areas are any 
natural geographic districts, such as 
census tracts or political wards. 
The most important element in the 
total potential of an area is its pop- 
ulation and income. The population 
may be of a permanent residential 
nature, or in the case of a congested 
metropolitan area, daytime tran- 
sients only. Its number must be ob- 
tained and classified by income level. 
The latter is important, because the 
banking potential varies directly 
with income. The 1956 American 
Bankers Association survey showed, 
for example, that half again as many 
families of $7,500 annual income had 
checking or savings accounts as fam- 
ilies under $2,500. For a given in- 
come level—for example, $5,000— 
about 20% will have no checking 
accounts, and the average balances 
of the remaining 80% will range ac- 
cording to a definite formula from 
zero up. Given a known number of 
families in a specified area, the 
checking account potential can be 
approximated with a sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy. Similar procedures 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


The chart at left is explained on page 126 


Deposit Potential per Family 


Average 
Balance 


Savings 


Commercial 


Under 
$3,000 


Family Income 
$3,000- 
$5,000 
$360 
190 


$480 
270 


NotE—These data are the potential “per family in area,” 


and give consideration to the fact that many families will 
carry no account. Data for “Savings” are for accounts car- 
ried in savings banks. Data as to average balances in sav- 
ings and commercial accounts are derived from Tables 9 and 
13 of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1956, “Financial 
Position of Consumers,” with supplementary data to deter- 
mine size of savings accounts over $2,000 from Mutual 
Savings Banking, August 1956. 
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AUTO SERVICE STATION ACCOUNTS, RANKED SY SIZE 


How Much 
Interest on Savings 


Can a Bank Afford? 


This Second Article 
Gives an Outline of the 
Steps in “‘Profit Analysis”’ 


HOWARD D. CROSSE 


STEP | 
Analysis of Income 
(000 omitted) 
Account 

Income from short-term (secondary reserve) assets 
Remainder of income from loans & investments (portfolio) 
Service charges on demand.deposit accounts 
Miscellaneous department income (safe deposit rentals, trust fees, etc.) 


Total‘ income 


STEP Il 
Analysis of Expense 
(000 omitted) 
Time 
Operations 
Interest paid 


Demand 
Tellers 
Transit 


Processing and Overhead 
Commercial loans 
Mortgages 
Consumer credit 
Security investment 
Overhead 


Last month MR. CROSSE, who is 
assistant vice-president, Fedcral Re- 
serve Bank of New York, discusseq 
the general aspects of the question, 
“How much interest on savings can 
a bank afford?” In this article he 
describes the eight steps in profit 
analysis, a procedure used to arrive 
at an answer to the question. In q 
third article he will discuss some of 
the conclusions that can be drawn 
from these findings and some of the 
questions that have been raised con- 
cerning this type of analysis. 


OW much interest a bank can 
H afford to pay on savings de- 

posits will depend on how 
much a bank can earn on the invest- 
ment of savings funds, net of over- 
head and investing costs. This is the 
basic premise of “profit analysis,” a 
technique for analyzing bank costs 
which I discussed in general terms 
in an article in last month’s issue. 
The eight steps of profit analysis will 
be discussed in this article. For the 
purposes of illustration, I shall use 
the average figures of 20 banks, each 
with total resources between $8,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000. Each of 
these banks computes its earnings 
orn an accrual basis with respect to 
consumer loans, and the figures used 
are 1955 operating results. 


Income Analysis 


Step I is a simple analysis of in- 
come. The only item not readily 
available from a bank’s profit and 
loss account is the item “Income on 
Secondary Reserve Assets.” This 
consists of the actual income on the 
short-term Government securities or 
other readily marketable short-term 
loans and investments in which are 
invested seasonal or volatile de- 
posits, or which are maintained as a 
reserve for sudden or unexpected 
demands for funds. The reader will 
notice that income from safe-deposit 
rentals, trust fees, etc., are shown 
separately. These activities are side- 
lines of the principal business of 
banking and we have accounted for 
them separately. 

Step II is an analysis of expense. 
In this we try to separate the direct 
costs of servicing deposits from all 
other banking costs. In such direct 
costs we include only the salaries of 
those staff members who actually 
process deposits and checks—the 
teller-bookkeeping-transit operation. 
We include also the salary (or rela- 
tive portion thereof) of the senior 
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derks or officers who directly super- 
yise the teller-transit-bookkeeping 
operations. We include also the cost 
of materials and supplies used in 
these operations and the deprecia- 
tion on, or cost of, equipment em- 
ployed; in short, whatever seems to 
be a direct cost of processing de- 
posits. Where officers or employees 
divide their time between functions 
we have to make the same reasonable 
estimates or allocations as are neces- 
sary in any cost analysis. By the 
same token time spent on savings 
deposits as compared with demand 
deposits, at tellers’ windows where 
both are handled, frequently has to 
be estimated on the basis of the 
relative number of transactions in a 
given period. These estimates, how- 
ever, have not proved to be difficult, 
and even a fairly wide margin of 
error will not materially affect the 
net results. 


Cost of Quarters 


I would like to point out here that 
we do not include space or occu- 
pancy cost in the direct cost of 
servicing (or buying) deposits. Not 
only is this a difficult allocation to 
make, but it seems to us that the 
cost of providing banking quarters 


is actually a cost of doing a banking 
business and therefore occupancy 
costs and other overhead items are 
included below in the deductions 
from loan and investment income. 

The basic expense breakdown 
therefore is: 


(1) Cost of servicing demand 
deposits 

Cost of servicing savings 
deposits (which is always 
relatively small) 

Interest on savings deposits 
All other banking costs 
Direct costs allocable to 
miscellaneous income 

This is all we need to determine 
the relative profitability of the two 
kinds of deposits. To analyze the 
operating efficiency of a particular 
bank, we also try to determine the 
direct costs of making and process- 
ing various kinds of loans and in- 
vestments and to obtain a break- 
down of the principal items of over- 
head and administration. 

Step III is a simple asset alloca- 
tion. We divide the liquid and earn- 
ing assets of the bank into three 
groups: 

(1) Primary reserve assets con- 

sisting of cash, cash items, 
and bank balances 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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(2) Secondary reserve assets con- 
sisting of U. S. Government 
securities due in two years, 
municipal securities or loans 
due within one year, brokers 
loans, commercial paper, CCC 
notes or whatever else would 
be considered part of second- 
ary reserves 

All other loans and _ invest- 
ments are considered port- 
folio 

We close out accruals to undivided 
profits to simplify the accounting 
and deduct fixed assets from capital, 
since banking house and furniture 
and fixtures are not investment 
assets. We then allocate the three 
types of funds (time deposits, de- 
mand deposits, and capital) to these 
three asset groupings. 

This simplified asset allocation 
plan is based on the theory that, hav- 
ing provided for adequate liquidity 
in the form of primary and second- 
ary reserves, a commercial bank, for 
all practical purposes, invests its re- 
maining available funds without par- 
ticular regard to whether they are 
demand or time deposits. When a 
customer comes in to borrow $10,000, 
the average banker looks at his cash 
position to see whether he has any 
excess funds to lend without asking 
whether they came in through the 
savings deposit window or the com- 
mercial tellers. Larger banks with 


(3) 


more detailed asset allocation plans 
may do this more scientifically, but 
for the average small and medium- 
size bank the concept of a pool of 
investment funds seems to make 
sense. 

For all practical purposes, savings 
deposits are payable on demand. Be- 
cause of their nature, they do not 
fluctuate widely or suddenly in 
amount. They are more stable. De- 
mand deposits often do fluctuate 
widely. Consequently they require a 
greater degree of liquidity (more 
cash and short-term assets) held to 
guard against these fluctuations. 
However, if bankers will examine 
their general ledger totals over a 
period of time, they will find a con- 
siderable portion of demand deposits 
—a hard core, let us say—that is 
just as stable as savings deposits. 
There seems no reason to invest 
these stable demand deposits any dif- 
ferently from other stable deposits. 


The "Portfolio" 


Therefore, after making provisions 
for liquidity, which will vary sharply 
as between demand and savings de- 
posits, we have invested the re- 
maining deposits of both varieties in 
the same pool of assets which we 
label the “portfolio.” 

How a particular bank will allocate 
its own deposits is a matter of policy 
and individual bank needs. It re- 


STEP Ill 


Asset Allocation 
(000 omitted) 


Primary 

Reserve 

408 ( 8%) 
1,240 (24%) 


Amount 
5,096 
5,266 


Source of Funds 
Time deposits 
Demand deposits 
Capital funds (net of other 
assets and fixed assets 


and on cash basis) 897 


1,648 


11,259 


Allocation 


Secondary 
Reserve 
255 ( 5%) 
1,091 (21%) 


Portfolio 
4,483 ( 87%) 
2,985 ( 55%) 


897 (100%) 


8,265 


STEP IV 


Earnings Computation 
(000 omitted) 


Earn- 


Asset Breakdown Amount 
Cash & due from banks 
(Primary reserve) 


Secondary reserve assets 
Portfolio (all other 


loans and investments) 


1,648 
1,346 


8,265 


11,259 
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quires a study of seasonal fluctua- 
tions and the longer-term trends of 
the demand for funds in a particular 
community, from depositors and bor- 
rowing customers, as well as a 
knowledge of minimum needs for 
cash and working balances. 

In the sample analysis shown in 
Step III, we have tried to estimate 
the minimum liquidity needs for 
Savings deposits and have assigned 
the remaining liquid assets to de- 
mand deposits. 

Minimum primary reserve needs 
for time deposits include the 5% 
legal reserve plus an estimated 3% 
for working cash balances. By way of 
comparison, saving banks in New 
York State, as of September 1955, 
held 3.3% of total assets in cash and 
bank balances. As to secondary re- 


serves, we estimated minimum re- 
quirements at 5%. This is somewhat 
low by generally accepted commer- 
cial banking standards, and an indi- 
vidual bank may wish to keep a 
higher portion of savings deposits in 
liquid assets. It compares.favorably, 
however, with the 2% of assets 
which New York savings banks hold 
in U. S. securities maturing within 
five years. Secondary reserve assets 
as we define them include only U. S. 
securities maturing within two years. 
Thus 87% of time deposits were left 
to be invested in portfolio assets. 
Deducting the amount of time de- 
posit requirements from the actual 
total of liquid and short-term assets, 
there was left cash and due from 
banks equal to 24% of demand 
deposits and liquid investments 


STEP V 


Computation of Earnings on Funds 
(000 omitted) 


Time Deposits 
Amount Allocation 
408 Cash (Primary) 
255 Secondary 
4,433 Portfolio 


Yield 

0% 
1.8% 
2.3% 


5,096 


Expenses 
Cost of servicing 
Interest paid 


Demand Deposits 


1,240 
1,091 
2,935 


Cash (Primary) 
Secondary 
Portfolio 


0% 
1.8% 
2.3% 


5,266 


Cost of servicing 
Less: service chgs. 


Capital Funds 
897 Portfolio 


Miscellaneous Departments 
Misc. dept. income 
Less: expenses 


Income 


none 
5 
102 


Total Gross Income 


10 
78 (1.5%) 


Net Income before Taxes 
(Time deposits) 


Total Gross Income 


33 


Net Income before Taxes 
(Demand deposits) 


21 


Investment Income before 
Taxes (Capital) 


9 

5 
Net Income Before Taxes 
(Misc. departments) 


Total net current 
operating earnings 


equal to 21%. This left 55% of 
demand deposits to be invested in 
portfolio. It may be that, after pro- 
viding adequately for liquidity re. 
quirements for both time and demand 
deposits, an individual bank may 
wish to consider additional liquig 
assets as a part of its portfolio ang 
allocate them pro rata with other 
portfolio assets. This is more likely 
today when short-term interest rates 
are as high, or higher, than the 
yield on some of the Government 
bonds held in portfolio which were 
purchased several years ago. We 
would do it this way if we were 
analyzing the profits of an individual 
bank for its own purposes, rather 
than for the purpose of comparing 
it with other banks. 

All of capital funds, including re- 
serves, but net of banking house and 
fixtures, were invested in portfolio 
asets. 

For the sake of simplicity, we 
have used the broad categories of 
demand and time deposits. For a 
closer analysis of liquidity needs, 
many bankers will want to look sep- 
arately at public funds, large or 
volatile deposit accounts, or other 
segregations of deposits. This closer 
analysis is necessary to determine 
liquidity needs adequately. Once de- 
termined, they can be appropriately 
combined and fitted into a schedule 
such as this. 


Earnings on Assets 


In Step IV we compute the earn- 
ings on the various classes of assets. 
Cash and due from banks earn noth- 
ing, and involve no investment ex- 
pense. Secondary reserve assets 
earned $26,000 and the proportionate 
share of investment expense was 
$1,000. The net yield was 1.8%. All 
other loans and investments earned 
$321,000 or 3.9%, but after deduct- 
ing the balance of operating expenses 
not directly chargeable to handling 
deposits, only 2.3% net. Here is the 
crux of bank operations. This is the 
area on which management must 
focus its attention if banks are to 
increase their ability to pay interest, 
or increase their net earnings—this 
sharp shrinkage between gross in- 
come and ‘net yield on loans and 
investments. It is here that operat- 
ing efficiency plays so large a part. 

It may be claimed that some of 
these overhead or occupancy costs 
should be charged directly to de- 
posits. In this analysis they are 
charged to deposits in the proportion 
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‘ which deposits, demand or time, 
are invested in the active business or 
portfolio of the bank—that is, on 
the basis of how deposits are used 
in the principal business of a bank 
(lending and investing) rather than 
on the basis of the space they occupy 
or some other even less tangible 
factor. 

Step V combines the results of 
previous steps to provide an analysis 
of income and expense for each class 
of funds and, incidentally, for mis- 
cellaneous other activities. 

The table shows the amount of 
time deposits allocated to each class 
of assets, multiplying by the yield 
thereon, to give the total income 
from time funds. From this is de- 
ducted interest cost and servicing 
cost to determine net earnings. 

The same procedure is followed 
with respect to demand deposits, and 
from total earnings is deducted the 
cost of servicing demand deposits, 
reduced by service charge income 
(which is recaptured expense) to 
show net income on demand deposits 
before taxes. 

The income on capital is all in- 
come for the moment. 

Finally net income from other 
activities is shown to prove to total 
net current earnings. 


Tax Allocation 


Step VI is merely an allocation of 
income taxes. Since income on time 
deposits equals 17% of total income, 
we have charged time deposits with 
17% of the total taxes, and so with 
demand deposits, capital funds, and 
other income. This establishes the 
net earnings after taxes on each 
class of funds. 

At this point the bank’s opera- 
tions can be summarized. We add 
up the net earnings after taxes on 
each class of funds, deduct losses, add 
profits and show a total of net profits 
for the year. Dividing this by the 
total of capital funds shows the ratio 
of profitability for the business as 
a whole. In this average bank, at 
56% it is not very high. 

We still do not know, however, the 
relative profitability of savings de- 
posits as compared with demand 
deposits. To find this out we will 
have to determine how much capital 
is needed to support each kind of 
business. 

I believe, as most bank supervisors 
do today, that capital is needed in 
the banking business primarily in 
relation to the risks inherent in a 
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bank’s assets. In line with this be- 
lief, we have devised in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York a meas- 
ure of minimum capital adequacy, 
the application of which to this 
“average” bank is shown on Chart A. 
There is nothing official about this 
approach to capital adequacy. We 


have been using it for several years 
as one of several rough screening 
devices to help us form a supervisory 
judgment as to the adequacy of a 
particular bank’s capital. It also 
serves a useful purpose in an analy- 
sis of bank profits in that it enables 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


STEP Vi 


Allocation of Income Taxes 
(000 omitted) 


Net Current 
Operating Earnings 


19 
67 


Time deposits 

Demand deposits 

Capital funds investment 
Misc. depts. net income 


Tax Net Earnings 
Allocation After Taxes 
5 14 
16 51 

16 
3 


84 


Recapitulation Stockholders’ Return 
(000 omitted) 


Time deposits 

Demand deposits 

Capital investment 

Net income, other activities 


Net Earnings 
After Taxes 
14 
51 
16 
3 


Total 84* 


*(Yield on total capital funds, 9.1%) 


Less: Nonrecurring expenses, contributions, etc. 


Net charge-offs, losses, or recoveries 


(—) 8 
(—) 29 


Net profits for the year 52** 


** (Yield on total capital funds, 5.6%) 


STEP Vil 


Capital Allocation 
(000 omitted) 


Gross 
Portfolio 
4,433 
2,935 

897 


8,265 


Time deposits 
Demand deposits 
Capital 


Net 
Available 
Capital 
Allocation 
484 
314 


Estimated 
Required 
Capital 
54 394 
35 256 
11 80 


730 


% of 
Portfolio 


100 


STEP VIII 


Profitability of Stockholders’ Investment 


on Required and Available Capital Basis 
(000 omitted) 


Estimated 
Required 
Capital 
Allocation 
Earnings 
on Capital 


Time deposit 
funds 

Demand deposit 
funds 


© 


nr 


Earnings 


on Deposits 
Available 


Capital 
Available 


Net 
Allocation 
% 

Capital 
Allocated 
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$100,000,000 to Be Spent 


G. EDWIN HEMING 


Mr. HEMING is manager of the 
American Bankers Association’s Ad- 
vertising Department. 


HE trend continues to be up- 
ward. From coast to coast, com- 


mercial banks in practically all 
deposit classifications are planning 
to spend more money on advertising 
than ever before—in all, an esti- 
mated $100,000,000. These figures 
are based on the 12th annual survey 
of commercial bank advertising just 
completed by the Advertising De- 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association. While every year has 
shown a substantial increase, this 
is the highest expenditure recorded 
since these studies were begun in 
1946. Of the reporting banks, 57% 
will spend more than in 1956; 31% 
will spend about the same amount; 
while only 12% will spend less than 
last year. 


How Much Per Bank? 


An accompanying chart shows the 
comparative average expenditures 
for banks in various deposit size 
classifications over the 12-year span. 
Also shown are the maximum fig- 
ures for 1957 in each classification. 
Neither the average figures nor the 


maximum figures should be taken as 
a recommendation as to how much 
your bank should spend for adver- 
tising. The figures in the chart are 
helpful only as a handy reference, 
after you have estimated the amount 
you will need to spend in order to 
do an adequate job based on your 
advertising objectives. Some banks 
will be justified in spending even 
more than the maximum listed by 
other banks, especially if the bank 
is located in a city or trading cen- 
ter where competition is keen. 


1957's Major Advertising Job 


Answers to the question, “What 
do you think is the most important 
bank advertising job for 19572”, 
came from 3,160 banks. The replies 
covered three principal areas. Some 
banks checked more than one, which 
accounts for the fact that the total 
answers add up to more than 100%. 

The most important job, accord- 
ing to 1,727 banks, is to sell savings 
and thrift, with aggressive adver- 
tising featuring the bank as the 
place to save. This is the way some 
bankers commented on this objec- 
tive: 

“Increased savings will lessen the 
danger of inflation.” 

“We must keep our savings bal- 
ances up so as to provide a firm 
foundation for our lending policy.” 


“Constant advertising will offset 
competition from other types of 
thrift institutions.” 

“We must let the public know that 
we want their savings. This can be 
accomplished most effectively by ad- 
vertising.” 

“Boosting our interest rate, plus 
an effective advertising program, 
helped to increase our savings de- 
posits substantially.” 

“We need to sell savings and thrift 
to our young people.” 

“For the past three years we have 
concentrated our advertising heavily 
on savings. This has resulted ina 
very satisfactory increase in our 
savings deposits.” 


Complete Banking Service 

The major job, say 1,717 banks, 
is to sell specific and complete fi- 
nancial services. 

Here is how some bankers phrased 

“We must become more aggres- 
sive in promoting all bank services.” 

“We should emphasize the advan- 
tages of having all banking services 
under one roof.” 

“Our strongest selling argument 
is complete financial service.” 

“We need to get more of our cus- 
tomers using more of our services 
instead of just one or two.” 

“Let’s make the public conscious 


1957 Advertising Expenditures of 
All Commercial Banks in the U. S. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE EXPENDITURES 
1955 1949 1948 


Number Question- 
of Banks naires 
in U.S. Returned 


(for bks 
listing 


Deposits same) 1956 1954 1958 1952 1951 1950 1947 1946 


$ 385 $ 285 $ 266 
900 760 698 
2,265 2,160 1,780 
4,765 5,030 4,383 


$ 5,000 
25,000 
43,000 
50,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 


2,467 
7,157 
2,074 
1,320 

520 


237 $ 534 
1,502 
4,077 
9,794 


28,859 


$ 546 
1,355 


$ 419 
1,297 
3,749 


$ 557 $ 445 
1,235 
3,471 


$ 485 
1,025 


$ 410 $ 450 
900 1,050 
3,814 2,710 2,600 2,500 
9,045 8,164 7,498 6,747 6,335 5,970 5,540 
21,669 21,248 20,015 17,435 15,945 16,020 15,854 12,835 15,390 93,954 
103,773 100,785 95,990 86,410 71,697 67,520 56,750 55,400 64,120 62,750 


1,165 
3,216 


190 


130 
3,357 


134,879 


310 
13,848 


TOTALS 


Based on this survey, the Advertising Department estimates total advertising expenditures for ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 
IN U. S. for 1957 to be about $100,000,000. 
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for Bank Advertising This Year 


of the bank as the supermarket of 
financial services.” 

“Service is our most important 
product.” 

“Our feeling is that selling the 
pank as a place for complete bank- 
ing service is one of the best ways 
to build up needed savings deposits.” 


The Informative Approach 


Of those answering, 561 bankers 
stated that the most important job 
for bank advertising is to educate 
the public about money and bank- 
ing through informative advertising 
copy. 

These are some of the ways bank- 
ers express their views: 

“A general educational program 
will help sell all services and make 
mass selling easier.” 

“We feel sure that the best way 
to educate the public is through the 
schools.”’ 

“Use educational material at the 
high school level and also through 
newspaper and direct mail adver- 
tising.” 

“Our bank is enthusiastic about 
the A.B.A. advertising and public 
relations program — especially the 
educational features.”’ 

“We think that the public can be 
educated and at the same time good 
selling copy will not be sacrificed. 
Our ads, based on this concept, ‘sold’ 


over a million in deposits in a 
month.” 


Savings to Get Top Billing 


There is no doubt that the heavi- 
est share of advertising will be con- 
centrated on building deposits. 
Banks were asked which services 
would receive first, second, and third 
emphasis in their advertising pro- 
grams. The accompanying emphasis 
chart indicates the number of banks 
that checked each subject listed. 
Savings leads the field, with check- 
ing, auto loans and banking-by-mail 
following in that order. 

The pattern of emphasis has 
changed little since last year’s sur- 
vey. Special checking has jumped 
from 10th to 6th place; safe de- 
posit from 11th to 7th position. 
Mortgage loans have dropped back 
to 10th from 7th place; institutional 
ads are now 11th instead of 9th. 


Advertising Media 


Banks plan to use a wide range 
of advertising media in 1957. For 
the 12th consecutive year, news- 
papers top the list. The following 
tabulation shows the number of 
banks that said they would use each 
medium listed: 


Newspapers 
Direct mail 


Emphasis Chart 


Calendars 
Window and lobby 


Specialties 
Outdoor billboards 
Movie and theater 


Magazines 
Bus and car cards 


More Details Available 
on Request 


A more detailed tabulation of the 
results of this 1957 survey, showing 
the range of expenditures of banks 
in each million dollar classification 
of deposits from $1,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000, and for many other deposit 
size groups above $10,000,000, will 
be sent to each bank that returned 
the questionnaire. Copies of these 
detailed reports will be sent on re- 
quest to other banks or their adver- 
tising agencies as long as the supply 
lasts. 

Answers to other questions about 
bank advertising, asked in the sur- 
vey, will be reported in a subsequent 
issue of BANKING. Some of these 
questions relate to use of newspaper 
advertising, including the days of 
the week banks choose for insert- 
ing their ads; questions relative to 
the months in which specific bank 
services are emphasized most; and 
methods used for distributing folders 
and other direct advertising matter. 


Figures Given Indicate Total Number of Banks Which Will Give 
First, Second or Third Emphasis to That Particular Service 


Number 
1957 
Service 


0 
Mentions 


Savings......... 
Regular checking 
Auto loans 


Business loans... ........ 

Farm equipment loans... . 
Tust services 

Drive-in 


e loans....... 
ree parking 
Night depository......... 
Educational 


——COMPARATIVE ORDER IN WHICH EACH SERVICE WAS FEATURED—— 


1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 


1951 


1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 


_ 


l&eallla 


— 
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2,456 1 1 1 2 2 8 10 
1,964 2 2 2 1 1 1 5 
6 : 1,154 3 3 3 3 3 3 l 1 
Bank-by-mail......... 489 4 4 7 7 7 13 15 13 
Personal.............. 474 5 5 4 5 9 5 3 3 
6 Special checking......... . 439 6 10 12 13 8 12 10 11 
| Bafe deposit............. 350 7 11 10 1 10 13 14 16 15 
8 Farm production loans. . . . 342 8 6 6 4 4 
, Repair loans.......... 330 9 8 8 11 6 
0 Mortgage ee 326 10 7 5 6 - 
| Institutional 314 11 9 9 1 12 12 
| 176 12 , 13 15 12 11 8 7 
175 13 12 11 13 13 9 tr 
4 169 14 14 15 15 14 14 a 
Home appliance... ... 152 16 15 14 14 15 15 5 
101 17 16 16 16 16 16 9 
49 9 —- — — 
46 20 17 17 17 |_| 17 17 14 
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Steps in 


Directors’ Examinations 


This Legal Duty May Be Arduous, 


of bank directors is to have 

the assets and liabilities ex- 
amined thoroughly at irregular in- 
tervals but not less often than once 
a year. This examination should be 
made either by the nonofficer direc- 
tors or a committee thereof, or by 
qualified outside accountants hired 
by and reporting only to such non- 
officer directors. 

The need for thorough examina- 
tion by the directors is as important 
in the case of small, one-man banks 
as in that of the largest. The fact 
that a bank undergoes governmental 
examination from time to time in no 
way obviates the necessity for di- 
rector examination of the institu- 
tion’s affairs. The Government ex- 
aminer seeks to determine mainly 
the solvency of the bank and its 
compliance with the laws and regu- 
lations rather than the preventing 
of defalcations. The latter may be 
far advanced before a Government 
examiner comes across them. 


O- of the most important duties 


Planning and Integration 


The legal duty of directors to ex- 
amine their bank is an arduous one, 
if carried out conscientiously. Too 
often it is glossed over. Director 
George S. Sloan of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Division of Examina- 
tions, states:. “I know that some 
such examinations have been piti- 
fully inept and completely ineffec- 
tive. By careful and informed plan- 
ning, proper assignment of the em- 
ployees used, and integration with 
the audit and control program, such 
examinations can be made useful, 
informative, and effective with a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
effort by the directors concerned. 
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But It’s Necessary 


HERBERT BRATTER 


This is the 12th article in MR. 
BRATTER’S series dealing with the 
wide range of directors’ interests 
and responsibilities. One more in 
the series remains to be published. 
The author writes from Washington, 
a fact which has permitted him to 
work in close collaboration with the 
supervisory agencies there. In the 
case of the present article, the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in particular, was consulted. 


Many excellent guides and forms are 
available; also, of course, the serv- 
ices of public accountants.” 


Check Everything 


In undertaking to examine their 
bank the nonofficer directors should 
follow the advice of former New 
York State Superintendent of Banks 
William A. Lyon: “Check every- 
thing.” He states: “Managements 
and occasionally directors resent 
suggestions that the conduct of of- 
ficers and members of the staff be 
put through checkings to see if the 
accounts are in good order. Never- 
theless, it is by no means estab- 
lished that financial crimes and mis- 
Gemeanors occur in inverse ratio to 
the degree of responsibility. Re- 
grettably, presidents and cashiers 
have sometimes as much difficulty 
as anybody else in distinguishing 
between mine and thine.” 

We are here concerned, however, 
less with the need for bank exam- 
ination by directors than with steps 
which such a scrutiny should take. 
These are dealt with in the con- 
siderable literature on bank direc- 


tors and are presented with special 
succinctness and clarity in the New 
York State Bankers Association 
booklet, How Directors Should Ezx- 
amine Their Bank.* The first prin- 
ciple is that as little as possible of 
the examination should be performed 
by bank employees, even under di- 
rect supervision of directors. The 
examination should embrace care- 
ful verification of all the bank’s as- 
sets and liabilities. It should prove 
the existence and legal custody by 
the bank of the assets shown on the 
general books and should verify 
their present value. It should ascer- 
tain ‘that the records correctly re- 
flect the bank’s liability to depositors 
and other creditors. Where apparent 
discrepancies or shortages are 
brought to light, the explanations 
of old and trusted officers and em- 
ployees will not save the directors 
from responsibility should difficul- 
ties ensue. Such discrepancies should 
be plumbed to the bottom. 


No Previous Announcement 


The examination should be com- 
menced without previous announce- 
ment at the close of business when 
the day’s postings are about com- 
pleted. Wherever practicable all as- 
sets should be put under seal and 
individual ledgers, savings cards, 
bonds, notes, collateral, and casi 
taken into custody. No asset should 
be released until it has been exam- 
ined, verified, and proved with its 
controlling account in the general 
ledger. All asset and liability ac 
counts should be proved and checked 
back to the general ledger accounts 


*Available at 50¢ the copy from the Ass0- 
ciation, 33 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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by a director or the directors’ audi- 
tor. If it is impossible to count every 
cin and banknote, spot counts 
should be made of bags and bundles 
of these. If a teller’s cash book is 
kept, each kind of cash should be 
checked against it; if not, the total 
cash should be compared with that 
shown on the general ledger. Checks 
held in cash items and drawn on the 
pank should be compared with the 
individual ledger accounts for pos- 
sible overdrafts. Items carried for 
directors, officers, employees, and 
their enterprises should be carefully 
scrutinized. 


Reserve-Deficiency Fines; 
Individual Loans 


Inquiry should establish whether 
any reserve-deficiency fines have had 
to be paid since the last examination. 
Balances due from other banks 
should be evaluated and reconciled; 
and, if necessary, such other bank 
should be written to get its explana- 
tion of any discrepancy. If the di- 
rectors are not then satisfied, the 
supervisory authorities should be 
consulted, especially if the amount 
involved is big. : 

Too careful inquiry cannot be 
made into individual loans and dis- 
counts. Loans should be proved by 
adding the notes and comparing the 
total with that shown on the general 
books. Every note should be exam- 
ined front and back to determine 
its genuineness as to signatures and 
endorsements and to build up credit 
lines. The latter should then be 
checked against the liability ledger 
and the collateral record. Then the 
value and security of each note and 
any collateral thereto should be de- 
termined and any probable losses 
should be noted. Each borrower’s 
aggregate liability, including that of 
affiliated interests, should be con- 
sidered. In their report the exam- 
iners should comment on the general 
character of the loans and collateral, 
undue borrowing by firms in which 
officers or directors are interested 
and any large liabilitiés of officers 
or directors themselves. 


Collateral 


The examiners should make sure 
that all paper claimed by the bank 
as its property, including collateral, 
is properly endorsed or assigned to 
it and that all mortgages are re- 
corded. They should report any 
loans exceeding 10% of the capital 
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and surplus. Any erasures or altera- 
tions should be reported to the full 
board. All overdue paper should be 
listed, with comments as to its col- 
lectability. The current value of all 
collateral should be ascertained to 
determine the adequacy of coverage 
and margins. 


Unsecured Loans; 
Bonds and Securities 


For all unsecured loans over a 
predetermined size, signed credit 
statements should be requested. 
After checking off all loans con- 
sidered satisfactory, the examiners 
should discuss with officers any re- 
maining loans of which the adequacy 
of the collateral cannot be deter- 
mined, or, if unsecured, where no 
credit statement is available, as well 
as any other loans for any reason 
not clearly satisfactory. Slow, doubt- 
ful, and worthless loans should then 
be listed for further action. 

Bonds and securities should be in- 
spected item by item and appraised 
at current market value. Their ma- 
turity distribution should conform 
to the bank’s needs. Securities 
pledged or deposited elsewhere 
should be verified by correspond- 
ence. “Other real estate owned” 
should be studied to make sure that 
it is conservatively valued, that it 
has not been carried longer than the 
law allows, that its title is actually 
in the bank’s name, that the deed 
is recorded, the property fully in- 
sured, the return as large as it 
should be, and proper efforts are 
being made to dispose of it. Atten- 
tion should be paid also to the bank’s 
premises and equipment, the main- 
tenance of adequate insurance and 
the periodic charging off of reason- 
able depreciation. ‘“Charged-off” as- 
sets and “recoveries” should be veri- 
fied. 


Individual Accounts; 
Evidence of "Kiting" 


In like painstaking manner the 
liabilities should be examined. The 
totals of individual accounts should 
be compared with the general books. 
In proving the ledgers the commit- 
tee may obtain valuable information 
on néw accounts, dormant balances, 
chronic overdrafts, ‘‘kites,”’ the char- 
acter of accounts in which officers 
and directors are interested, and 
other matters. The examiners are 
advised to watch closely for evidence 
of “kiting,” the keeping of unidenti- 


fied accounts on individual ledgers, 
or the inclusion of non-add items. 
Once a year the directors should 
verify deposit liabilities by direct 
correspondence with depositors, 
making sure that they have for this 
purpose a complete roster of the 
latter. 


Overdraft 


The examining committee should 
list and report on all overdrafts. It 
should be especially thorough in ex- 
amining certificates of deposit out- 
standing and paid since the last 
directors’ examination. Certified 
checks outstanding and paid, the 
profit and loss account, and the ex- 
pense account should be studied to 
uncover any improper activities. The 
fidelity companies should be con- 
tacted to make sure that the fidelity 
bonds are in full force and the 
amounts adequate. 

Since an embezzlement may be 
concealed by an overissue of stock, 
the capital-stock records should be 
carefully proved. 


The Minute Book 


Also, the minute book should be 
read, where desirable, to refresh the 
memories of the committee concern- 
ing its instructions and recommen- 
dations, to make sure that these are 
adequately being carried out by the 
officers. 

Examination of the trust depart- 
ment, which often is responsible for 
property in excess of the bank’s own 
capital structure, involves the seal- 
ing of that part of the vaults con- 
taining the trust holdings and tak- 
ing possession of the books with a 
view to the careful examination and 
appraisal of their contents. Periodic 
appraisal of all trust securities is 
important and is required for Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks. 


Written Report 


The examination is incomplete 
without a review of the last Govern- 
ment examination report and any 
pertinent comments of the supervis- 
ing authorities, to determine whether 
recommended corrections have been 
made. 

Finally the examining committee 
must make a written report to the 
full board of directors. 

All this is quite a responsibility 
and a lot of work; but it has to be 
done and it is up to the directors 
to see that it is done well. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Shows Strength . . . Open Market Committee Sells Bills . . 
Factors Ease Bank Reserve Positions . 


.. » Cost of Treasury Bills Still Over 3% . 


uary do not warrant altering 

the generally sanguine ex- 
pectations evident in yearend fore- 
casts.” This quotation, from a well- 
known monthly review of general 
business conditions, is fully justified 
by the business figures. 

For the fourth quarter of 1956 
the Gross National Product was run- 
ning at an annual rate of about $424- 
billion. Speakers for the Adminis- 
tration and for the Federal Reserve 
authorities continued to warn 
against the still developing infla- 
tionary threat. That the impetus 
of 1956 would carry well into 1957 
seemed to be fully expected. 

However, the Government budget 
for fiscal 1957-1958 did nothing to 
ease the threat. In spite of a con- 
templated increase in Government 
expenditures, a modest surplus was 
forecast but only because the in- 
creasing expenditures were expected 
to be somewhat more than covered 
by greater receipts. This could be 
realized only by a continuance of 
the present very high level of busi- 
ness activity. 

None of this holds out much hope 
for an increase in the supply of 
credit in relation to continuing de- 
mand or for any decrease in the 
cost of such credit as is available. 
Hence the behavior of the market 
for Government securities during 
January seemed to be flying in the 
face of the economic prospects. 


Market Strength 


With only minor setbacks for a 
day or so at a time, the market rose 
steadily. Between January 2 and 
February 4 the prices of the long- 
est bonds rose between three and 
four points and did even better in 


og ee business reports in Jan- 
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... Refunding at New High Cost 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


the next few days. The longer in- 
termediate-term bonds rose between 
one and two points, while even the 
shorter-term issues bettered their 
values, thus lowering the yield ob- 
tainable from them. 

Explanations of the strength were 
somewhat confused and various. 
There seemed to be rather unani- 
mous opinion from the dealer fra- 
ternity that no heavy buying was 
taking place, but an equally unani- 
mous opinion that what buying 
there was ran into a nearly complete 
lack of offerings. This resulted in 
sharp price mark-ups all along the 
line whenever small buying orders 
were executed. 

It is possible that the rather 
heavy redemptions of Series F and 
G and other Savings Bonds provided 
some funds which were reinvested 
in the marketable issues available at 
discounts. Some state funds were 
thought to have added to their Gov- 
ernment holdings. But, by and large, 
it was the lack of offerings which 
permitted price mark-ups when buy- 
ing orders of any size, large or small, 
made their appearance. 

Moreover, the threat of an increase 
in the reserve requirements of the 
member banks faded away, at least 
for the present, while heavy pur- 
chases of Treasury bills, maturing on 
tax payment dates by corporations, 
seemed to lessen the prospect for 
heavy borrowing for the purpose of 
paying taxes. 

Another explanation for the rise 
could be that the market is fore- 
casting an opinion of the future of 
business volume, profits and tax re- 
ceipts, quite at variance with the 
commonly accepted belief that every- 
thing will be bigger and better for 
some time. 


. Money 


. . Bank Loans and Securities Decline 


. . Treasury Needs More Money 


Bills and Certificates 
Sold by OMC 


By not replacing maturities and 
by sales in the market, the Open 
Market Committee reduced its hold- 
ings of Treasury bills by over $114- 
billion between December 26 and 
January 30. At that point the supply 
of bills in the Federal portfolio had 
dropped to about $500,000,000. This 
action was the expected offset to the 
return flow of money in circulation 
to the banks, which for the same pe- 
riod was $1,451,000,000. In view of 
other factors which helped to remove 
pressure from the reserve positions 
of the member banks, the action of 
the OMC seemed, perhaps, to have 
been rather more than necessary. . 

Not since December 1955 has the 
OMC sold or bought anything but 
Treasury bills in accordance with 
directives from the Reserve author- 
ities. 

Why not, it has been difficult 

to justify logically. It is the ma- 
turity of the piece of paper which 
is important to a central bank, not 
the name on the obligation, and the 
Federal Reserve portfolio has been 
loaded with maturities of six months 
or less. 
- Now, however, the floating supply 
of bills was getting scarce, so at 
the end of the week ending Febru- 
ary 9 the OMC sold some certificates 
due in August and October. It may 
be that dealers were able to replace 
these by buying bills. 

Another effect of the sales was to 
take the steam out of the when- 
issued market for the new 1-year 
334% certificates and 3-year, 3 
month 314% notes, but both man- 
aged to maintain reasonable pre 
miums. 
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reserve Positions Eased 


Entering January with a small 
negative reserve position, the mem- 
ber banks managed to show positive 
reserves for the next three weeks. 
The float stayed up at an average of 
over $1,450,000,000 for the first four 
weeks and then dropped to just over 
$1-billion. In the last week of the 
month the reserves were again nega- 
tive but only to the extent of about 
$180,000,000. 

Meanwhile lagging Treasury re- 
ceipts and continued expense outgoes 
kept the Treasury balance at the 
Federal at unusually low levels. 
Furthermore, the banks themselves 
acted as if they were anxious to keep 
themselves in a less restricted posi- 
tion than for some time. 


Loans and Securities 
Move Downward 

The seasonal decline in bank loans 
during January continued through- 
out the month and was somewhat 
greater than in the same month 
last year. For the reporting mem- 
ber banks “gross loans adjusted” 
were down $1,981,000,000 from De- 


Recommendation on Savings Bond Interest 


Tre Treasury had requested Congress, as BANKING went to press, to 
permit an increase in Savings Bond interest to 3%% from 3%. With 
the same denominations and maturity values, the Series E Bonds would 
reach the higher rate through a shortening of their maturity period from 
nine years and eight months to eight years and eleven months. The change 


would be effective only for bonds bought after February 1, 1957. 

A new set of redemption values would lessen the penalty for early 
cashing of the bonds. By the end of three years the holder of a bond 
would receive 8% of his investment upon cashing it, as against 24% 


at present, 


There would also be a new Series H Bond to yield 3%%, the Treasury 
announced. The present semiannual cash payments of interest would be 


increased for the new bond. 


Maximum purchases in any one year by any one individual would be 
cut from the $20,000 now permitted to $10,000. 
The Treasury has also announced that the Series J and K bonds will 


not be offered after April 30. 


cember 26 to January 30. Commer- 
cial and agricultural loans accounted 
for $1,040,000,000 of the decrease, 
while real estate and other loans 
were off about $250,000,000. 

This being true, it might have 
been expected that security holdings 
would increase. On the contrary, 
the total of securities held declined 
$636,000,000, of which amount hold- 


ings of Government securities ac- 
counted for $556,000,000. 

It is true that during January the 
steady succession of corporate and 
tax-exempt offerings were well priced 
and well taken by the market, but the 
absorption of these issues seems to 
have been entirely outside of the 
banking system. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 


THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


ss a record offering of new securities and an 
unusually large amount of bonds to be offered in 
the future, no congestion was apparent in the invest- 


ment markets. New issues of all descriptions moved 
well, and little inventory was left on the shelves of 
underwriters. 

Improved prices were an important element in the 
picture. They accounted for some reduction in borrow- 
ing costs, thus helping stimulate new financing and 
municipal and corporate improvement and expansion 
plans. 

An example of this was the 4.35% borrowing cost 
of Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. on its 
$35,000,000 of 31-year 4% % debentures early in Febru- 
ary. The rate paid by the company was significantly 
lower than the 4.65% New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had to pay for its $35,000,000 29-year 
debentures sold a month earlier. 


Bux borrowing costs, according to a study by the 
Investment Bankers Association of America, resulted 
in the postponement of 87 scheduled tax-exempt bond 
issues, totaling some $191,000,000 in the last quarter 
of 1956. Coupled with the 1956 postponements, author- 
ized issues in the blueprint stage are expected to create 
an exceptionally high demand for long-term funds this 
year by state and local governments. The demand for 
corporate funds alone on January 1 (visible supply) 
was estimated at $2.26-billion. 

In 1956, U. S. industry sold $14-billion in new issues. 
This record total exceeded 1955 by about $2-billion. The 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


component figures are publicly offered flotations totaling 
$7,198,000,000, which was well over $1-billion above the 
1955 figure. Also, there were private placements of 
$9,413,000,000 sold to institutional investors. This figure 
was about $1-billion higher than in 1955. Wall Street 
investment syndicates were largely responsible for 
negotiating both types of financing. 


Aisne public offerings, bond issues accounted for the 
largest portion, or about $4,354,000,000 in 296 issues. 
Common stock flotations aggregated $2,256,000,000, in 
486 issues, which attested to the optimism regarding 
equities. Preferred stocks were a poor third, with $587,- 
000,000. Industrial companies sparked the list with 
$3.8-billion, followed by utilities with $2.5-billion. 

Volume of financing by electric public utilities in 
January was higher than in any single month of 1956. 
Total securities’ placements were $251,000,000 in this 
group, of which $184,000,000 were represented by new 
bond offerings. Equity financing totaled $57,000,000. 
Most of the gas company financing was done through 
private placement of debt issues. 

Total January bond flotations gained impressively to 
a new high for the month since 1927. They aggregated 
about $2-billion, of which $618,000,000 were offered by 
states and municipalities, including housing bonds. The 
total was boosted by financing of the Federal Land 
Banks, Home Loan Banks, and the World Bank. The 
total compared with only $902,000,000 in January 1956. 
Equity issues in the first month came to $38,100,000, 
against $26,500,000 in the like 1956 period. 
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ANK OF AMERICA has extended 
B its school Achievement Awards 

program to 60 junior colleges 
in California. 

Inaugurated in 1948 for outstand- 
ing California high school seniors, 
the program has been so successful 
that a similar project at the next 
educational level was tested last 
year and now has been adopted. 

In the junior college phase of the 
big program, 120 outstanding grad- 
uates in business education will re- 
ceive a total of $12,000 in cash this 
spring. The purpose is to encourage 
the business student in planning his 
career and spur him to complete his 
education with honors. 


Faculties to Pick Winners 


One of the two winners in each 
participating junior college will be 
in banking or business administra- 
tion, the other in secretarial or 
clerical courses. Selections will be 
made by a faculty committee at each 
college on the basis of. scholastic 
excellence, personality, leadership, 
and extracurricular activities. A 
plaque will be given to the schools 
to record the names of each year’s 
winners. 

In addition to 120 $100 awards, 
certificates of merit in various occu- 
pational fields will be presented at 
school awards assemblies. As a cli- 
max, the cash prizes will be awarded 
at special dinners, one in Los An- 
geles and one in San Francisco. 
Invited to attend will be friends of 
the winners, faculty representatives 
of all 60 junior colleges and the 
press. 

For operating efficiency the bank 
has divided the junior college pro- 
gram into northern and southern 
divisions, with an equal number of 
schools in each. The pilot program 
last year was conducted in the 


southern division, the objective be- 
ing to measure its reception by edu- 
cators and the interest and incentive 
for students. 

Typical of many letters from ad- 
ministrative heads is one from Ralph 
Prator, 


president of Bakersfield 


A Public 


in Youth 


Incentive 


“To an institution for public 
service such as banking, there 
can hardly be any public rela- 
tions investment so sound, so 
constructive, as providing in- 
centive for the bright young 
men and women who soon will 
bring their fresh talents into 
our productivity, economy, and 
into our civic and governmental 
life.’—S. CLARK BEISE, presi- 
dent, Bank of America. 


College: ‘Your tangible and wel- 
come interest is evidence of your 
fine faith in the young men and 
women of this community and cer- 
tainly embodies your belief in edu- 
cation.” 

An underlying reason for the pro- 
gram’s acceptance lies perhaps in 
the fact that it was developed, and 
continues to be guided, by edu- 
cators. 


Teachers Started It 


The Achievement Awards for high 
school students evolved from a re- 
quest by the bank to a group of 
eminent teachers to draw up a plan 
“to honor those seniors whose rec- 
ords as high school students indi- 
cate the most promise of future 
success and service to society.” 

Identical high school awards pro- 
grams are carried on in four geo- 
graphical areas: two in the north- 
ern part of California and two in the 
southern. Awards managers in the 
Public Relations Department admin- 
ister the program for the bank. 
Working closely with them are other 
public relations personnel in the 
bank’s San Francisco head office and 
Los Angeles headquarters. Execu- 
tives from among the more than 600 
branches throughout the state are 
called upon to work directly with 
the schools in their areas as co- 
ordinators. 

Competition is in four principal 
fields of study: fine arts, science 


Relations Investment 


and mathematics, liberal arts, and 
vocational arts. Seniors must first 
be selected by their own faculties, 
Next come zone eliminations and 
finally one of the four state finals, 

Candidates are evaluated on their 
scholastic attainments over their 
four years of high school plus their 
demonstrated qualities of leadership, 
character, personality, and sense of 
civic responsibility. 


Civic Leaders Are Final Judges 


At the zonal and final levels, the 
students are judged by civic leaders 
sitting in a panel. The young peo- 
ple are brought before them for 
group interviews, one for each field 
of study. They are evaluated not 
only on their records but also on 
their ability to carry on an intelli- 
gent discussion of their major 
studies. 

The panel selects winners in each 
field. First place at the zone level 
automatically advances the candi- 
dates to the finals; second and third 
in each field receive $50 and $25 re- 
spectively. 

The selection process is repeated 
in the four state events. Each final- 
ist is assured of at least $100 with 
special awards in each category of 
$1,000, $500, and $250. 

More than 1,000 cash prizes have 
been presented in the last nine years, 
with a total value of more than 
$250,000. Nearly 7,000 trophies 
have been presented and almost 
20,000 certificates. 

Last year, operating in nearly 
600 high schools with more than a 
third of a million students, the pro- 
gram distributed 3,800 certificates 
of distinction, 1,300 trophies for 
school representatives, and 373 cash 
awards totaling $44,900 for winners 
who advanced beyond the local level. 

This school year, including the 
new $12,000 junior college program, 
cash awards will amount to nearly 
$60,000. 

A follow-up by the bank has de- 
termined that almost 95% of the 
final award winners have gone to 
college. 
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YESTERDAY 


The author is executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago. 


as being a salesman. Bankers 

are pictured at their desks in 
family counsel or standing at the 
turning wheels of industry—the 
good right hand of the customers 
they advise. But this selfless service 
by the banker seldom suggests any- 
thing as materialistic as the plain 
old American brand of salesmanship. 
Yet the evolution of the banker, 
from the conservative and sometimes 
unsympathetic model of yesterday 
to our current Hearty Helper, may 
metamorphose him further to mer- 
chandiser and salesman. For all its 
traditional trappings of austerity 
and dignity, the banking industry is 
essentially a retail business that 
offers its services and product di- 
rectly to the consumer. Whether the 
consumer is an individual or a firm, 
the fact that the services and prod- 
uct offered must be sold involves an 
active effort. Banks are in business 
to make money as well as to handle 
it and, in the face of an increasingly 
competitive market, they cannot 
afford to rest on their balances and 
wait for business to walk in the 
door. New business must be invited, 
must be solicited. 


Ave nobody thinks of a banker 


Personal Touch 


A great stirring toward this end 
has come in increased advertising 
budgets, and, more and more, finan- 
cial advertising shows boldness in 
projecting’ sales appeal. But adver- 
tising, however folksy or friendly 
or colorful or astute, can never quite 
take the place of personal persuasion 
—and is, after all, but the first step 
in the pattern of persuasion. This is 
particularly true in the case of com- 
mercial accounts for business firms 
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Building a 
Small Bank’s 


Sales Foree 


where the audience is selective and 
the prize well worth the wooing. Of 
course, The First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York (to name but 
two) have both done outstanding 
jobs of advertising to industry. But 
for the smaller bank, whose adver- 
tising budget is limited, selling by 
reach of personal contact becomes 
the means. And, whether the per- 
sonal contact is made by lending 
officer, bank president, or teller, each 
of these then functions as salesman. 
How effectively they function as 
salesmen may be a matter of luck 
and personality. For they are, first 
of all, and properly so, bankers, and 
their training has not likely included 
selling skills. 


In Reverse... 


But since bankers do become sales- 
men in effect (and very often good 
ones), cannot salesmen also become 
bankers? And, if a bank is indeed a 
business directly serving the pub- 
lic, is not a proper sales force a 
logical development in departmental 
structure? Certainly the business 
development department of our 
bank has played a vital role in 
growth of deposits. And I feel that 
such a sales force can be a contribut- 
ing factor in the success of any bank, 
whatever its size. Whether a new 
business department is one man or 
20 naturally depends upon the avail- 
able market and the size of the par- 
ticular bank. But its unabashed 
ambition must be to go after busi- 
ness. Its personnel must contact, 
must solicit, must sell—must neces- 
sarily be salesmen. 

How, then, to staff a new business 
department? What qualifications of 
character and experience are most 
important in the man who will repre- 
sent your bank? This is always the 
$64 question, for it deals with the 


JEROME M. SAX 


intangibles of personality and abil- 
ity. 

But potential is more important 
than past performance for, given the 
natural endowments of poise and 
business acumen, a _ conscientious 
man will develop into an effective 
bank salesman. Maturity is often an 
advantage and, since the field of 
banking embraces ail types of busi- 
ness, you might choose for your sales 
force a retired manufacturer or 
businessman, an attorney, a man 
active in civic and religious activi- 
ties, possibly men outstanding in the 
fields of insurance or real estate, or 
career salesmen. 

If I were starting a new business 
department with one man, I should 
begin with a retired lawyer or busi- 
nessman—one who likes to be active 
and busy, who has established con- 
nections and has gregarious in- 
stincts. 

As your bank grows, the depart- 
ment may expand to include men 
with professional sales background 
—younger men who will bring vital- 
ity and drive. Ideally, you may 
assemble a Spark Plug, a Thinker, a 
Detail Man and Planner—types that 
complement each other and weld to- 
gether into a working force. Remem- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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Simpler Statements and Service 


Charges Through Automation 


Numeric I ntegrated 
Accounting Brings 


Many Changes 


AST month this magazine reported 
the birth of electronic checking 
account processing at The 

United States National Bank of 
Portland. To review briefly, a clerk 
proves in work on an adding ma- 
chine that has been electrically 
coupled to an IBM keypunch. Cards 
are produced as a by-product of the 
proving operation and are used to 
load transaction data on to the drum 
of a computer. Then balance cards 
locate corresponding transactions 
and update. Posting speed is ap- 
proximately 125 accounts per min- 
ute. Updated balances, four accounts 
per card, are printed out daily on 
a 407 printer at a rate of 600 ac- 
counts per minute. This system is 
called SONIA—System of Numeric 
Integrated Accounting. 

Our new baby SONIA is very 
definitely making her presence 
known and, like any other new baby, 
she demands not only attention but 
frequent changes. 


Statement Form Changed 


One of the most sweeping changes 
has been in the form of statement 
furnished to customers each month. 
From our very earliest thoughts 
about this radically different system 
of posting it has been apparent that 
the customer’s statement in its 
present detailed form would not be 
economical to produce. The first ap- 
proach was to explore thoroughly all 
avenues to see if a reasonable fac- 
simile of the old type could be pro- 
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ACCOUNT NO. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT WITH 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND 


PERIOD ENDING SERVICE 
CHARGE 


BALANCE ON STATEMENT 
LEss 
YOUR OUTSTANDING CHECKS 


DEPOSITS NOT CREDITED 

EQUALS 
BALANCE IN YOUR CHECKBOOK 


v 


BEGINNING BALANCE ENDING BALANCE 


a 


IF NO ERROR IS REPORTED IN THIRTY DAYS THIS STATEMENT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT 


The streamlined statement 


duced at a minimum of added cost. 
We found that a form of detailed 
statement can be made by accumu- 
lating the transaction cards, sorting 
them into account number order at 
the end of the statement period and 
making a straight listing. Such a 
listing is desirable from an auditing 
viewpoint, so by making two copies 
two birds can be killed with one 
stone. 


A Bit of Research 


The result, however, left us dis- 
satisfied. The present detailed state- 
ment is on one sheet of paper and 
the above process gives us two. By 
collating the beginning and ending 
balance cards into the transaction 
cards, we could get it on one sheet, 
but this just adds to the cost. The 
cost, of course, would be well justi- 
fied if our customers really wanted 
or needed the detail. Before going 
ahead with this method, we decided 
to do a little research into the sub- 
ject of statements. What was the 
origin of the present statement ? Had 
it been developed to fill a specific 
need as indicated by a thorough sur- 
vey? Had it just grown, like so 
many other banking functions? 

Our research took us back to the 
days when there were no _ book- 
keeping machines. In those days of 
the Boston ledger, passbooks were 


balanced at regular intervals. This 
was a workable system, but we have 
been unable to find any bankers who 
would willingly return to it. Yet, 
when the bookkeeping machine was 
first introduced, it met with stiff 
resistance. One of the characteristics 
of the bookkeeping machine was its 
movable carriage that transported 
the customer’s ledger sheet through 
various adding and subtracting posi- 
tions to produce a new balance. By 
simply going through this opera- 
tion twice, accuracy could be im- 
proved, and a second sheet produced 
that could be given to the customer 
as a statement of his account. 


"Some Smart Selling" 


At the time, it took some smart 
selling on the part of bankers to 
convince the public that this was as 
good as balancing passbooks. We 
won’t take sides as to which is best. 
The important point-is that our pres- 
ent form of statement evolved not 
because it was best for the customer, 
but apparently because the machine 
wouldn’t conveniently or’ economi- 
cally make any other kind. Armed 
with this knowledge, we approached 
the problem from the standpoint of 
what would be the simplest type of 
statement to reconcile, to give the 
customer all the essential informa- 
tion about his account, and to file. 
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JOHN N. RALEIGH 


Mr. Raleigh is assistant vice-president of The United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore. 
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The obvious answer was what we 
call a streamlined statement. Not 
only does it contain all essential in- 
formation about the account, but it 
is easy to reconcile and economical 
to produce. As can be seen in the 
illustration, this statement provides 
the starting balance, ending balance, 
service charge and number of items 
paid during the month. All debits 
and credits accompany it. 

To test this new thought, we took 
100 accounts at random, prepared 
streamlined statements by hand and 
sent them out in place of the regular 
statements. With each went a letter, 
explaining to the customer that this 
type of statement appeared to have 
all the information needed, yet was 
much better suited to electronic post- 
ing procedures than the old type. We 
asked opinions and reactions, and 
offered reconciling help if it should 
be needed. The old type statements 
were retained in the branch, ready 
for immediate delivery to these cus- 
tomers if the reaction had been bad. 


"Unexpectedly Good" 


Results were unexpectedly good. 
Most of the customers had no diffi- 
culty and, among those who did, it 
was gratifying to hear that the 
primary cause of complaint was the 
strangeness of the new form. In 
practically every case, once the rec- 
oncilement process was explained 
and demonstrated, the customer had 
no objection to the new statement. 
This led to a revision of the form, 
incorporating now on its face a form 
for the customers’ use in reconciling. 
Branch personnel have done an excel- 
lent job in educating the customers. 
In all cases, customers have been 
told that detail can be furnished if 
a occasion should arise where it is 
needed. So far Sheridan Branch has 
been using this streamlined state- 
ment on all accounts for six months 
and there has been practically no call 
for detail. 


An Electronic Branch 


It was at this point that the 
decision was made to expand SONIA 
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to the brand new Eastport Plaza 
Branch just opening. We believe this 
is the first branch in history that 
has never had any type of book- 
keeping other than electronic. 
The success of the streamlined 
statement at Sheridan prompted us 
to try it at Eastport Plaza as well, 
and at this writing it has been very 
well received by the customers of 
that branch. While two branches cer- 
tainly can’t provide conclusive evi- 
dence, the indications are that the 
streamlined statement will be will- 
ingly accepted by customers if banks 
will sell it as they had to sell the 
present type many years ago. ~ 


A New Balancing System 

Among the many other changes 
our “baby” has demanded is an en- 
tirely new system of balancing the 
bank. Also, we no longer defer head 
office and Federal Reserve bank cash 
letters, but pay for them immedi- 
ately, so banking service has been 
improved. Stop payments and holds 
can no longer be handled by placing 
a jacket over the ledger sheet. With 
SONIA, there is no ledger sheet. To 
handle such items, we have set up 
what we call a paying station. 

Before discussing it, consider for 
@ moment that every check pre- 
sented for payment is posted against 
the customers’ accounts regardless 
of whether they are signed, dated, 
or forged and without regard to 
such important considerations as 
money in the account or a stop pay- 
ment order against the check. For 
this reason the print-out must be, 
and is, classified as a preliminary 
trial balance. Checks have definitely 
not been paid as yet. 

When the print-out and unsorted 
checks arrive at the branch in the 
morning, almost everyone pitches 
in to help sort the checks into 
numerical order. While this is being 
done, a senior person is pulling the 
items that have created or increased 
overdrafts. Since SONIA has placed 
an indicator card next to each ane 
this is a fast job. 


While management is deciding 
whether to pay or return such items, 
the checks are photographed and 
simultaneously face stamped with 
a die reading ‘Processed on’ fol- 
lowed by the date. Checks then go to 
the paying station, which is simply 
a given number of file drawers and 
signature cards. Tellers file the same 
sections every day. Check file guides 
bear the account number and the 
customer’s signature. Each check is 
filed behind all others and in front 
of the file guide so that every sig- 
nature is compared to the specimen; 
a far better control of signatures 
than under the old system of post- 
ing. 

Stop payment information and 
special instructions also appear on 
the file guide making it virtually im- 
possible to ignore vital account in- 
formation. The exact moment of 
payment of each check is as it is 
dropped in front of the guide and 
the teller moves on to the next. This 
definition of final payment is one of 
the most vital parts of the posting 
system. If an item is not to be 
paid, it is simply placed aside and 
then written up on the return item 
sheet. From this, reversal cards are 
prepared that tell SONIA to restore 
the status quo to both the balance 
and the item count. 


Changes in Service 
Charge Procedure 


Service charge procedure has also 
changed. SONIA keeps a running 
account of the minimum balance dur- 
ing the month and the number of 
items paid to date. We had originally 
planned to have the computer figure 
the service charges automatically. 
This is perfectly possible, but some 
quick cost accounting showed that 
it cost more to figure them on the 
computer than to do them with a 
pencil, a chart and a copy of the 
final print-out for the service charge 
period. Since all necessary informa- 
tion appears on a single line, charges 
can be computed almost as fast as 
a person can write. We are still 
working on this phase, however, and 
ii appears that the final answer 
might be a combination of manual 
and mechanical processing. 

As with most other elements of 
the operation, we have had to draw 
the line against ‘a very strong tend- 
ency to over-mechanize. Practically 
every peripheral phase could be done 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Dont settle for less! 


MAKE SURE 
YOUR NEXT 


MAKE SURE you get an automatic feeder that 
combines high precision with high speed. Revolution- 
ary feeder in Recordak Reliant makes it all but im- 
possible to double-feed documents and miss pictures. 
It also straightens out creased and folded items. 


MAKE SURE you get a quiet, smooth-running 
microfilmer. Reliant—with all-steel construction and 
soundproofing — reduces noise and vibration to wel- 
come minimum. Variations in weather or room tem- 
perature do not affect optical system. 


MICROFILMER HAS ALL OF 
THESE FEATURES 


MAKE SURE you can photograph all your docu- 
ments at reduction ratios required for easy reading of 
filmed images. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 reductions 
—40 to 1, for top film economy ; and 32 to 1 and 24 tol 
for most legible reproductions of larger documents. 


MAKE SURE you and your operator are completely 
satisfied before you buy or rent. Recordak’s Free Trial 
Offer lets you have a new Reliant for 30 days without 
any rental charge or obligation to buy. Make any com- 
parison, make any test—fair enough? 
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MAKE SURE you can index items right on the film. 
New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing gives you this exclusive feature that lets you 
find any picture faster in your film reader. Nothing to 
learn—just dial desired code number before you record. 


MAKE SURE you can photograph two rolls of film 
simultaneously. Reliant lets you do this whenever you 
need extra film copies for off-the-premises storage or 
other reasons. And it accommodates 200-ft. rolls, which 
cuts time-outs for film loading in half. 


MAKE SURE you can endorse or cancel automati- 
cally in the microfilming run. Reliant eliminates need 
for separate operations and equipment. And its pre- 
cision feeder prevents missed impressions by stopping 
documents that are stuck together. 


MAKE SURE you get a choice of recording methods 
to match job at hand. Reliant lets you photograph the 
fronts and backs of checks simultaneously, side by 
side, the fronts of documents down one side of film, 
up the other, or across the full width of the film. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in your “30-day Free Trial Offer” of new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
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Coal 


...and here’s how banks help. 


There’s more to a chunk of coal than 
meets the eye. 


Stored inside this most basic of fuels 
is the age-old energy of the sun. And 
now, coal that once served man as fuel 
alone goes into everything from lead 


pencils to linoleum—DDT to TNT. 


To unlock the riches of coal, many 
people work together. Men who mine 
the coal. Manufacturers who build ma- 
chines and safety devices that increase 
coal production. Research men who, 
day by day, develop new coal by-prod- 


eyes the future 


ucts. And there are bankers too. 


COAL CASH 


Bank loans provide ready cash for min- 
ing and delivering the coal that pow- 
ers industry, generates our electricity, 
and keeps the home fires burning. 
Bank financing helps export millions 
of tons of coal to nations all over the 
world. And bank loans back the con- 
version of coal into countless products. 


YOU WIN 


In the coal industry, as in almost all 
business, large or small, bankers are at 


work. Their services and resources are 
available wherever they can help most 
to stimulate growth and productivity. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, leading lender to U.S. industry, 
is proud of the contribution commer- 
cial banks are making to the well-being 
of the entire nation. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(One of a series of advertisements appearing in New York City newspapers) 
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Why Banks Like Girls 


TA MEETING of a thousand bank leaders recently 
in Chicago, Roy W. Johnson, executive vice- 
president of the General Electric Company, 
disclosed the astonishing fact that his daughter, 
Kristine, now aged 10, would be 54 in the year 2000. 
Obviously, as far as Kristine is concerned, this is a 
world-shaking bit of information, especially when 
coupled with the prospect that there will be 100,- 
000,000 more people in this country by the time she 
reaches that point in life when one wishes the years 
would not go so fast. 

Even though she may not be ready to take much 
interest in bankers, it is not too soon for bankers to 
be interested in her. Girls grow up and all surveys 
show that women and their families are becoming 
more important users of bank services. 


MARKET FOR BANK LOANS 


In fact if we classify bank loans roughly between the 
business category and those made for family and liv- 
ing purposes we find that the latter exceed the 
commercial, industrial and agricultural by a good 
margin. 

Mr. Johnson went on to say that the world of 2000 
would be quite different from today and that it be- 
hooved every business fo have farsighted plans in 
order to stay in business. 

But why look so far ahead for great changes or 
opportunities? Here are a few of the things that are 
on the drawing boards right now and likely to have 
a profound effect on the market for bank services. 
Cooking. Today’s electric and gas ranges, says this 
authority, are simply open flame cooking, another 
version of the primitive camp fire, Not too long hence 
we'll see electronic cooking all the way. 

It will be unbelievably fast with meals prepared 
within minutes from the freezer. 

Cleaning. The way we wash clothes today is not far 
from beating them with stones in a brook. Electronics 
will take over here, too, so that within 5 years we 
should have a washer-dryer apparatus with no mov- 
ing parts and performing the job in a half hour. 

Air Conditioning. Atmospheric control in homes will 
be revolutionized within five years. In two years the 
industry expects to market equipment available to 
older homes, too, for completely controlled tempera- 
tures the year round. 


The list goes on and on. Lighting, closets, cup- 
boards, storage bins and a whole catalogue of innova- 
tions for work and play. 

So much has been said about the age of miracles, 
the workless kitchen, cars that drive themselves, the 
lengthening of years of life and health, travel, in- 
creasing millions of marriages, babies and so on, that 
we take it all for granted. 

The truth is that this guaranteed annual Life of 
Reilly depends on a great deal of guaranteed annual 
hard work and salesmanship. 

There has been a huge rise in volume of consumer 
spending in the past decade. Part has been due to 
higher prices, part to more population, but most of it 
reflects more spending per capita and a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

When the shrieks of teen age audiences applauding 
some TV idol fill the living room, older people look 
gravely around and murmur something about what’s 
the world coming to. The world is coming to some- 
thing but it is likely to be a revival of real family life. 


THE MEASURE OF OPPORTUNITY 


The banks that are most successful in cultivating 
customers right now will have a running start on the 
greatest era of expanding opportunities in history. 

Out of a total of around $25-billion in home mort- 
gage loans forecast this year the commercial banks 
will take care of about $5-billion and the mutual sav- 
ings banks, say, $1,600-million, 

The savings and loan associations are handling 
twice the commercial bank volume and more than five 
times that of the mutuals, and their relative share is 
rising. 

At the start of the year the total, including auto- 
mobile, home improvement, personal, and other con- 
sumer loans, was a little more than $31-billion. The 
banks handled about $11,700-million of this and the 
rest was divided among sales finance companies, 
credit unions, consumer finance companies, retail 
outlets and other lenders. 

This is a fair picture of the market for bank serv- 
ices, somewhat oversimplified in order to underline 
the opportunity banks have to increase their share. 

In the months ahead we hope that BANKING’S 
Business Building Bulletin will be able to develop 
important facts and figures on this market. 


William R. Kuhns 
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Bank Banishes 


‘Blue Monday” 


The old National Bank of Martinsburg, West Va., 
decided to do something about “Blue Monday.” So 
on the first business day of the week it sets this sign 
in the lobby: 

“Good Morning to You. This Is Monday. You Might 
As Well Smile. Every One Feels Just Like You Do.” 
The “Monday” is in blue. 

Assistant Cashier John N. Caldwell, who thought 
that one up, tells BANKING the sign really works. His 
desk is just inside the door, and he sees everybody 
who comes in. 

“When customers first read it they smile,” he says. 
“If they notice someone else also reading it, there’s 
usually a good hearty laugh. Yes, the general attitude 
of folks on Monday morning has definitely bright- 
ened.” 

Mr. Caldwell is working on other signs — one for 
each day of the week. These will be keyed to birthdays 
and will bear appropriate lines from the old jingle: 
““Monday’s child is full of joy, Tuesday’s child is,”’ etc. 

“They'll make the person who reads them try to 
remember what day he was born,” Mr. C. figures. 
“That will start a train of thought... and where did 
this train begin? At the Old National!” 

The bank’s daily advertising in the paper is in the 
same friendly, homely vein. On the theory that ‘“‘peo- 
ple will read something if it meets their fancy,” Mr. 
Caldwell writes ads about apples, the milkman, rob- 
ins, picnics, flat tires, pleasure, going to church, 
country ham, carpentry, ferns, fishing. There is, of 
course, a tie-in with bank service, usually savings. 
For example, an advertisement titled “Frozen Pies” 
went like this: 

“We were surprised to learn of the large number 
of housewives who bake fresh fruit and berry pies 
and store them in the deep freeze... scheduled to be 
eaten when the cold weather is whistling around the 
corner ... This lay away plan is a fine thing — for the 
stomach. A lay away plan for money is fine for the 
future. Lay it away at...” etc. 


That “Blue Monday” sign in the lobby of The Old National Bank, 
Martinsburg, West Va., makes two customers smile. They’re Mrs. 
William Henry, bookkeeper for a road contracting firm, and 
Attorney Lacy I. Rice, Jr. 


Pixies Enliven 
Construction of 
Bank's New Home 


The First National Bank of Allentown, Pa., had a 
novel and dramatic idea for attracting public atten- 
tion to the new home it’s constructing. 

The bank acquired four pixies of heroic size — two 
carpenters, a painter and a riveter — and hung them 
among the girders. The gayly colored figures, made 
of weatherproof papier-maché over metal frames, 
immediately became a conversation piece around 
town. They were news, too; the papers took pictures 
and wrote stories. Signs on the premises read: “We 
Are Building Here a Greater Bank to Serve a Great 
Community.” 

Passersby stopped to smile at the pixie painter 
sitting on a scaffold holding a red paint brush in 
one hand while a bucket, just fallen, dangled from 
his toe. The carpenter had had a mishap, too; he 
clung to a girder by one hand while the other clutched 
a giant saw. The second carpenter sat comfortably 
astride a beam, and the riveter went happily about 
his work. 

The bank called customers’ attention to the fun in 
a statement insert which explained some of the facili- 
ties that will be available when the building is fin- 
ished. 

The pixies figured conspicuously in the First Na- 
tional’s advertising, too. 
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National Bank of Allentown. 
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“Take a Booklet,’’ Says Bank — 
and Many People Do 


The Stamford (Conn.) Trust Company has a pop- 
ular service that’s proving to be good community 
relations. 

The bank offers free booklets on subjects in four 
general categories: health and safety, education, 
self-improvement, home and recreation. 

“Realizing that a large share of new business 
comes from present customers,” explains Miss Agnes 
B. Cooney, assistant vice-president, “(we are always 
interested in something that will appeal to them and 
at the same time carry our message into the home as 
a permanent piece of advertising. We’ve met this 
problem very economically with our customer booklet 
rack, offering pamphlets completely different from 
the usual type of bank advertising material.” 

Each week or two a new title, with the bank’s ad 
imprinted on the back cover, is placed in the rack. 
The supplier furnishes advance copies, from which a 
selection is made. 

“Rarely is more than one booklet taken, indicating 
that people choose only something of real interest 
which will be read by family and friends,” says Miss 
Cooney. “Many customers report they are keeping 
the booklets as a reference library. 

“We feel the rack is doing an excellent community 
—* job — and it’s also a good medium for the 
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in spi rust Compan helped 
local SPCA’s fund drive. 


by John L. Cooley 


‘‘ Advantages of Bank’’ Theme of 
$1,000 Staff Essay Contest 


A staff essay contest on the subject “Why It Is 
Advantageous to Do Business with a Bank” brought 
good results at The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise. 

The bank offered prizes totaling $1,000 for the best 
papers, and three outstanding essays were printed as 
a brochure. There were more than 225 entries. 

Assistant Vice-president Marshall Sheil says the 
papers showed careful study of “‘the vast difference 
between a savings and loan association and a com- 
mercial bank.” He believes the contest will pay “‘ex- 
cellent dividends” through the increased ability of 
the staff to discuss this subject intelligently when- 
ever the opportunity arises. 


Horse in Bank Helps 
SPCA Drive 


A 75-year-old horse in the lobby of a bank helped 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
collect its annual campaign funds. 

The steed — at that age, of course, he had to be 
plaster — stood alertly in the main office of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, and 
many folks of all ages stopped to admire, pick up a 
piece of SPCA literature, and (let’s hope) make a 
contribution. 

“Gray Rover’ once spent his years in front of a 
harness maker’s shop, wearing accouterment sold by 
the proprietor. For his bank appearance in these days 
of limitless horsepower he wore saddle and bridle. 

The Providence Evening Bulletin gave “Gray 
Rover” a front page story. Headline: “75 and a Mite 
Stiff, but Good for a Plug.” 
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Check-Cashing 
Do’s and Dont’s 


Some banks may be interested in passing along to 
business customers a few basic rules for check cash- 
ing, compiled by George W. Adlam, check fraud con- 
sultant to The Todd Company of Rochester, N.Y. 
Here they are: : 

1. Don’t let anyone hurry you. It’s your money 
being paid out. 

2. Don’t cash a check for a stranger without posi- 
tive identification. Social Security cards and auto 
licenses are easily forged. 

3. Don’t cash checks signed with a rubber stamp, 
written in pencil, or showing signs of alteration. 

4. Beware of out-of-town checks. 

5. Be extra careful when cashing checks while 
banks are closed. This is a favorite time for the 
check crook to operate. 

6. Don’t cash checks for juveniles. They’re not 
legally responsible, and often are used as “runners” 
for check crook gangs. 

7. Don’t cash bank counter checks. They are de- 
signed for use only in the banks issuing them. 

8. Don’t accept pre-endorsed checks. Have all 
checks endorsed in your presence, and put the pre- 
senter’s address on the check. 

9. Don’t cash checks for amounts considerably 
more than the amount of the purchase. It may be an 
attempt to defraud you of cash in addition to mer- 
chandise. 

10. Be sure all checks are those of existing persons 
or concerns, and that every check is drawn on an 
existing bank. Fictitious checks are top favorites 
with crooks. 

11. Be sure your own checks are protected, and 
can’t be altered with ink eradicator or by erasures. 

12. Additional protection for your own checks is 
provided by a mechanical check writer and signer. 


Bankers Aid U.S.A.’s 
‘‘People to People’’ Program 


Bankers have a part in the big “People to People” 
program which President Eisenhower has organized 
for promoting international understanding and 
friendship. 


As reported in BANKING’s December 1956 issue, a 
committee on foreign banking relations, appointed 
by the immediate past president of the American 
Bankers Association, Fred F. Florence, is one of 40 
representing major business, professional and cul- 
tural groups in the United States. 


Mr. Florence, president of the Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, was host at one of the program’s pilot 
meetings held in that city. More than 500 business 
and civic leaders were told that open communications 
between peoples of the world can be an important 
step toward peace. 


Howard Pyle, former Governor of Arizona and now 
special assistant to President Eisenhower, said that 
winning the battle for men’s minds “can very well be 
more important than any ever waged with guns and 
bombs.” Success of the program, he asserted, did not 
depend on detailed knowledge of American foreign 
policy. “It’s the simple truths about us and our pas- 
sion for peace in a free world that need to be told as 
only a liberty-loving people can tell.” 


Theodore S. Repplier, president of the Advertising 
Council, Inc., said revolts in the Soviet satellite na- 
tions were influenced by radio programs beamed 
through the Iron Curtain from the West. The un- 
armed people were not urged to revolt, he said; 
rather, they were given news of the outside world. 


“They got the truth. The essence of this program 
is to see that the people get the facts. The unrest 
illustrates the power of these facts.” 


Details of the “People-to-People” program are discussed | 
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39 Staffers Make 3,000 Calls 
in Macon Bank's Pre-opening 
Sales ‘‘Blitz”’ 


The day before the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank opened a new branch in Macon, Ga., 39 staff 
people called at nearly 3,000 homes in the neighbor- 
hood to tell folks that the Ingleside office was ready 
for business. 

This “blitz” sales staff included 25 who came to 
Macon by special bus from C & S headquarters in 
Atlanta. They were chosen for their experience in 
house-to-house calling, their dependability, person- 
ality and thorough knowledge of the bank. 

The canvassers, inviting householders and families 
to attend the next day’s opening, got a friendly recep- 
tion. One businessman, who interrupted a shave to 
answer the doorbell, listened to his bank visitor’s lit- 
tle speech, then asked the caller in for coffee. An 
attractive young saleslady, confronted by a grand- 
mother who spoke only French, drew on her high 
school French to tell her story, much to the older 
woman’s delight. 

Preparations for the Ingleside “blitz” started in 
Atlanta weeks in advance. Maps, telephone books and 
directories were used to cover the section block by 
block, house by house. The plans were under direction 
of Howard S. Starks, vice-president in charge of 
marketing. 

More than 8,000 people visited the colonial style 
Ingleside office on opening day. “And,” says Mr. 
Starks, “our bank gained hundreds of new friends.” 


HERE'S. friendly, effec: 


tive, It’s card, printed in blue ink, which the Newton 


(Mass.) Savings Bank gives to new mortgages when the 
Papers are signed. 

customer gets a generous supply, 
distribution to his friends. 


rent life. The display was staged for Arrow, 


FPRA Staff Training Program 


THE VISUAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association has published a brochure on the 
use of visual aids in training bank employees. Titled 
“Dividends from Staff Training,” it presents an organized 
program based on FPRA’s sound slidefilms. 


Newsy Column 


THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK of Gastonia, N.C., is run- 
ning a “Timely Topics” column of newspaper advertising. 
Each consists of local items, that usually include one about 
a bank service. The writer is Mrs. Maida Adams, 


Handy Personnel Booklet 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of Elkhart, Ind., has a versatile 
personnel booklet, designed for ready reference. It’s 
made in ladder style. Subjects are printed on separate 
leaves, stapled at the top, with the main title at the bot- 
tom of each page, and the reader lifts, rather than turns, 
the leaves. After the first printing a page can be removed, 
reprinted and the booklet restapled. 

Subjects covered include “Confidential Customer Rela- 
tions,” “A Bit of History,” “Salaries and Hours of Work,” 
“Job Responsibilities,” ‘Vacations, “Personal Affairs,” 
“Our Business Home,” “Bank Services," and the various 
fringe benefits. 

There’s a message of welcome to new employees from 
President George S. Anderson. 


“We've Moved... | 7 
Indian Display | 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK of New York City gave the 
window galleries of its Rockefeller Plaza branch for an 
” exhibit of American Indian history, cuiture, art, and cur- 
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..that sell SERVICES 


Your A.B.A. Advertising Department Presents 


New direct advertising material for use in monthly statements, on de- 
positors’ desks, and for enclosure with letters to special mailing lists. 


This Folder Include: 
? Name and Address 


19.00 per 1000 
00 - $18.50 per 1000 


AT A SAVING 


| 
DRIVEIN 
BROW MONEY AT 
GOES Here 
| and do your "9 fo Your Bank 
7499 . . $19.50 per 
BANKING 
4 an fieance yous | | 
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that sell SERVICES 


Kit of Free Material Available 


to help you implement the A.B.A. sayings promotional program 


''The BANK is the Saver’s Best Friend’’ 


The kit, sent to all banks ordering any material in this savings program, contains the following: 


SELLING THE 
on the 


NEW 


The Peter Penny symbol and slogan, in 
mat form, can be used in ads offering 
the savings aids, and/or in any news- 
Paper advertisement on the program 
theme that you may publish. 


HOW TO BUILD savinc 
IN 


Display card for displaying savings aids: 
The card shown here, made of heavy 
cardboard, with easel on back, measures 
11” x 14”. Space is provided for mount- 
ing a sample. 


For complete information on any 
phase of the ‘‘Saver’s Friend’’ program, 
write the Advertising Department, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 12 East 36 St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


S DISPLAYS 
AND LOBBY 


Ask for your FREE COPY of this 
SAVINGS AID 


he BANK the 


Best Priend 
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and sell SERVICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAXIMUM INSURAN 
FOR EACH DEPOSITOR 


SIGN OF SUPER SAFETY! In a financial institu- 
tion where this sign appears, people’s hard-earned 
dollars are insured against loss as the sign specifies 
(the full cost of the insurance, by the way, being 
borne by the institution and its fellow members of 
the FDIC). Moreover, those dollars are protected 
by sound management, conservative investment 
policies, periodic examinations, and physical safe- 
guards — a combination of safety factors available 
only at a bank. For only a bank can be an FDIC 
member . . . can offer five-way, super safety. 


BANK YOUR MONEY—WITH US, WE SUGGEST: 
WE WILL WELCOME YOUR ACCOUNT. 


(Bank name goes here.) 


Advertising Department for a subscription form. 


The New 1957 A.B.A. Informative 


Newspaper Advertisements 


This new ad series was conceived to meet a 
need that many bankers consider urgent: For 
banks to do a better job of informing the public 
about the role of banking in the economic life 
of America; in the daily lives of all Americans, 
Only thus, say key men, can banks extend their. « 
services to the greatest number of people who 
can use them to advantage. ol 

Hence, in these ads, photographs depict the a 
many faces of America; related text outlines | 
important or indispensable functions of bank- | 
ing in everyday living, Each ad concludes with 
a “tag line’ emphasizing the text message — 
usually a persuasive invitation to make use of 
one or more of your bank's services. 

The impressiveness of photos in the extra 
size made possible by ads of 8” depth, like 
these, has been shown by the popularity of 
A.B.A. ad series of similar size and design. 

Informative Series “‘O” consists of 52 ads, 
complete in mat form. Ads measure 2 columns 
x 8”, The first 8 ads (shown here) will be sent 
when subscription is received; the balance, 4 
per month thereafter. Total cost is $59.50. 

To order this series, simply write the A.B.A. 


A BILLION BUSHELS A YEAR! Huge as it is, 
our nation’s wheat crop is a “drop in the bucket” 


compared to the total of all of our farm products. 
It takes a lot of combines to harvest so much 
wheat; it takes a lot more equipment, plus seed, 


stock, feed, fertilizer, land, and labor to make 
possible the nation’s total farm output — and those 
things take a lot of money. Where does so much 
money come from? America’s farmers make wide- 
spread use of credit; and banks furnish more farm 
credit than any other institutional lenders 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, LOOK TO YOUR 
BANK FOR CREDIT — AT LOW COST. 


| 
D = 
| 
BY | | 
The Feder a; | 
al Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
510,000 
| 
; 
i 
— 
| | 
The advertisement shown above is actual size: 2 columns x 8”. The’ 
reproductions at right, of other ads in the new informative series, 
| are reduced in size. 
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TELL readers important, helpful facts about banking ... SELL 
readers the idea of making full use of your banking facilities. 


“| WORK FOR A PROUD FAMILY —the fam- 
ily of American savers.” That family is justly 
proud of its prudence and foresight. It is a big 
family, too. In banks alone, nearly 73 million 
people have on deposit some $80 billion — more 
savings dollars than have been accumulated any- 
where else. Clearly, many savers appreciate the 
benefits of bank safety, and centralized financial 
service... America’s family of more than 14,000 
banks is also proud — proud to have earned first 
place with America’s family of savers 


THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE HAVING MONEY 
IN THE BANK. WHY NOT SAVE WITH US? 


WHERE DO GOOD JOBS COME FROM? 
To a degree, good pay is the result of the diligence 
and skill of a worker himself. Without modern 
machines, however, supplied by employing com- 
Panies, many jobs couldn't exist. When a com- 
pany wants to add tools, and its ready money 
is tied up in production, credit is needed. Banks 
Supply a large part of such credit; and thus help 
worker as well as employer. Better tools make 
for better production — and better production, in 
turn, makes for better jobs. 


BANK LOANS HELP BUILD BUSINESS — 
TO EVERYBODY'S BENEFIT. 


CONVENIENCE IS THE KEYNOTE of super- 
market merchandising. The basic idea is to make 
a large variety of goods available in a single place, 
in recognition of the fact that many people value 
a saving in time. America’s banks have long recog- 
nized that fact. Before the retail supermarket was 
born, they were offering a wide range of banking 
facilities “under one roof”; and today they con- 
tinue to serve as “supermarkets of financial serv- 
ice,” enabling their neighbors to attend to every- 
day money matters with true convenience. 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR BANK — AND 
FIND OUT THE MANY WAYS WE CAN SERVE YOU. 


AMERICA’S ON THE MOVE! In 1900, fac- 
tory sales of passenger automobiles in the U.S.A. 
totalled fewer than 5,000. Today, it is estimated 
that more than 50 million motor vehicles ply our 
highways; that this is only a foretaste of things to 
come. At the end of 1955, the books of the 
nation’s banks showed more than $5 billion in 
outstanding credit for auto purchases. Ever alert 
to the changing needs of the nation, banks have 
played—and continue to play—an important part 
in America’s unparalleled move to motorization. 


if YOU PLAN TO FINANCE A CAR, WHY NOT 
SEE.US ABOUT A LOW-COST BANK AUTO LOAN? 


DON’T FORGET THE CHANGE! Change is 
mighty important. You expect the stores you 
patronize to be prepared to make change. You 
need it to pay fares, to buy from vending machines, 
to take care of gratuities. Multiply your own case 
by millions, and you will have some idea of the 
change requirements of the nation. Who main- 
tains the important change supply? Chiefly, local 
banks. Keeping America’s “money-traffic” run- 
ning smoothly is one of many services that banks 
render without charge, for the benefit of all. 


EVERY DAY, THE BANK PERFORMS VITAL 
SERVICES TO MEET THE COMMUNITY'S NEEDS. 


COSTLY CONFLAGRATION! The nation’s fire 
loss in 1955 exceeded $850 million. What with 
some 250,000 home fires, householders must have 
borne no small share of the total. However great 
that share, though, consider “what might have 
been,” lacking fire-fighters, insurance settlements 
— and the protective facilities of banks. In a safe 
deposit box inside a bank's vault, valuables are 
beyond the reach of a fire that strikes a home; and 
banks provide this protection at a cost within the 
reach of nearly everyone. 


COME IN AND RESERVE YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOX IN OUR BANK'S VAULT. 
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A.B.A. Speech Service 


The A.B.A. Public Relations Council has expanded its speech service to include the introduction of visual aids 
as well as 11 timely new speeches. 

The objective is to help bankers contribute more effectively to better community understanding of banks and 
banking through the use of the spoken word. 

The visual aids include multi-color slides for two speeches, a slide projector and a screen. 


Titles of the 11 new speeches are: 


The Bank Is The Saver’s Best Friend Personal Money Management 
Be A Banker 

Paying For A College Education 
Why Tight Money 

Getting Business Loans From Banks 
Balanced Agricultural Credit 
Banks Are Better Than Ever 


American Financial Institutions 


Why Business Banks On Us 
Using Your Commercial Bank Your Family’s Financial Future 


Your Will 
Investing Money 


How Banks And Bankers Serve 
The Government 


The Story Of Credit 
Bank Credit 
Consumer And Instalment Credit 


Borrowing Wisely 

Women As Family Money Managers 
The Modern Way To Pay 

A Career In Banking 

Safe Deposit Banking 


The Reserve Banking System 


The American Free Enterprise Economy The Federal Reserve System 


How To Invest 


The Continuing Fight Against Inflation 


f the 35 existing speec 


Amercian Banking Development 
The Story Of Money And Banking 
Our Financial System At Work 


Banks In Action 


For those banks which want slide 
equipment, the A.B.A. Public Rela- 
tions Council offers a 300-watt, 
air-cooled projector suitable for 
audiences up to 500 people; also 
a 40” x 40” screen, with white 
crystal beaded surface on a 
collapsible tripod stand 45” tall, 
compactly folded into a carrying 
carton 5” square by 45” long. 
The projector weighs about 14 
pounds, can be bought for $42.50, 
plus shipping costs; the screen at 
$10.50, plus shipping costs. 
Descriptive literature may be 
obtained from the Council at 
A.B.A. headquarters in New York. 


hes are: 


How The Federal Reserve Affects 
You And Your Bank 


How Financial Operations Of The 
Federal Government Affect You 
And Your Bank 

Monetary Policy 

Sound Money 

The Meaning Of Inflation 

It Pays To Save 


Popular Misconceptions 
About Banks And Bankers 


The Farmer And His Bank 

Farm Money Management 
Father-And-Son Farm Partnerships 
Farm Financial Reserves 

Using Credit For Farm Production 
Keeping Farm Financial Records 
Soil Conservation 


Each speech runs about 10-12 double-spaced 
typewritten pages and includes an outline as 
well as a page of supplementary information. 

A mailing, including details and descriptive 
literature, went to all member banks in Febru- 
ary. Copies of this mailing are available on 


request. 


For further information about the A. B.A. 
Speech Service write or call Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Association. 


The A.B.A. Public Relations Council has pro- 
duced two sets of 35 mm., four-color slides for 
presentation by bankers with two popular 
speeches in the A.B.A. Speech Service: IT PAYS 
TO SAVE and POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
ABOUT BANKERS. 

There are 16 slides in the IT PAYS TO SAVE 
set and 17 in the POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
series. 

Each slide — in brilliant colors — represents 
a humorous, cartoon-style characterization of 
some key segment of these two speeches. Origi- 
nal photographs, not photo copies, the slides 
are 2” x 2” in size. Total weight of each set is 
less than half a pound. 

Each slide series is available for purchase by 
banks and bank groups as a set for $15. 
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\ids and Sources tor Your Own Use 


CANDID PICTURE 


These results are based on more detailed findings 


which will be available later. The opinions tend 


toward the critical because of the nature of the 


questions. 


Significant findings with regard to the public’s atti- 
tude toward banks and bankers have been turned up 
by the first nation-wide motivation survey recently 
completed for the American Bankers Association. 


Among the highlights of the study are these two 
general conclusions: 


A. There is a very definite anxiety on the part of 
many people about doing business with banks, par- 
ticularly in the borrowing transactions. 


8. While the banks’ strength in attracting depos- 
its is a reputation for honesty, safety, wealth and 
professional handling of depositors’ funds, it is these 
very factors which create anxieties on the part of 
many customers, particularly borrowers. 


Some of the survey’s specific findings include the 
following: 


i. In respect to borrowing, banks stand out in 
people’s minds for thejr red tape, high collateral 
requirements and choosiness in granting loans, 
although there is, at the same time, a general aware- 
ness of their low interest rates, honesty, and reli- 
ability. 


2. The public, while aware of the high interest 
rates charged by finance companies, is impressed by 
their reputation for ease and speed in granting loans 
and the privacy afforded their customers. 


3. Both credit unions and savings and loan asso- 
ciations are thought to offer low interest rates as 
well as easily obtained loans. Savings and loan asso- 
ciations are regarded mainly as sources for home 
loans, rather than personal loans. While people in 
general are not too familiar with credit unions, they 
rank well in the public mind, when suggested, as a 
good place to go for a loan. . 


4. There is considerable confusion about the 
functions of financial institutions other than finance 
companies. The specific type of bank that comes most 


readily to people’s minds is one where they can place 
their savings. 


5. Outside the loan area, the chief complaints 
directed at banks are that their interest rates on sav- 
ings are too low, and that banking hours are not suf- 
ficiently convenient. 


6. People still feel quite strongly that it is bad 
to incur avoidable debt for virtually any other reason 
than buying a house. While this feeling may not pre- 
vent them from going into debt, they are commonly 
embarrassed about such conduct and are inhibited 
about seeking advice on borrowing from an institu- 
tion like a bank. Many prefer, therefore, going to a 
finance company. 


7. Despite the popular belief that it is wise to 
have a sound savings plan, there is frequently a reluc- 
tance to seek a bank’s advice on saving on the part of 
those who feel they are not saving enough. 


8. Most people think of bankers as socially, educa- 
tionally and perhaps morally superior to the average 
individual. Though the banker is felt to be competent, 
reliable, conservative and honest, he is commonly 
regarded as somewhat austere and impersonal, and 
possibly disinterested in the small saver or borrower. 


9. Banks themselves are viewed in much the same 
way as bankers — conservative and reliable but lack- 
ing in friendliness. 


10. In contrast to the feeling they have about 
banks and bank executives, people tend to think of 
tellers as pleasanter, friendlier and more human. 


11. While most people think of banks as the best 
place to go to save, to borrow or get financial advice, 
this does not necessarily mean they will actually go 
to a bank for these things — particularly for borrow- 
ing or advice. Among the factors affecting their deci- 
sion are their attitudes about banks and bankers, 
about competitive institutions, about borrowing and 
saving, and about their own personal status. 


e 
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NEW PUBLIC 
RELATIONS BOOKLET 


The new A.B.A. Agricultural Com- 
mission booklet, YOU AND YOUR 
BANK, is another indication that 
the public relations work of the 
American Bankers Association is 
the daily work of many depart- 
ments and many people. Over 10,- 
000 copies have already been pur- 
chased by member banks. 


The objective of this informative 
and attractively illustrated booklet 
is to assist bankers in telling rural 
young people and adults about serv- 
ices offered by banks. It is suit- 
able for distribution to individual 
rural youth, F.F.A., 4-H, vocation- 
al agriculture and home economics 
groups, and schools. 


Contents of the booklet include: 
|. Our American Banking System 
Today 
Il. How to Use Bank Services 
Ill. Sources of Agricultural Credit 
IV. Non-Real Estate Loans by Banks 
V. Real Estate Loans by Banks 
VI. How to Build and Maintain a Good 
Credit Standing 
Vil. Capital Requirements in Farming 
The booklet also contains illus- 
trated forms representing a deposit 
slip, check, check stub, application 
for a loan, financial statement, re- 
payment plan, operating budget. 
For details about the booklet and 
other agricultural aids, write or 
call the Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers Association. 


i¢ Relations 


ntormatio: 


New A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
booklet, YOU AND YOUR BANK, 9” x 6”, 
in two colors, contains 34 pages on “how 
commercial banks help farmers.” Copies 
are available at the following prices: 

Less than 10 
10 to 49 
50 to 99 
100 or more 

Name and address of the purchasing 
bank or bank group can be imprinted on 
the cover at an additional cost of $1.00 
per 100 copies, with a minimum imprint- 
ing charge of $2.00. 

An 8%” x 11”, 14-page teacher's guide 
is furnished free of charge with each bulk 
order. The guide includes purpose and 
suggestions for presentation, outline, syn- 
opsis, pretest, suggested discussion ques- 
tions, sources of illustrative material, and 
final examination, including the answers. 


HON TO USE YOUR BANK = | 
\ accoms HOWE TO USE YOUR BANK 
FUTURENEEDS avg Since its release'on May 1, 1956, 242 prints of HOW 
ayy TO YOUR BANE. number seven in the A.BA. 
EMERGENCY NEEDs LOANS member banks. 
local use. A Texas bank showed the picture to 10, 
| | fim in black ond Children in @ two-week period. Another ba 
| HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, 16mm., sound reports : 
| white, runs about 10 minutes. “This film one of the best productions 
to the camera. He defines the three fundamental needs ‘werd thigh school level.” aoe So 
| all of us have for money: routine needs, future needs, The main objective of the film is to give junior — 
| the screen. He concludes jocal. community. It is further dntended to dens 
| that, “The key to your security is the knowledge of how to use and 
| haa oer estan 7 and bank groups at $50 each, ng descriptive literature, write or call the Pub- — 
imprint charge of $ 0 for banks which desire sponsor lie Relations Counc, UNC: A ne 
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NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS BOOK 


Thousands of copies of the new A.I.B. textbook, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR YOUR BANK, have 
already been sold. It is expected that many A.I.B. 
Chapters throughout the country will offer the course 
for which the book is intended, beginning with the 
Spring Semester. Applications for the course have 
already begun to come in from correspondence stu- 
dents. 

The objective of the book is to demonstrate how a 
bank and everyone in it can build profitable business 
through the attainment of better public relations. 
While intended primarily as a text for use in A.I.B. 
classrooms, the book can also be of great value — as 
a guide and an aid — to individual bankers for con- 
tinuing reference. 

The book is the result of careful planning and 
development participated in by practical bankers out- 
standing in public relations knowledge and ability. 

Chapter subjects include: 

|. Introduction to Public Relations 
ll. Public Relations in Banking 
lll, The Part You Play in Public Relations 
. Good Performance 
. Basis of Public Relations 
. Planning for Bank Public Relations 
. Principles of Communications 
. Personnel Relations 
. Bank Publicity 
. Advertising 
. Business Development 
. Customer Relations and Physical Facilities 
. Community Relations 
. School Relations 
. Banking and Government 
. Practical Public Relations Ideas 
. Bankers Associations and Public Relations 
. Blueprint for a Winning Bank 

For details about the book and other A. I. B. aids, 
write or call the American Institute of Banking, 
American Bankers Association. 


NEW TELEVISION FILM 


Initial reactions to FUTURE UNLIMITED, the 
latest A.B.A. film, have been spontaneously enthusi- 
astic. It was produced as part of the A.B.A.-R.C.B. 
joint public relations effort. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED, a 16mm., sound film in 
black and white, runs about 13 minutes, the length 
most popular with station managers for use in a 
15-minute television program. The remaining two 
minutes are left open for use by the station. 


Done in news-report documentary style, the film 
features Quentin Reynolds, noted news analyst and 
author. The “actors” are five bank people — four men 
and a woman — representing different bank jobs in 

both big-city and country banks. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED has initially been offered 
to 44 TV stations in large cities. Subsequently it will 
be offered to additional groups of TV stations. 


New A.I.B. textbook, PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR YOUR BANK, 
6” x 9%” in size, contains 18 chapters, 377 pages, an appendix 
and an index. Copies are available at $5.00 each. 

Because of by-law and other legal restrictions, A.I.B. text- 
books can be sold only to those employed by A.B.A. member 
banks or by banks eligible for membership in the American 
Bankers Association. Sale is further limited to three copies to 
any one banker. 


In April the film will become available to member 
banks and bank groups for local sponsorship on the 
same basis as previous A.B.A. films. It is ideal for 
showing to young people and adults who want to 
know more about career opportunities and rewards 
in banking. 

Among TV stations which have already shown 
FUTURE UNLIMITED are: 

KARK-TV, Little Rock, Arkansas KOIN-TV, Portland, Oregon 
WSM-TV, Nashville, Tennessee WLW-TV, Cincinnati, Ohio 
WBZ-TV, Boston, Massachusetts KSD-TV, St. Louis, Missouri 
WMAR-TV, Baltimore, Maryland KRLD-TV, Dallas, Texas 
WFBA--TV, Indianapolis, Indiana WBBM-TV, Chicago, Illinois 
KCOP-TV, Los Angeles, California KVAR-TV, Phoenix, Arizona 

For further information about the film and other 
bank television items, write or call the Public Rela- 
tions Council, American Bankers Association. 
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bank Money Orders...... 


TWO PLANS 


Bank money orders have been in use for many years POSTAL MONEY ORDER VOLUME FISCAL YEAR 
and were undoubtedly adopted to compete with postal ENDING JUNE 30, 19 

53 
money orders. Volume figures are not available and 


the fees charged by banks are not consistent. Some (1953 is the last fiscal year in which the number of Money Orders issued 
banks apply a graduated scale of charges based on in the states will be made available by the Post Office Department.) 
the amount, and others use a single fee. Some banks 

limit the amount to $100, while others use a higher din 


maximum. Alabama 6,472,688 $ 94,655,100 | Nevada 880,263 $ 18,204,099 | 
The legal status of a bank money order, as the name Alaska 750,865 22,714,691 | New Hampshire 1,844,655 25,508,318 
Arizona 2,399,239 41,785,775 New Jersey 11,597,876 204,307,699 
implies, is that of an official check or instrument of Arkansas 4,565,747 63,121,683 | New Mexico 2,020,202 36,040,394 
California 34,822,800 728,936,988 New York 36,730,258 685,774 
the issuing bank, the same as Cashier’s or Treasurer’s Canton Island 834 26,394 | North Carolina 810911384 118780919 
893, 441, io 652, 746, 
Two — were developed for the purpose of han- Delaware. 804,653 12,060,579 | Oklahoma 4.984875 TTABTOOT 
; istrict o Oregon 4,001,851 66,874, 
dling ban money orders by the banks One plan uses Columbia 3,938,981 68,745,306 Pennsylvania 26,718,667 386.1289 
a bank money order form which is provided with a Florida 8,682,565 149,057,903 | Puerto Rico 1,343,677 28497478 
. Georgia 8,548,260 123,323,897 Rhode Island 1,498,150 22,159, 
stub as a receipt to the purchaser. The other plan pate 67228 2.676.448 | Samoa (Tutuila) 1178 aus 
uses a three-part bank money order form which — 1,014,397 21,127,202 South Carolina 4,824,464 
< aho 1,502,994 26,221,716 South Dakota 1,233,512 
includes the customer’s receipt and a copy for the Illinois 15,619,281 246,621,328 | Tennessee 5,906,460 
bank’s records Indiana 9,891,243 162,594,909 Texas 17,256,009 
Iowa 4,243,687 59,431,824 Utah 1,764,069 
Both plans generally use an application for bank 1,196,147 
t 147; irgini 8,480, 
money order form which is to be filled out by the pur- Levislons 7.252.812 107,257,224 | Virgin Islands 100,698 e500 
spaces for a number, the payee, amount, signature, Massachusetts. 10,496,837 153,235,189 | West Virginia . 6,340,126 92,062,836 
4 Michigan 13,614,523 215,684,759 Wisconsin 7,496,462 113,004. 
and address of the purchaser, and stamp of the teller 5.904595 86,467,331 | Wyoming 956.917 
; 4 ; ; ; Mississippi 4,879,581 68,250,050 Caroline, Mariana, 
handling the transaction. The application form is to Merk 
be filled out by the customer who inserts the name of Montana 1,677,647 28,649,029 Islands 13,070 677,029 


the payee the amount his signature and address Nebraska 2,129,045 31,193,489 Total 368,762,221 $6,033,322,494 

The bank inserts the number, the date, and the teller’s (359,761,452 sold in 1954, detail by States, Territories, etc., not available.) 

stamp. 


APPLICATION FOR BANK MONEY ORDER 
NOT TO EXCEED $100.00 DATE 


THE NAME OF YOUR BANK CITY, STATE 


SIGNATURE OF PURCHASER 


ADDRESS OF PURCHASER 


BANK MONEY ORDER 


THIS 1S YOUR RECEIPT 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


DETACH AND RETAIN 
THIS STUB FOR YOUR 
RECORD 


THE NAME OF 
YOUR BANK 
CITY, STATE 


NAME OF YOUR BANK 
CITY, STATE 


AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE 


STAMP 
No. 0000 
BANK MONEY ORDER 
0000 PAY TO 


\ Neglected Field of Personal Service 


MONEY ORDER SERVICES 


Banks have at their disposal a fast, efficient personal money order 
service and are now in a better position than ever to supply the 
money order market, to do so profitably, and at the same time 
render to their communities a service that is useful, attractive and 
reasonable in price. This 28-page booklet, available from the A.B.A. 
for 50 cents for single copies, provides all necessary information. 
Forms shown here are from the book, considerably reduced in size. 


The following statement appears in the lower right corner on the 
customer’s copy of the forms shown, left and right, at bottom of 


page. 
“The customer procuring the Personal Money Order form, corre- 


sponding in number and amount to that shown hereon, agrees to 
insert thereon in ink, the date, payee, his signature and address 
and assumes responsibility for all events made possible by his fail- 
ure to do so.” 


SP L235 wo 45 crs 


CUSTOMER'S RECORD COPY OF PERSONAL MONEY ORDER DRAWN ON i CUSTOMERS RECORD COPY OF PERSONAL MONEY O8DER DRAWN On! 
NAME OF YOUR BANK ANY SAVINGS BANK 


ary, svare___ 


TD aw ‘pam SP aw 45 crs 


Q8CORD COPY NOT NEGOTIABLE RECORD COPY MOT NEGOTIABLE 


| 
BANK MONEY ORDER ieee 
12-345 
c 
Value NAME BANK 
8,204,099 
5,508,312 
4,307,629 
714 Me. 9000 
3 780.719 BANK MONEY ORDER ABN 
),807,120 
1,746,896 
1,487,957 
3,874,216 
3,128,296 parame 
3,427,478 
159,318 
21,263 
216,607 
608,296 
683,970 
653,195 
340,661 
036,964 
832,451 POR RANK MOREY ORDER PURCHASED PROS Ne. 
850,040 NAME OF YOUR BANK 
190,474 ory, stave 
879,733 
062,836 
004,675 
219,308 
322,494 
MOT NEGOTIABLE 
PERSONAL MONEY ORDER PERSONAL MONEY ORDER aia 
NAME OF YOUR BANK — ANY SAVINGS BANK 
12-345 12-345 
way 
er tHe 
THROven 
PERSONAL MONEY PERSONAL MONEY O8DER 
NAME OF YOUR BANK A9676s ANY SAVINGS BANK overes 
GANK'S COPY REGISTER COPY 
098765 
12-345 
PEASE COMPLETE AND PERSONAL WONEY GREER PROEFTLY - THIS RECERD 
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THEN "JONESY'GOT WISE 
SAID "LET'S TURN AROUND 


im 


ei 


<~ GET OUR FEET ON THE GROUND!" 


THE BANK /S THE SAVERS BEST FRIEND! 


BUT THEY WOULDNT STOP. <~ “= 
TIL POPS POCKETS WERE DRAINED— 
7 
i 
WE'LL BANK SOMETHING 


FREE FACTFILE 


Helps you answer 
client’s questions 


BANKERS are playing an ever-increasing part ate, Labor Supply, Markets, Transportation and Distri- 


in plant site selection. Your expansion-minded bution, and Living Conditions. 


clients look to you for help because they know Special Reports based on our Industrial Survey supple- 
you will give them the facts. The information you ment the FACTFILE and Data Sheet Service to furnish 
supply will be unbiased—complete—and up-to- ‘‘pre-plant” surveys of plants and plant sites available. 


the-minute. 
You wit wanr several copies of this valuable Fact- 


FILE— which will be sent to you free of cost. Just mail 


Itanswers the questions we are asked every day 
the convenient coupon below to MOA headquarters. 


in letters and phone calls from executives and 
their representatives. 


Evenaslight examination of the new FACTFILE re 


will show you why “industry grows places”’ in METROPOLITAN GAKLAND AREA 


MOA. It contains Data Sheets covering Clim- SUITE 301 + 1320 WEBSTER STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
etropolitan / emervvite 
FREMONT 


HAYWARD 

LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
akland OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 

rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
“ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY” eee eee eee 


Gentlemen: Please send me sets of the New MOA FActFILE. 
Name 

Titl 
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4-H Club members from seven states admire a huge lobby display honoring the 4-H in the lobby of the Denver National 
Bank during National Western Stock Show Week in Denver. The display dramatizes the philosophy and achievements of 


the national 4-H Club movement 


News for Country Bankers 


New Farm Representative 


HE Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 

pany of Mt. Vernon, Ind., has en- 
gaged Harold A. McCutchan as farm 
representative. Mr..McCutchan has 
held the post of Posey County Agri- 
cultural Agent since 1949. 

He was reared on a farm and was 
active in 4-H Club and FFA activ- 
ities as a youngster. He is a gradu- 
ate of Purdue University School of 
Agriculture and served with the 
Army Air Force during World War 
II. 


County Chairmen Publicized 


N a folder outlining the duties of 

the association’s county agricul- 
tural chairmen (key bankers), the 
Agricultural Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association lists the 
names of its 119 chairmen, together 
with their titles and bank affilia- 
tions, town, county, and county seat. 
Listed on page four of the folder 
are the names of KBA’s Agricultural 
Committee. 


Forestry Folder and Poster 


HE Forest Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
released a new folder and poster 


featuring the slogan ‘“‘Grow Trees.” 

A simulated savings deposit pass- 
book is used to illustrate both the 
folder and poster. The full title of 
the folder is “Grow Trees Through 
Your Soil Bank Conservation Re- 
serve” and the title of the poster is 
“Like Money in the Bank.”’ 


Lobby Display Lauds 4-H 


HE Denver National Bank paid 

tribute to the accomplishments 
and ideals of the national 4-H move- 
ment recently by means of a huge 
lobby display, dramatically arranged 
to tell the 4-H story with maximum 
impact. 

The presentation coincided with 
National Western Stock Show Week 
in Denver and with the 4-H Roundup 
Program, attended by outstanding 
4-H youngsters from seven states. 
Many 4-H members and adult super- 
visors visited the bank and were 
impressed by the display. 

Text and photos on both sides of 
the 14-foot display set forth 4-H 
Club ideals and accomplishments. 

Interest in 4-H work and achieve- 
ments is great within the Denver 
National management. The board 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


of trustees of the Coijorado 4-H 
and Older Youth Foundation in- 
cludes among its members Denver 
National Board Chairman Henry 
Kugeler and Vice-President Leonard 
N. Burch, manager of the Livestock 
Loan Department. 

The display was the latest in a 
continuing series of displays spon- 
sored annually, during the Stock 
Show, on some phase of the live- 
stock industry. 


Sound Timber Financing 


oo banking purposes, a sound 
basis for the valuation of good, 
well managed, accessible timber, in 
large tracts and on a long-term 
basis, is that the ‘wholesale’ value 
should be about 60% of the retail 
value; namely, 60% of the current 
market value or sales prices of 
comparable smaller tracts,” Owen 
R. Cheatham, president, Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation, New York City, 
said in an address before the A.B.A. 
National Credit Conference in Chi- 
cago. “This is because such timber 
is held on a long-range basis and 
has carrying charges, administra- 
tive expenses, etc., which must be 
taken into consideration,” he added. 

Continuing, Mr. Cheatham said: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Purina Dealer Ivan Berry (right) makes it a practice to discuss future plans with Banker Henry R. Harris. 


MISSOURI BANKER AND PURINA DEALER 
WORK AS A TEAM FOR 20 YEARS 


Two score years ago, Berry Hatchery 
and Feed Company, Purina Dealer, be- 
came a customer of Third National 
Bank, Sedalia, Missouri. The years that 
followed have been satisfactory and 
profitable to both. 


Third National Bank, founded in 1883, 
has supplied operating capital as needed 
... financed Berry’s new building, new 
incubators, and grinding and mixing 
equipment, and furnished funds for 
Berry customers when the dealer was 
pioneering turkey and broiler growing. 


“In financing this Purina Dealer, we 
feel we have had a hand in developing 
the farming community,” Mr. Harris 
said. “Both turkey and broiler 
growing have been introduced through 
our joint efforts. Mr. Berry not only 
has been a good customer but he has 
brought many new accounts to our 
bank . . . and we never have lost a nickel 
on a person he has introduced. 


“When we find a man to be honorable 
and competent, we back him,” says Mr. 
Henry R. Harris, chairman of the board 
and president of Third National Bank, 
“and Mr. Berry has those qualifications.” 


PURINA...YouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


“Then for lending purposes on 
such timber, it is conservative and 
safe, as a rule-of-thumb, to lend up 
to 60% of that wholesale value. Of 
course, it becomes more bankable 
when the timber is in the hands of 
a well integrated company with ade- 
quate converting and distribution 
facilities. These factors give a much 
greater diversification of product to 
meet swings in economic conditions 
than is generally realized. 

“In our opinion, and in the opin- 
ion of others who have given serious 
study to the subject, financing of 
timber on this basis is sound and 
wise. Timber is a self-liquidating 
asset, and to a considerable degree 
should not be financed by equity fi- 
nancing. Funds should be secured 
by equity financing for working 
capital and for capital expenditures, 
but for only a part of such timber 
acquisitions. Moreover, interest 
payments are a cost of doing busi- 
ness, and taxes reduce interest costs 
to less than 50%. In addition, since 
profits on the timber harvest, the 
difference between the cost and the 
current market value, are taxed on 
a capital-gains basis of 25%, this 
has the effect of substantially low- 
ering the percentage of the over-all 


A few of the cattle-growing leaders at the Fi 


fast. Left to right, A. J. Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex.; A. K. Mitchell, member, Presi. 
dent Eisenhower’s Advisory Commission on Agriculture and rancher from Albert, 
N. Mex.; Brooks Keogh, Keene, N. Dak., former president, North Dakota Cattle 
Growers Association; J. H. Brahm, executive vice-president, First National Bank; 
J. L. Connelly, Golden Valley, N. Dak., member, executive committee, American 
National Cattlemen’s Association; C. A. Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo., chairman, 
Cowboy Hall of Fame; Ernest Chilson, Winslow, president, Arizona Cattle Growers 
Association; and Radford S. Hall, executive secretary, American National Cattle 
Growers Association 


income tax bracket. To further 
clarify this, I will use the case of 
our own company. A .considerable 
portion of our timber holdings is 
owned in the name of two wholly 
owned subsidiaries. These subsidi- 
aries have long-term loans, from 
banks and insurance companies, 
with a 20-year pay-out schedule, 
geared to the harvest. To provide 
for possible slowdowns in the har- 
vesting program during the period, 
the company has the right to pre- 


At a recent meeting of the Agricultural Committee of the Rhode Island Bankers 
Association, the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission’s award of merit was presented 
for outstanding assistance to agriculture over the past 10 years. Members of the 
committee shown in the picture ure, left to right: J. R. Abramson, president, 
Centreville Savings Bank; Gardner Tibbetts, Northern Rhode Island County 
Agricultural Agent; Elliott P. Joslin, Jr., chairman, RIBA’s Agricultural Commit- 
tee, and farm representative, Industrial National Bank; Neils Rorholm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Rhode Island; E. C. Nicker- 
son, director, Citizens Trust Company, Providence; Donald Baker, Providence 
Institution for Savings; and Anthony Judge, Jr., assistant cashier, Industrial 
National Bank of Providence 


pay against certain of the first ma- 
turities, and has done so. To give 
you some idea as to the conservative 
basis of this financing, the company 
has total mandatory sinking-fund 
requirements and dividend require- 
ments at the current rate, not ex- 
ceeding $9,000,000 annually at any 
time, whereas against this require- 
ment, the cash throw-off from the 
timber harvest, excluding depreci- 
ation, and from depletion and tim- 
ber profits, is from $25,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 annually. 

“The payment of such timber 
loans is not at all dependent upon 
profits; and if, by the most pessi- 
mistic reasoning, no profits what- 
ever were realized, the loans would 
still pay off ahead of schedule. ... 
Through stepped-up harvesting they 
might be paid in 5 or 6 years.” 


Cattlemen's Breakfast 


BouT 700 cattlemen attending 

the Arizona National Livestock 
Show and the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association convention 
in Phoenix were breakfast guests 
of the First National Bank of Ari- 
zona. The breakfast, an annual 
event, was held on the glass-enclosed 
top floor of the bank’s year-old home 
office building. Tenderloin steaks, 
as well as the usual morning fare, 
were served to the guests. 

The breakfast was held two days 
in advance of the ANCA convention 
in Phoenix. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 168) 
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When you air condition, do it right! 


Match it to exact individual needs with Individual Office Temperature Control 


te A SHAME to waste any part of your 
air conditioning investment. 

That’s why more and more progressive 
office managers and building operators are 
installing Honeywell Individual Office Tem- 
perature Control—with a thermostat in every 
office or room. 

It’sa truly automaticand sensitive operation 
that matches air conditioning to individual needs. 

Your employees enjoy truly comfortable, 
energizing working conditions. Your cus- 
tomers are put into a more pleasant and 
receptive mood. And if you have tenants— 
they are more satisfied, too. 


NNEAPOLIS 


Honeywe 


iH First in Controls 


112 offices across the nation 
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In public areas, multi-desk offices and 
lounges, strategically placed Honeywell 
Thermostats eliminate pockets of discom- 
fort. And there’s a Honeywell Thermostat in 
each individual office to provide the exact 
temperature desired. 

You also save on winter fuel waste caused 
by overheating. In the summer, Honeywell 
thermostats prevent overcooling, thus re- 
ducing power costs. 

Installation is simple, too—in both new 
and existing buildings. Get complete infor- 
mation by calling your local Honeywell of- 
fice directly, or mail the coupon below. 


The Honeywell Round— 


world’s most popular thermostat. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co. 


Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


Dept. BK-3-125, 2753 4th Ave., South 


Without Cost or Obligation 


Please have one of your local sales engineers stop by to discuss how 
Individual Office Temperature Control can be applied to our plans 


for year round air conditioning. 
Name 

Address 


Title 
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The Case for Bank Agricultural Representatives 


Cc. H. MULLENDORE 


Mr. MULLENDORE is executive vice- 
president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank of Miami, Okla. 


q ANKING today is a most diver- 
sified business and competent 
management must be capable 

of intelligently meeting the credit 
needs of each and every type of 
worth while business that is being 
carried on in the bank’s trade ter- 
ritory. It might be said that a suc- 
cessful banker is composed of 1/5th 
accountant, 2/5ths lawyer, 3/5ths 
political economist, and 4/5ths gen- 
tleman and scholar—total 10/5ths— 
double siz2! Any smaller person 
may be a pawn broker or a pro- 
moter, but not a banker. I feel 
that to be a successful country 
banker, one needs to add to this 
definition 2/5ths chemist, 2/5ths 
mechanical engineer, and 1/5th 
weather observer — total 15/5ths, 
triple size. 


Four Fundamentals 


In considering “The Case for 
Bank Agricultural Representatives,” 
we can probably agree on these 
fundamentals: 

(1) Agriculture is now big busi- 
ness and will likely get bigger—the 
trend is toward fewer and larger 
units. As wages competitive to 
farm labor become higher, fewer 
farm workers can be had at prevail- 
ing farm wages and even greater 
mechanization becomes inevitable. 
It has been estimated that the value 
of the United States agricultural 
plant is in excess of $150-billion: This 
means a national average per farm 
of approximately $32,000, which in- 
cludes an ever increasingly higher 
and interrelated investment in ma- 
chinery and land. 

(2) Agriculture is a highly tech- 
nical business, both from the stand- 
point of production and the sale of 
products. The average farmer, some- 
what like the banker described 
above, needs to be a chemist, an ac- 
countant, an economist, an engineer, 
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Contacts by an agriculturally trained 

banker will be more personal and more 

confidential and more appreciated than 

those of the representative of any other 
financial agency 


and an eternal optimist. Farming 
is technical from the standpoint of 
crops best adapted to the type of 
soil, types of fertilizer required, and 
when and how they should best be 
applied, plus livestock combinations 
and feed for and care of farm ani- 
mals. Farming therefore becomes 
technical in the profitable use of the 
credit required to carry on. 

(3) Agriculture is a widely diver- 
sified and highly specialized busi- 
ness. When one hears the term “in- 
dustry” it means little until broken 
down into the production of a def- 
inite commodity. The same is true 
of the word “agriculture,” one being 
as broad a term as the other. The 
problems confronting the wheat 
farmer are different from those con- 
fronting the dairy farmer. The 
problems confronting the rancher 
are different from those confront- 
ing the breeder of purebred live- 
stock. Broiler production, dairy pro- 
duction, and egg production, all of 
which are highly specialized, have 
become a major part of agricultural 
production. The statement that “I 
was born on a farm and conse- 
quently I know all about farming 
and its problems” is now being used 
only by some politicians. 


Cc. H. Mullendore 


(4) Certainly we can further 
agree that as our farm units have 
increased in size and greater mech- 
anization has been realized, technica] 
requirements have increased, as has 
the demand for greater operating 
capital. With the demand for in- 
creased capital has come the demand 
for increased credit and with the 
demand for increased credit has 
come the demand for the farmers’ 
ability to handle profitably increased 
credit. 

R. I. Nowell, vice-president, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, had 
this to say in a recent speech: “To- 
day’s competitive conditions in ag- 
riculture are separating the men 
from the boys. The efficient farmers 
are going to prosper and grow, and 
the inefficient farmers are going to 
have to get out. It’s momentarily 
rough in individual instances; there 
have been and will continue to be a 
lot of heartaches. and tough adjust- 
ments.”’ 


Questions Arise 


Assuming these four fundamentals 
to be true, two questions arise: 
From what source is this increased 
credit to be derived and how is the 
ability of the farmer to be advanced 
to handle the responsibilities of such 
increased credit? If we are to con- 
tinue to hold that much cherished 
and long sought leadership in our 
community we must not only be in 
a position to furnish this increased 
demand for credit but most assur- 
edly must contribute to the ability 
of the producer to the end that his 
efficiency can be definitely increased. 
With a thorough understanding of 
his operations and all of the tech- 
nicalities involved, his credit needs 
can be met in amounts and on terms 
he can most profitably use. Only 
through a thorough understanding 
of his operations can this result be 
achieved. I grant that through the 
Extension Service of our great land 
grant colleges and the USDA, tech- 
nical information is available, and 
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county agents and other technicians 
are doing a great job in getting it 
to farmers. However, it is not al- 
ways easy or even possible for a 
farmer to apply technical informa- 
tion to a particular problem. 

In addition, in all too many cases 
in the past it has been outside of 
the responsibility as well as the 
training of a county agent to deal 
in credit. This vacuum of technical 
counsel appears a travesty, because 
credit properly managed is as im- 
portant to agriculture as is improved 
crop production or mechanization. 
And credit poorly managed becomes 
a menace to the farmer and to the 
credit institution as well. 


Credit Competition 


Competition from other credit 
sources is an added reason bankers 
should continue to improve techni- 
eal credit services to farmers. 
Through various agencies, farm 
credit is becoming more and more 
competitive to local banks. Coopera- 
tive and governmental agencies are 
soliciting business that is now on 
our books. 

As evidence of this aggressive ac- 
tion, I quote from a regular monthly 
bulletin of one of the chief com- 
petitors for agricultural credit. This 
quotation is from an article going 
to all members of that organization: 
“For good public relations, it is es- 
sential to establish the following 
facts: (1) That farmers and stock- 
men have the right to own and 
patronize a cooperative institution; 
(2) that the association is needed 
by farmers and stockmen (italics 
ours); (3) that it is an essential 
part of the business lifé of the com- 
munity; (4) that it is operated on 
a sound and businesslike basis; and 
(5) that its business affairs are 
conducted by rules consistent with 
good business.” 


An Advantageous Position 


Through recent Federal legisla- 
tion another competitive agency 
(Farmers Home Administration) 
has been placed in a very advan- 
tageous position to compete with 
local banks. Newspapers and per- 
sonal letters publicize this liberal- 
ized credit to farmers and stockmen. 
Are we as bankers interested in 
providing this type of service which 
will thwart this competition or shall 
We sit idly by until it is too late? 
Once this business leaves our books 
it rarely returns. 
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Does it not behoove us to analyze 
our note portfolio very carefully to 
determine just what percentage of 
our business comes from agricul- 
ture? If, after such a survey, it seems 
advisable to protect our interest 
against the very encroaching com- 
petition, what actions seem most 
likely to lead to success? Does your 
bank at present have a loan officer 
who can discuss the advisability of 
a customer going into the dairy busi- 
ness, the broiler business, or caged 
egg production; or the procedure for 
and financial requirements of enter- 
ing into soil conservation, irrigation, 
seed, feed, or the most appropriate 
fertilizer program? These problems 
and many others, if they have not 
already come up many times, may 
need your consideration. 

Perhaps there is an opportunity 
for many of us to benefit our cus- 
tomer by carrying on a survey of 
the needs for specialized agricul- 
tural production. It is certainly to 
be admitted that it is difficult to 
find an individual who has the tech- 
nical training in agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing and at the 
same time understands sound agri- 
cultural credit. Yet bankers have 
found men to be available who have 
the technical know-how to the extent 
that working with an experienced 
loan officer, both become balanced 
in their proper perspective. 


Longer-Term Loans 


To meet further the encroaching 
competition, loans made to finance 
agriculture today must be for longer 
periods and must be supported by 
carefully considered programs of 
production, adequate farm records, 
and long-term planning. Records 
are an integral part of long-term 
planning and should be the subject 
of close scrutiny when an application 
is being considered, bearing in mind 


It’s a shame to waste a college 
education on a freshman who al- 
ready knows everything. 


The fellow who laughs at his trou- 
bles never runs out of things at 
which to laugh. 


- Poverty is not a disgrace, but it 
has nothing else in its favor. 


What you don’t know may not 
hurt you, but it may make you look 


pretty ‘stupid. 


that the customer’s future depends 
on the proper tailoring and the prop- 
er adjustment in extending credit 
to his individual needs. Sometimes 
expansion beyond or lack of change 
below a customer’s needs may be 
detected. In such cases adjustment 
can be decided on and the best pos- 
sible plan fully realized. 


Selection Important 


From the experience of many 
banks you can be assured a farm 
service director will be most wel- 
come by your farm customers. Con- 
tacts by an agriculturally trained 
banker will be more personal and 
more confidential and more appre- 
ciated than that of the representative 
of any other agency. The selection 
of the individual to be in charge of 
such a department is most impor- 
tant. The banker must understand 
the psychology of rural people. By 
this I mean a man who will go to 
the farmer, meet him on his own 
land, discuss his problems with him 
in understandable although techni- 
cal language, and, in many cases, 
work with the farmer and his wife 
in making certain points clear to 
them. 

In addition to meeting the de- 
mands intelligently for farm credit 
already on your books, farm repre- 
sentatives, working out of country 
banks, have a great appeal to new 
customers moving into the bank’s 
trade territory. We have found that 
farmers are attracted to the banks 
that offer such a program. 


Fertile Fields, Opportunities 


Looking further into the future, 
your bank representative will find 
fertile fields and a golden opportun- 
ity to perpetuate the standing of 
your bank by working with FFA 
and 4-H club members. 

In presenting this case, I most 
certainly admit that in the final 
analysis it is the responsibility of 
the management of each bank to 
analyze the situation in the light of 
the size of its bank. Factors to be 
considered include the percentage 
of the over-all business of the bank 
derived both directly and indirectly 
from agriculture; what the future of 
the bank might prove to be should 
changing conditions vitally affect 
agriculture; and last, but not least, 
the philosophy of the individuals 
comprising management as to their 
responsibility to their own com- 
munity. 
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HERBERT BRATTER, Washington 
writer, is preparing for BANKING a 
series of articles on bank insurance, 
of which this is the third. The two 
previous articles in the series were 
concerned with the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Insurance and Pro- 
tective services and with insurable 
risks in the banking business. 


LANKET bonds offer banks 
multihazard indemnity in 
package form. Two bonds for 

commercial banks are approved as 
to form by the American Bankers 
Association’s Insurance and Protec- 
tive Committee. These are Bankers 
Blanket Bond Standard Form No. 
24 (revised to June 1951) and 
Lloyd’s Banks’ and Trust Companies’ 
Policy Form HANC (1955). There 
is also available Bankers Blanket 
Bond Standard Form No. 2 (revised 
te June 1951), less extensive than 
the others in coverage and costing 
somewhat less. For savings banks 
there are Bankers Blanket Bond 
Standard Form No. 5 and “NAMS” 
Form Bankers Blanket Bond and 
Policy, the latter being the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
form. 


Primary Purpose 


Devised primarily to cover losses 
due to criminal acts including em- 
bezzlement, burglary, robbery, theft, 
larceny, forgery, and the like, they 
also provide indemnity for loss of 
property through damage, destruc- 
tion, misplacement, and unexplain- 
able disappearance — even, subject 
to certain conditions, when the prop- 
erty belongs to others than the bank 
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Types of 
BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


A Look at the Contents of This 
Multihazard Indemnity Package 


concerned. All three forms for com- 
mercial banks indemnify for losses 
sustained not only by the insured 
bank but also by nominees composed 
of officers and employees of the 
bank organized to handle specific 
work. 


Contents 


The contents of bankers blanket 
bonds comprise (1) the insuring 
clauses and definitions, specifying 
the risks, places, and property in- 
sured and the amounts of coverage; 
(2) the exclusions, indicating risks 
not insured and modifications of 
coverage; and (3) the provisions 
relating to notice requirements, 
nonreduction of liability, and 
other conditions. Some of the cover- 
ages included in the blanket bond 
forms are optional, with the cost of 
the insurance varying accordingly. 
Cost varies also with the number of 
employees bonded. Moreover,’ under 
the experience rating plan a credit 
may be developed by the insured 
bank according to its loss experience 
during the preceding five years. Most 
banks develop such credits under a 
graduated scale ranging up to 40%. 


“Discovery Rider" 


The “discovery rider” as developed 
in recent years by the A.B.A. and 
the Surety Association of America 
is of major importance to users of 
bankers blanket bonds. Some losses 
due to dishonesty of employees re- 
main hidden and undiscovered for 
periods as long as 25 years. Prior to 
the development of the discovery 
rider in its present form, recovery 
on such losses was limited to the 
amount of the bonds in force at the 
time the losses occurred. This also 


gave rise to many difficult problems. 


With the discovery rider the bonds 
now insure against any losses dis- 
covered while the bonds are in force 
and sustained by the insured at any 
time, regardless of the amount of 
insurance in force at the time the 
defaleation occurred. An article in 
the A.B.A.’s Protective Bulletin of 
October 1954, discussing the changes 
then recently introduced in the dis- 
covery rider, noted that: 

The present forms 24, 2, and 5 
may be continued on a loss-sustained 
basis, but barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, it appears preferable for all 
banks, particularly those which have 
over the years increased the amounts 
of their bonds and broadened the 
scope of their coverage, to convert to 
the discovery forms. 


Premiums 


Bankers blanket bonds usually 
are written on a 3-year premium pre- 
payment basis of 214 times the an- 
nual rate. Banks so insured are pro- 
tected against any increase in pre- 
mium rates occurring during the life 
of the bond, but promptly get the 
advantage of any reductions which 
may be introduced during the 3-year 
period. 

Similarly the premium credit 
cannot be reduced during the life of 
the bond, but may be increased on 
the basis of experience, the insured 
being entitled to a refund before the 
three years end. In view of these ad- 
justments in favor of the banks 
there is no good reason for a bank 
to take out a bond for less than 
three years, thereby forfeiting @ 
1624% discount. Where instalment 
payments are preferred, 5% is added 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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SECURITY... 
LIQUIDITY... 


HIGH YIELD... All These are Yours... 
with 


Life Insurance Loans 


More than $165,000,000.00 of these most 
attractive loans have been placed with banks 
TWO PLANS throughout the country by Policy Holders’ 


Service Bureau. 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Bankers like the security, liquidity and high 
return combined in this one type of investment— 
and there are plenty of these loans available. 


Loans are secured by cash values of life 
insurance policies ... They are highly profitable, 
i he because the collateral is always increasing in 
value . . . They are liquid, too, because your 
THE DIRECT-BROKER PLAN 
The joann are. money is readily available—loans are callable 
by our organization, and at any time within 150 days or less. 


‘complete details neces- 
| sary to set the loans up For More Complete Information and Bank 
for your Bank are handled 
us. References (Banks known to you) write 
received and accepted by 
. your Bank, they are 
handled directly with 


Policy Holdow’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 
ARTHUR |. BOREMAN & SONS 


1912 GRAND AVENUE 
DES MOINES 5, IOWA 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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to the 3-year premium, half of which 
is payable in advance, 30% on the 
first anniversary and 20% on the 
second anniversary. 


Coverage 


All three forms of bankers blanket 
bonds used by commercial banks in 
this country protect money and se- 
curities, precious metals, and ar- 
ticles made therefrom, jewelry, gems, 
etc. Forms 24 and HANC also protect 
valuable papers and documents, as 
well as chattels for which the insured 
is legally liable. This protection is 
expressed in five clauses: (A) fidel- 
ity insuring clause; (B) prem- 
ises insuring clause; (C) transit in- 
suring clause; (D) forgery insuring 
clause; and (E) securities insuring 
clause. All three bonds include 
clauses (A), (B), and (C), these 
being, in the case of Form No. 2, 
more limited in coverage in certain 
respects. Two additional clauses, 
(D) and (E), are included in the 
broader Form No. 24 only, but may 
be deleted therefrom if the insured 
desires; and, conversely, clauses (D) 
and (E) may be inserted in Form 2 
bonds by riders. 


Preferred Forms 


While many banks use Form No. 
2 for excess coverage, about 95% 
of the commercial banks and trust 
companies use -Form No. 24 or 
HANC for all parts of their cover- 
age. Because of this fact and for 
reasons of space limitations we shall 
give our attention mainly to the 
broader provisions of Form No. 24. 
That form spells out in considerable 
detail the many types and kinds of 
“property” covered by the policy to 
which we have only briefly alluded 
in the preceding paragraph. “Em- 
ployees” are defined broadly, includ- 
ing attorneys, employees of attor- 
neys serving the insured bank, and 
guest students. The fidelity clause 
(A) covers “any loss through any 
dishonest, fraudulent, or criminal 
act of any of the employees, com- 
mitted anywhere and whether com- 
mitted alone or in collusion with 
others, including loss of property 
through any such act of any of the 
employees.” 

. The premises-insuring clause (B), 
too long for quotation, insures 
against loss of property on the 
premises due to robbery, burglary, 
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larceny, theft, hold-up, damage, de- 
struction, misplacement, mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance, loss of 
subscription privileges through mis- 
placement of property, and false pre- 
tenses. (Only the last mentioned is 
omitted from Form No. 2.) This 
clause covers losses on the bank’s 
premises and at outside tellers’ win- 
dows, driveways, parking lots or 
similar facilities maintained by 
banks for the convenience of cus- 
tomers, of property in the possession 
of customers, as through hold-up. 
It also covers loss of or damage to 
office furnishings, fixtures, and sup- 
plies, etc., caused by burglary, van- 
dalism, and the like, excepting loss 
or damage thereto through fire. Loss 
in time of peace or war, directly or 
indirectly caused by or resulting 
from the effects of nuclear fission, 
fusion or radio-activity, is excluded; 
but the exclusion does not apply to 
loss resulting from industrial uses 
of nuclear energy. 


Clause B 


Apart from the bank’s own prem- 
ises, Clause B gives its protection 
also elsewhere. In Form No. 24, 
which is somewhat broader in this 
respect than Form No. 2, this part of 
the clause reads: 

. while the property is (or is 
supposed to be) lodged or deposited 
with any offices or premises located 
anywhere, except in an office herein- 
after excluded or in the mail or with 
a carrier for hire, other than an 
armored motor vehicle company, for 
the purpose of transportation. 


In-transit Clause 


The in-transit clause (C) covers 
property in transit against loss 
through robbery, larceny, theft, 
hold-up, misplacement, mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance, dam- 
age or destruction, subject to cus- 
tody limitations specified in the pol- 
icy. (Form No. 2 in this respect 
gives substantially equal protect- 
ion.) Property in transit is covered 
under Form No. 24 while in the cus- 
tody of any person acting as mes- 
senger, excepting while in the mail 
or with a carrier for hire, other than 
an armored vehicle company. Regis- 
tered mail and express shipments 
thus are not covered by bankers 
blanket bonds. Losses of property 
while in custody of an armored car 
company are first recoverable from 
such company or from any other re- 
coverable insurance applicable to the 


loss, only any excess then coming 
under the blanket bond. In the 
broader bonds here described this 
in-transit coverage is worldwide. 
Excluded from both (B) and (C), 
however, are losses due to hurricane, 
earthquake and similar natural dis- 
turbances; also losses due to war, 
insurrection and the like, unless 
those conditions are unknown to the 
person initiating such transit for 
the bank. Forms No. 24 and HANC 
also insure against losses through 
riot and civil commotion, but only 
within the U. S. and Canada. 


Forgery Coverage 


The forgery coverage provided in 
Clauses (D) and (E) is optional 
under the commercial bank forms 
of blanket bonds. Clause D, written 
in amounts of $1,000 or larger mul- 
tiples of $500, insures against loss 
through forgery or alteration of, on, 
or in any checks, drafts, acceptances, 
certificates of deposit, letters of 
credit, warrants, money orders, or 
orders upon public treasuries, with- 
drawal orders or receipts for the 
withdrawal of funds or property. 
Forged endorsements and certifica- 
tions of such instruments are covered. 
The insured bank is protected when 
transferring, paying, or delivering 
funds or property or establishing 
any credit or giving any value on 
the faith of written instructions 
which may turn out to involve forg- 
ery. This clause also covers losses 
through the payment of forged or 
altered promissory notes which are 
payable at the insured bank out of 
funds there on deposit; but losses 
to issuers through paying forged or 
altered travelers’ checks are covered 
only when dishonesty of an em- 
ployee is involved. The coverage 
provided in Clause (D) of Form 24 
is also contained in Form HANC, 
but with fewer restrictions. 


Clause D Premiums 


Premiums for Clause D are based 
upon the amount of insurance, num- 
ber of regular checking accounts, 
and total deposits but excluding 
Treasury tax and loan accounts. For 
“pay as you go” accounts the rate 
is lower. 

Moreover, inactive accounts are 
excluded from the total number 
ot checking accounts when comput- 
ing premiums, but are nonetheless 
included in the forgery coverage. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


BANKING 


g the way 


pointin 


since 1882 


Since 1882 we have served the leaders of American 
Industry and Commerce in planning and develop- 
ing protection for their growing enterprises. We 
have always sought to anticipate and to express 
our. trust in their expansion by action. Over the 
years many new and unique problems have been 
presented and successfully solved . . . to Chubb 
and Son underwriters, the unusual has been routine. 
The best proof of the flexibility and quality of our 
service lies in the clients we serve. If your require- 
ments call for exceptional skill and creative ability 
plus a willingness to look ahead, we invite you to 


share our 75 years of experience. 


CHUBB & SO N, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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SERVING TOLEDO, 
OHIO AND 
_“SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 


S. E MICHIGAN | ast LAKE ERIE 


MS Tp, 


= 
= 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO 


+ OF CONDITION 


STATEMEN 


2 


RESOURCES 
Decem 
$26,805,485. 
e from Banks 32,727,449. 
curities 4,400,056.48 
97,500.00 


1932 
6 March 28, 
ber 31, 199% §1,286,194.04 


Cash and Du 
y. Government Se 
Municipal Bonds 


State and serve Bank 


Stock in Federal Re 


Loans and Discounts 


Bank Premises 55 
Furniture and Fixtures ne 


Total Ke 


We invite your inquiry, when you are considering 
a new or added banking relationship for the 
Greater Toledo Area. 


THE OHIO CITIZENS 


TRUST COMPANY 
TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Two deductible riders are available: 
the Regular Forgery Deductih 
Rider and the newer Aggregats 
Forgery Deductible Rider. Throy 
their use banks become self-ing 
up to specified limits, thereby redug 
ing the cost of Clause D. 4 
Clause E gives very broad forger 
protection to the bank in connect 
with securities, documents and othe 
written instruments, but not includ 
ing the instruments covered y 
Clause D. The two clauses are mum 
tually exclusive. The premium cog 
of Clause E also may be reduced by 
use of a deductible rider, which 
makes the bank a self-insurer for 
the first $1,000 of loss on each ar 1 
every instrument covered by the 
clause. 


Other Forms 


An alternative economy is a 
able, where conditions warrant) 
through the use of the older Securs 
ities Bonds No. 3 and No. 4, which 
may be written in different amounts 
under the separate insuring clauses 
and the Bankers Forgery Bond, 
Lenders Form, which may be bought 
for the amount desired. These forms” 
may be more economical where ex-) 
posures to hazards covered by sep- 
arate insuring clauses are small or 
where insurance is unnecessary on” 
some of the hazards, inasmuch as” 
Clause E gives coverage in blanket _ 
form to the full amount purchased. — 

Other features of Form 24 im 
clude: Clause F covering losses 
caused by paying, redeeming, etc. 


| Series A-E savings bonds and armed) ~ 


forces leave bonds; Clause G, cover- 
ing losses through the receipt of 
counterfeit currency; and a clause 
providing for payment of court costs 
and attorney’s fees incurred in de- 
fending suits applied to losses cov- 
ered by the terms of the bond. Form 
24 additionally specifies various ex- 
clusions as to loans, directors’ acts, 
war, and use of nuclear energy, and 
sets forth the conditions governing 
notice and proof of loss, legal pro- 
ceedings, valuations, liability limita- 
tions, and other matters. 
Comprehensive information on 
bankers blanket bonds is available 
in much detail in the A.B.A.’s Digest 
of Bank Insurance, prepared by the 
Insurance and Protective Commit- 
tee. This is a loose-leaf book last 
revised in December 1956. 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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bess 
| 
| 
30,564,735-30 
1,286,194.04 
LIABILITIES 
1,500,000.00 $ 175,000.00 
Undivided Profits.--+ 364,070.45 87,500.00 | 
Reserve for Taxes and 473,864.03 
Other Reserves and Liabilities. 702,605.03 
Total 95.439.348.84 $1 "786,194.04 
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“LaGuardia Tower, this is Flight 683 —on 
final approach...” 


And within minutes your checks are on the 
way to the 4th floor of our Main Office to be 
processed by experienced men and women 
working with machines of almost magic 
agility. 

Hours saved through our collection service 
result from the use of Pouch Mail which 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Flies the money shuttle for bankers 


facilitates speedy and accurate handling. 
This is supplemented by a direct pick-up 
schedule at the airport established by the 
New York Clearing House with the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. Postal Authorities. 


This rapid, dependable day-and-night opera- 
tion can save you time, regardless of volume. 
Our complete service covers both domestic 
and foreign collections. To speed your trans- 
actions, write us today. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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Back to Purposeful Saving 


LMOST everybody likes to be con- 

nected with success and, in this 
respect, savings and thrift prove no 
exception. There are many claimants 
to the distinction of being first to 
conceive the idea of modern savings 
banking, with the English, Scotch, 
Swiss, and Germans all offering well 
documented proof of early thrift in- 
stitutions. However, the honors prob- 
ably rest with the Scotch as being 
responsible for organizing a savings 
institution along modern lines, which 
depends upon the earning power of 
the money held on deposit to carry 
on the banking operation. 

Whatever the merit of the various 
claims for being originators of sav- 
ings and thrift institutions, the fact 
is that in every one of the earliest 
experiments the motivation was 
charitable—to provide institutions 
for public service and community co- 
operation. Many of the early thrift 
institutions were organized in con- 
nection with churches and had for 


their purpose provisions for saving 
small amounts which could be used 
to give members sickness and funeral 
benefits; pensions; or funds for the 
purchase of homes. 

Continuing the history of savings 
banking, it is interesting to note that 
the idea met with an almost instan- 
taneous success in the United States, 
with banks organized in New York 
City, Boston, and Philadelphia in 
1816. As a result of correspondence, 
Condy Raguet of Philadelphia open- 
ed the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society on December 2, 1816. The 
Provident Institution for Savings in 
the Town of Boston was incorpo- 
rated on December 13, 1816; and, 
while the Bank for Savings in New 
York was chartered in March 1819, 
it had been the first of the banks 
proposed for legislative action before 
the state legislature. 

At the time these early savings 
banks were organized and opened for 
business, the average family income 


totaled only a few dollars in cash an- 
nually; and deposits in the bank 
were in amounts of as little ag § 
cents. 

It is interesting to note that the 
modern savings banks and the gay- 
ings departments of commercial 
banks have, to a substantial extent, 
returned to the original concept of 
thrift as saving with a purpose. 

For example, in a continuing pro- 
gram of thrift promotion launched 
recently by the banks of the country, 
they are emphasizing important rea- 
sons for saving, such as paying the 
cost of a college education, for meet- 
ing wedding expenses, for vacations, 
for buying a new car, for providing 
for family emergencies, for seizing 
opportunities for advancement, and 
for attaining home ownership. Thus 
some of the purposes for savings 
have changed to keep pace with 
modern-day living, but the old idea 
of saving for a purpose remains. 

JOHN L. DEJONG 


Now... Loop Banking with Profitable, Integrated Parking! 


New Ist National Bank Building Combines 
Banking Facilities, Off-Street Drive-In 

Banking & Parking for 460 Cars, Plus 
Cafeteria, Auditorium & Ample Storage Space 
on 19,400 Sq. Ft. Lot! 


Now, banks can provide ample parking with other 
modern banking conveniences . . . and still stay 
in a good loop location where the business already 
is. Ist National Bank, Oklahoma City, has just 
completed a new building incorporating the Bowser 
Parking System. It was only by using the Bowser 
System that Ist National was able to provide com- 
plete modern banking facilities, including 7 off- 
street drive-in teller windows, with ample space 
for all banking functions AND parking for 460 cars 
right in the building on a lot measuring only 125 
wide and 150' deep. 


If you would like to provide all these customer con- 
veniences . . . and get added income from com- 
mercial parking, too . . . phone or write for com- 
plete information. 


Architect: 
Sorey, Hill & Sorey 
Gen. Contractor: 
Manhattan Const. 


~ 


BOWSER PARKING SYSTEM 


112 S. W. Second Des Moines 9, lowa Phone ATlantic 8-6579 
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Expandable in any direction 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT... 


A Butler metal building, always in demand 


A Butler building can be as valuable to a future 
owner as it is to the first. Its engineering advantages 
and flexibility of application keep it in demand. 

Every owner, present or future, values a Butler 
building. It can be heated and air-conditioned more 
economically than traditional construction. It can 
be ventilated and illuminated efficiently. Finally, 
it requires practically no maintenance. 

Now if a future owner wants to make changes, 
Butler’s flexibility saves him time and money. For 
example, if he wants to add overhead cranes, the 
truss-free gable and the strength of the metal build- 
ing make it relatively easy. 


If he wants to enlarge the building, Butler bolted 
construction permits fast, economical expansion. 

If he wants to alter the external appearance, the 
non-load-bearing walls can be replaced easily and 
economically with curtain walls of glass, brick, 
stone, cement block or other materials. 

A Butler building can never be a white elephant. 
It costs less to build . . . less to adapt to other pur- 
poses than any other type of building. 

Already over 500 banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurance companies and other lending 
institutions have made sound investments in Butler 
building mortgages. 


For your free copy of the booklet, “Butler Metal Buildings —a safe, profitable investment,” write to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7431 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings * Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment» Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


Pleasing, comfortable interior 


Sales office with eye appeal 
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hear the 
one about 
the 
traveling 
Salesman ? 


He’s helped a lot of banks across the country 
get new customers, new accounts. How? Simply by 


installing a Christmas Club. 


Surprising how many more people will 
enter your door every day... 

make regular payments . . . discover 
your other banking services. 


Plenty of Christmas Clubs to 
choose from. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller 
system speeds handling, 
cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards 

or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


Simpler Statements 


and Service Charges 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


mechanically, but in striving for 
maximum mechanization, the over- 
all cost tends to balloon far out of 
proportion to the benefit gained, go 
wherever it has proved economical to 
do so, we have retained manual 
handling. 


What About Cost? 


The question of cost is probably 
one of acute interest to all bankers 
interested in or contemplating auto- 
mation of checking accounts. While 
nc two cost accountants ever seem 
to come up with the same figures, we 
feel that SONIA is well within the 
reach of most banks. Our own esti- 
mate is that 20,000 accounts is the 
break-even point if no other work 
is done on the computer. Naturally, 
this figure will be lower if other work 
is done. Then there is always the 
possibility of using the service bu- 
reau if a bank is too small to have 
its own computer. If there is no local 
bureau, it might be feasible to share 
a computer with an industrial firm 
or utility. The SONIA process is a 
nocturnal one. Most companies use 
their machines during the day, so 
very little conflict occurs. 


Only Scratched the Surface 


At this point, we can’t help feeling 
proud that SONIA is an accom- 
plished fact and is in operation. We 
fully realize, however, that we have 
only scratched the surface. Better 
methods and better equipment will 
quickly obsolete what we have done. 
Meanwhile, we are saving money and 
have gained a tremendous amount 
of knowledge that we would not now 
have if we had waited for the ulti- 
mate. This knowledge will help us 
in evaluating future equipment and 
speed us toward our goal of per- 
forming every bank figurework func- 
tion by some form of electronics, 
giving us better quality work with 
far less human effort. 


CHECK MATE 


When it comes to perfect balance 
in her furnishings at home, 
She'll exhibit vivid artistry and talents; 
And she'll eat a balanced diet, 
but she's really quite a riot 
When she tries to keep her 
bank account in balance. 
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Your customers who run businesses are interested 
in building more loyal, more efficient employees. 
And, like many other businessmen, they will find 
that a Profit-Sharing Retirement Plan offers an 
ideal answer because it gives employees an im- 
portant stake in the company’s success — and pro- 
vides valuable benefits possible in no other way. 


Companies need tailor-made plans to fit special 
conditions. Asa financial adviser to your customers, 
you want to make sure that they get the plan which 
best fits their situation. 


The plan should guard against promises of pay- 
ments that they may not be able to keep. 


It should help them keep good employees and 
stimulate them to work for greater profits. 


It should provide that the profits put in trust 
will be taxed only to the employees after retire- 
ment when taxes are lower. 


It should provide that most of the money stay 
liquid but from which, nevertheless, your cus- 
tomers’ employees can be sure of substantial 
pensions or severance pay. 


Accomplishing these important requirements varies 
from business to business. But these features, and 
many more that you as your customers’ financial 
adviser will appreciate, can be built into Connecti- 
cut Mutual Profit-Sharing Retirement Plans. For 
example, our plans help solve the problem of the 
over-age employee. There need be no payments in 
unprofitable years. Large first-year payments are 
not necessary. These plans can be written for com- 
panies with as few as five employees. 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual was one of 
the earliest and is today one of the largest writers 
of life insurance for specialized business purposes. 
Not only are its policies particularly adapted to use 
in profit-sharing retirement plans, but comparisons 
will show that its costs are among the lowest. 


Profit-Sharing 
Retirement Plans 


Made to Fit Your Customers’ Needs 


FREE BOOKLET ON PROFIT-SHARING 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


Particularly useful to bankers and trust officers is a 
booklet answering many questions about profit- 
sharing retirement plans. It answers such questions 
as how the employer’s contribution is determined, 
tax deductibility of the employer’s contribution, 
how members of the trust are taxed, how Social 
Security fits in, and many other important ques- 
tions. Scores of your customers can have more 
permanent and financially sound businesses with a 
Connecticut Mutual Plan. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. BA-3, Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “Some Questions and Answers 
about Profit Sharing Retirement Plans.” 

Name 


Bank 


Street 


City State 


The 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 
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What’s Ahead? 


Banking’s Responsibility 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. JOHN J. McCLoy, board chair- 
man; J. STEWART BAKER, chairman, 
executive committee. 


Iw our view the Federal Reserve 
authorities are to be commended 
for the manner in which they have 
carried out their restraining mone- 
tary policy in 1956. Nevertheless, 
one practical result of this policy 
is to place an increasing responsi- 
bility on the bank community. 
Banks have had to become more 
selective in their lending, and in so 
doing they have had to appraise 
most carefully all the various de- 
mands for funds. There has never 
been a period in peacetime when 
our loan officers have been more 
aware that loan requests must be 
evaluated not only on individual 
creditworthiness, but also in terms 
of timeliness, usefulness, and rela- 
tive over-all needs. 


More Wholesome 


First National Bank in Dallas. 
BEN WOOTEN, president. 


Ws: expect the rate of business 
growth to be less in 1957 than in 
either 1955 or 1956, but this should 
be no surprise because of the high 
rates of growth of the past two 
years. The economy very probably 
will take time in 1957 to consolidate 
some of its gains. More wholesome 
balances will be reached in many 
segments of business. This should 
be particularly true of finances. Be- 
fore the year is over, we should see 
a supply of loanable funds more 
in line with demand for money, and 
interest rates should stop rising. 


Pressures 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, 
New York. HENRY C. ALEXANDER, 
chairman; H. P. DAVISON, president. 


Wane continued growth can log- 
ically be expected to characterize 
the economy, it is apparent that, in 
many economic fields, rates of ascent 
have been attained which cannot be 
kept up uninterruptedly year after 
year without eventually reaching 
the point of overbuilding, overbor- 
rowing and overpricing. Adjust- 
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These observations on the 1957 
outlook are taken from annual bank 
reports and comments. 


ments in given parts of the economy 
can be absorbed without drastic ef- 
fects, as indeed was the case during 
1956. Under normal conditions, it 
would be reasonable to expect a con- 
tinuation of this corrective process. 

It appears likely that a larger 
share of our production will have 
to go for defense and that our for- 
eign aid programs, military and eco- 
nomic, will have to be increased. 
These and other related forces may 
well add to inflationary pressures in 
certain segments of our economy, at 
least for a time, although a pro- 
longed period of economic difficulties 
in Western Europe no doubt would 
tend to have repressive economic ef- 
fects here. 


Something Must Give! 


Merchandise National Bank, Chi- 
cago. KENNETH K. DUVALL, presi- 
dent. 


Increasinc military expenditures 
plus massive foreign aid will soon 
reverse the effect of the Federal 
Government’s fiscal policy on the 
economy. Instead of siphoning off 
funds through the collection of taxes 
in excess of expenditures, the Fed- 
eral Treasury will be returning 
more and more funds to the spend- 
ing stream. The impact of this 
force, coming at a time when pro- 
ductive capacity and the labor force 
is stretched close to the limit, will 
prove to be without precedent in 
our peacetime history. Something 
will have to give! Upward pressures 
on prices will not unless put under 
rigid controls. Monetary policy will 
be in the spotlight and probably 
will have to be adjusted before the 
year is over to permit growth in 
the supply of money. 


Booms Aren’t Perpetual 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. J. LUTHER CLEVELAND, chair- 
man; WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, president. 


Exxrermnce warns us, of course, 
that business booms do not last for- 
ever. No one can say now when 


the present one will end. We may 
be reasonably sure, however, that 
prosperity will continue longer, that 
the readjustment, when it comes, 
will be easier, and that the recovery 
will be quicker by reason of the 
restraint that was imposed during 
1956. 


Moderation Needed 
The Burlington (Vt.) Savings 
Bank. Levi P. SMITH, president. 


Waar we need would seem to be 
not so much a leveling-off as just 
enough moderation for business to 
keep up with itself, for saving to 
keep up with spending, for produc- 
tion of some things to keep up with 
the demand for them and for the 
demand of other things to keep up 
with the production of them. 


Finance Out of Savings 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston. H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, 
JR., president. 


Given time and adequate rewards 
for thrift, the shortage in savings 
can be made up and the economy 
brought back into balance, but in 
the meantime the current expan- 
sion based on artificially created 
credit should be slowed down to 
a pace that can be financed out of 
savings. 


The Wage-Price Spiral 

Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. S. SLOAN COLT, chairman 
of the board. 


Creprt policy alone cannot be ex- 
pected to cope successfully with the 
wage-cost-price spiral. Continued 
erosion in the value of the dollar 
can be prevented only if the current 
pattern of large annual wage in- 
creases is abandoned. Increases in 
wages should be more closely re- 
lated to the gains in productivity 
in the economy as a whole. More- 
over, the consumer must be per- 
mitted to share in the gains in 
productivity through lower prices 
if expanding markets and higher 
living standards are to be achieved. 
The outlook is for some of the 
most potent expansive forces of the 
recent past to taper off in 1957. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Their Several Variations Have Much 


to Offer in Estate Planning 


This is the fifth article in the 
author’s series on estate planning. 
He is professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


created by will or during life. 

It may be funded or unfunded, 
revocable or irrevocable. It may 
contain policies on the life of the 
grantor or on the lives of others. 
In any one of these several forms 
the life insurance trust represents a 
valuable estate planning technique. 


Revocable, Unfunded Trust 


Perhaps the most common type 
of insurance trust is the revocable 
unfunded trust containing policies 
on the life of the grantor. Insureds 

vho prefer not to have their policies 

paid in a lump sum at death have 
the choice of leaving the proceeds 
with the company under any one of 
the optional modes of settlement or 
of leaving the proceeds in trust. 

Under the standard settlement op- 
tions the proceeds may be: 

(1) Retained by the company un- 
der a promise to pay guaranteed in- 
terest for the life of the first bene- 
ficiary, with the principal to be paid 
upon his death to a secondary ben- 
ficiary. 

(2) Payable in annual instal- 
ments for a single life, without re- 
fund. 

(3) Payable over a fixed number 
of years, such as 10 or 20. 

(4) Payable in annual instalments 
for the life of the beneficiary, with 
a fixed number of years guaranteed. 
This means that, if the first bene- 
ficiary dies before the expiration of 
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the fixed period, the payments will 
be continued for the balance of the 
term to a secondary beneficiary. If, 
however, he survives the fixed pe- 
riod, the payments will nevertheless 
continue for the duration of his life. 


Flexibility 

Under the trust plan, the insured 
may make any provisions he likes 
with respect to the payments of in- 
come and capital, and he may, 
through discretionary powers in the 
trustee, permit the trustee to vary 
the original plan as changes in cir- 
cumstances make this advisable. 
Thus the grantor may direct that 
the income be paid to his wife or 
he may make such payments discre- 
tionary with the trustee. He may 
authorize the trustee to invade cap- 
ital for the benefit of the beneficiary 
either in his absolute discretion or 
upon certain stated contingencies, 
such as needs, emergency medical 
expenses, educational costs, etc. 


Options under 
Insurance Contract 


The options under the insurance 
contract tend to be rigid, though 
some flexibility is obtainable through 
the granting of limited withdrawal 
privileges. On the other hand, the 
trust may be made completely flex- 
ible so that it can be adjusted to 
changing circumstances. Much has 
been written on the relative advan- 
tages of each plan. The choice will 
depend on the facts of each particu- 
lar case. 

The options offer: 

(1) Security of income and cap- 
ital. 


(2) The payments may be guar- 
anteed for life. 

(3) Where the spouse is the bene- 
ficiary, there is an income tax ad- 
vantage in that under the instalment 
options $1,000 of each annual pay- 
ment, over and above the return of 
capital portion of the payment, is 
exempt from income tax, under what 
is called the interest-element-exclu- 
sion-for-a-spouse. 


Advantages of Trust 

The trust offers: 

(1) Flexibility. The trustee may 
be given powers to pay or accumu- 
late or sprinkle income, to advance 
capital as needed. Thus the trust 
may be used as a tax saving device 
in a much wider variety of situations 
than the single interest element ex- 
clusion for a spouse. (See “Trusts 
to Save Income Taxes,’ BANKING, 
January 1957, page 82.) 

(2) Security against inflation. 
This frequently may be more impor- 
tant than the promise of the insur- 
ance company to pay a guaranteed 
number of dollars. 

(3) Changing needs and family 
emergencies can generally be better 
cared for under the trust arrange- 
ment. 

About all that can be said is that 
much will depend on the personal 
predilections of the particular in- 
sured. For smaller amounts the op- 
tions may be preferable. Where 
larger sums are involved and com- 
plicated family settlements desired, 
the trust will be found the more 
desirable vehicle. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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Progress Report on Character Reading and Sorting 


An Important Contribution to 
Electronic Automation for Banks 
in Check and Deposit Media Handling 


GENERAL ELECTRIC RECOMMENDS THAT YOU BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH MAGNETIC 
INK CHARACTER READERS AND PAPER HANDLING EQUIPMENT UTILIZING THE 
COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


General Electric’s Computer Department is now in 
the early stages of production of magnetic char- 
acter readers and paper handling equipment. This 
automated equipment reads information in the 
form of true Arabic characters printed with mag- 
netic ink. We sincerely believe that it will pay you 
to learn more about this process, selected by the 
American Bankers Association as the medium most 
suitable as the common machine language for 
check and related data handling. 


G-E magnetic character readers and paper han- 
dling equipment provide high speed check and 
deposit media handling. They further offer these 
measurable and positive advantages over contem- 
porary machine language techniques: 


Greater accuracy ... wider tolerances... printing 
compatibility . . . customer acceptance . . . easier 
verification... minimized costs...no radical check 
format changes . . . relative invulnerability of en- 
coded data to obliteration. 


Visualize how you can avail yourself of these 
features in planning initial procedures in a broad 
automation program for your bank. Visualize how 
your departmental operations can share in General 
Electric’s leadership in electronic accounting and 
automatic check handling techniques. And visual- 
ize, too, how the same techniques embodied in 
ERMA — now being manufactured for our cus- 
tomer, Bank of America — can be profitably put to 
work in your organization. 


Make your bank’s check and deposit media han- 
dling compatible with that of other leading bank 
and financial institutions who will use the ABA- 
recommended magnetic ink character recognition 
technique as exemplified by the G-E method. 


Contact: General Electric Company, Computer 
Department, 1103 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


CPA-1 (1-57) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


To create a revocable insurance 
trust, the insured, under a suitable 
trust instrument, designates the 
trustee beneficiary of his policies. He 
retains all lifetime rights in the 
policies, the right to borrow the cash 
surrender value, pledge the policy 
as collateral, receive the dividends, 
and to change or revoke the arrange- 
ment any time he desires. Upon his 
death the proceeds will, if no change 
is made, be received by the trustee 
and administered as in any other 
trust. 


No Gift Tax 


The creation of such a trust is 
without tax consequences. No gift 
tax is incurred. The proceeds will 
be part of the taxable estate of the 
insured. They may be qualified for 
the marital deduction if the income 
is made payable to the spouse for 
life and she is given a general power 
of appointment over the corpus. (See 
“Marital Deduction Trust,’ BANK- 
ING, February 1957, page 61.) 


Irrevocable Trusts 


On the life of the insured. The 
creation of irrevocable insurance 
trusts, to which policies on the lives 
of the grantors were assigned, was 
extremely popular in the early pe- 
riod of income and estate taxes when 
the ownership test was the sole de- 
terminant of estate taxation. There 
was also a time when the income 
from such funded trusts was shifted 
from the donor to the trustee. But 
to prevent avoidance Congress pro- 
vided that all income from securities 
in an irrevocable trust used to pay 
premiums on insurance on the life 
of the grantor were to be taxed to 
the grantor. I.R.C. See 677(c) (3). 
This discourged the creation of 
funded trusts and when, in 1942, the 
premium payment test was added to 
the estate tax section of the code, 
no incentive was left to establish 
such trusts, either funded or un- 
funded. Now, however, that the 
premium payment test has been dis- 
earded, the creation of unfunded 
trusts consisting of policies on the 
lives of grantors may again become 
popular. 

It is the writer’s opinion that, 
wherever an estate owner desires to 
transfer his insurance to avoid its 
inclusion in his estate and contem- 
plates that he will continue to pay 
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the premiums, he will do well to con- 
sider the advantages of an unfunded 
irrevocable insurance trust. There 
will be no point to his funding such 
a trust, since the income used to pay 
the premiums will continue to be 
taxable to him. But the unfunded 
trust is recommended since it will 
largely, if not entirely, eliminate the 
risk that the transfer may be’ con- 
sidered a sham. Once the policies 
are in the hands of a trustee there 
is little, if any, risk that the donor- 
insured will control or use them for 
his purposes. Thus there will barely 
be any evidence to rebut the genu- 
ineness of the gift. Subsequent pre- 
mium payments by the donor may 
constitute gifts of future interests 
and thus not qualify for the annual 
exclusion. But this result can be 
avoided by giving the beneficiary an 
absolute power of withdrawal. Of 
course, if he has such a power, the 
value of the contract will be in- 
cluded in the donee’s estate. Hence 
it is a question of whether to free 
the proceeds from the donee’s estate 
or forfeit the donor’s annual ex- 
clusion. 


Other Tax 


Saving Opportunities 


On the lives of others than the 
insured. Irrevocable funded trusts 
with policies on the lives of persons 
other than the grantor offer excel- 
lent tax saving opportunities. As- 
sume Father creates a trust with 
$50,000 of securities, income to be 
used to pay premiums on insurance 
on the life of Son, with Grandson as 
ultimate beneficiary of the trust. 
The income will be taxed to the trust 
at its low bracket, since it is non- 
distributable. The insurance pro- 
ceeds will not be part of either 
Father’s or Son’s estate since neither 
owns the policy. A gift tax will be 
incurred by Father on the gift of 
the securities, but the larger estate 
tax on these will be avoided. Son 
will be relieved of the need for carry- 
ing insurance and paying premiums 
cut of income after it has been re- 
duced by income taxes. Yet the pro- 
ceeds may serve normal insurance 
purposes if the trustee is author- 
ized to purchase assets from the es- 
tate of Son. In this way the liquid 
funds may be transferred to his es- 
tate without adverse tax conse- 
quences. 

If Father is unwilling to part per- 
manently with the property neces- 


sary to fund the trust, he can sti] 
obtain substantial income tax bene- 
fits through the creation of a (Clif. 
ford-type trust. Such a trust must 
last at least 10 years and the grantor 
must divorce himself from all con- 


- trol and dominion over the property 


during the period. The trustee may 
purchase a 10-pay policy on Son’s 
life, using the trust income, which 
will be taxable to the trustee at the 
lowest bracket rather than to the 
grantor at his highest bracket. 


Termination of Trust 


Upon termination of the trust its 
terms will provide for the distribu- 
tion of the corpus to the grantor but 
not the policy or any accumulated 
income. These items will be dis- 
tributed to Grandson. Such a trust 
avoids the “throw back” rules relat- 
ing to accumulation trusts because 
“amounts credited to a beneficiary 
as a final distribution of the trust 
if such final distribution is made 
more than nine years after the date 
of the last transfer to such trust” 
are excluded from the definition of 
ar. “accumulated distribution,” under 
1954 I.R.C., Sec. 665(b) (4). 


Now that ownership of the policy 
is the sole test for inclusion of the 
proceeds in the estate of an insured, 
many insureds have assigned their 
policies irrevocably to their wives 
or children. These donees ought to 
take care, by provisions in their 
wills, to avoid having the policies 
return to the insured through in- 
heritance. 

It is also desirable to insert in 
all testamentary trusts, as well as in 
living trusts, a provision authorizing 
the trustee to invest in insurance 
policies on the lives of beneficiaries. 
Like the Father-Grandson trust dis- 
cussed above, this provision enables 
the trustee to buy insurance with 
cheaper tax dollars on the lives of 
beneficiaries and relieves them from 
the necessity of individually carry- 
ing insurance on their own lives. 


A typical power might read: 


I expressly authorize my trustee to 
purchase insurance policies on the 
lives of any beneficiary of this trust 
or on the life of any other person in 
whom the trust may have an insur- 
able interest, and to continue in effect 
or to terminate any insurance policy 
which the trust may own and to pay 
from income or principal any pre- 
miums or other charges and to exer- 
cise any and all rights or incidents of 
ownership in connection therewith. 
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Read how one Bank boosted business 
with a Cappel, MacDonald Incentive Campaign: 


@@ We achieved our objective of more than $1,000,000 in 
new business. In addition, our employees have de- 
veloped the desire to sell the bank and its services to 


their friends . . 


. are much better acquainted with the 


operations and services. We like the deposit business, 
of course, but the latter two benefits alone would in my 
opinion pay for the total cost of the campaign. 99 


Informed, enthusiastic Employees 
are your best source of new Business 


The question is: How do you turn a proof-clerk or 
maintenance man into a business-getter ... how do you 
inform employees and stimulate their enthusiasm? 

The answer—proved by large banks and small in 
every part of the country—is a Cappel, MacDonald 
employee incentive plan. 


Prizes create excitement. 
Employees choose from 
more than 1,400 nationally 
advertised prizes in the 
beautiful C-M catalog, then 
work to earn luxuries for 
themselves and their fami- 
lies. Or, you can offer top 
winners carefree, excite- 
ment-filled travel awards 
arranged by our world-wide 
staff. 


Promotion spreads knowledge. Better workers 
.. aware of their part in the overall operation, confident 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 


Dayton, Ohio . . 


March 1957 


. Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 
SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 


of their ability to sell bank services , . . are an important 
long-range benefit of these campaigns. C-M creative 
specialists will tailor a complete promotion campaign, 
including detailed information about the bank and other 
“prize winning” tips. Experience shows that 65% to 
80% of all non-officer employees will read this infor- 
mation and use it to produce new business. 


Free service reduces costs. Few banks have the 
staff to handle a smooth-running campaign. But C-M 
supplies the services of as many as 400 people without 
extra cost. Prizes are available at wholesale prices and 
carrier-resort rates, printing at cost. Normal distributor 
and travel agency discounts pay for planning, service 
and creative work. 


Information without obligation. 
For additional case histories and de- 
tailed plans, just phone the nearest 
C-M office. Or write on your letter- 
head to CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND 
Company, Dept. K-3, Dayton 1, 
OHIO. 


Featuring Air Travelon... 


AMERICAN AIRUNES 


PAN AMERICAN 
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BMC’s Annual 
Meet 


HE Bank Management Commis- 

f sion of the American Bankers As- 
Shee sociation met in St. Augustine, Fla, 
Y February 13-15 for its annual meet- 
ing. Harold E. Randall, chairman, 

-.in the Pump Room of presided. He’s vice-president and 
Chicago’s Ambassador East Hotel, comptroller of the First National 

it’s food on a flaming sword Bank of Boston. 


--.at F&D, 
it’s Blanket Bonds 


for Financial Institutions! 


Just as Chicago’s Pump Room is known the 
country over for its spectacular ‘“‘dinner on a 
sword,” so is Fidelity and Deposit famous for 
its “specialty of the house’”—Blanket Bonds for 
financial institutions. 


F&D’s many years of concentrated experience 
in providing this vital protection, and its spot- 
less reputation for meeting its responsibilities 
promptly and fairly, have earned it this impres- 
sive vote of confidence: 


More financial institutions entrust their Blanket 
Bond protection to FD than to any other company. 


Fipeciry AND Deposit 
COMPANY 


Home Office: Baltimore, Maryland 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 


During the three days, the Com- 
mission members reviewed their 
work of the past year and considered 
projects for the year ahead. One 
project of special interest is a pro- 
gram to aid business machine manu- 
facturers develop devices to perform 
automatically much of the work in- 
volved in handling checks within 
the banks. Several major steps were 
taken in this program during the 
past year, including agreement on a 
“common machine language” to code 
checks for automatic processing. 


of the Commission in- 
clude: Mr. Randall; G. Edward 
Cooper, vice-president and cashier, 
Philadelphia National Bank; Philip 
H. Cordes, assistant comptroller, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago; W. Dale 
Critser, general vice-president and 
cashier, Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, Kans.; Oliver L. Dalrymple, 
vice-president and cashier, Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
William H. Greenfield, vice-president, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas; 
George A. Guerdan, vice-president 
and cashier, First National City 
Bank of New York; Owen T. Jones, 
vice-president and controller, Ameri- 
can Trust Co., San Francisco; John 
A. Kley, vice-president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y.; 
C. A. Kramer, president, Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; E. C. Underhill, 
cashier, Idaho First National Bank, 
Boise; John A. Wallace, president, 
Willard (Ohio) United Bank; and 
Fred H. Waterhouse, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis; 
and William W. Cottle, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Seattle First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, past 
chairman. Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A. 
deputy manager, is secretary. 

Also present was George R. Amy, 
secretary of the A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission. 
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Our New Home... 


Colorado Insurance Group Building 


Continuous growth of the Colo- 
rado Insurance Group is exem- 
plified by the firm’s new office 
building recently completed in 
Boulder, Colorado. Over 25,000 
distinguished visitors are expect- 
ed to attend the Grand Opening 
on February 25th. 


Look to the Colorado Insurance 
Group for prompt, efficient ac- 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


DEBT CANCELLATION 


COLORADO 
CREDIT LIFE, INC. 
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INSURANC 


OFFICE - 


Ur 
LIFES piss! 


tion on claims. The personal at- 
tention of a representative in 
your city is always available to 
you. And remember . . . Colorado 
Credit Life pays when your bor- 
rowers can’t... give them this 
peace of mind together with the 
additional protection of your in- 
vestments and loans. 


We invite your questions and re- 
quests for information concerning 
our various forms of insurance pro- 
tection. Wire or call collect to the 
Colorado Insurance Group Home 
Office in Boulder, Colorado. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Assignment of Claims—Safe Deposit 


ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS 


Surety cannot regain Government con- 
tract proceeds from financing assignee 
on grounds of prior equitable assignment 
or subrogation to rights of materialmen. 


HE Court of Appeals for the 9th 

Circuit has held that the fact 
that the Government has the right 
to apply the proceeds of a Govern- 
ment contract to unpaid claims of 
materialmen does not mean that, 
after the Government has paid over 
the proceeds to the bank which fi- 
nanced the contractor, his surety 
can recover the amount of the claims 
from: the bank. 

The contract in question had been 
completed when the contractor ob- 
tained a loan from the bank, secured 
by:an assignment of the contract 
proceeds. The assignment was duly 
perfected under the Assignment of 
Claims Act and, in due course, the 
bank received the contract proceeds 
from the Government. It thereafter 
appeared that the contractor had 
neglected to pay certain material- 
men’s claims. His surety, being re- 
quired to discharge the claims, at- 
tempted to recover its loss from the 
bank. 

The surety argued that the con- 
tractor’s application for a payment 
and performance bond had been 
made on a form which contained an 
assignment of all payments under 
the contract, in order to indemnify 
the surety for any liability it might 
incur on the bond. Since the law re- 
quires Government contractors to 
furnish payment and performance 
bonds, it argued, the bank was 
placed on notice of the existence of 
such bonds and their contents, in- 
cluding the assignment clause in the 
application. 

The court granted that the bank 
was put “on inquiry” and that if it 
had inquired it would have learned 
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of the assignment, but it pointed out 
that the assignment was: not a law- 
ful one under the provisions of the 
Assignment of Claims Act! and, 
without going into details other than 
to point out that the bank had no 
actual notice of the purported as- 
signment to the surety until after it 
had taken its own assignment and 
received payment from the Govern- 
ment, the court declined to give ef- 
fect to the surety’s argument that 
its assignment was nevertheless a 
valid equitable assignment, good as 
against parties taking later assign- 
ments with notice of its existence. 
The surety then argued that it was 
entitled to be subrogated to the 
rights of the materialmen in the con- 
tract proceeds. The court replied 
112 U.S.C. §203 provides in part: “All 
transfers and assignments made of any 
claim upon the United States * * * shall be 
absolutely null and void, unless they are 
freely made and executed in the presence of 
at least two attesting witnesses, after the 
allowance of such a claim, the ascertain- 


ment of the amount due, and the issuing of 
a warrant for the payment thereof.” 


“Now, about this 

battleship I’m 

paying for, will it 

be named after 
me?” 


that “nothing is more clear” than 
that laborers and materialmen do 
not have enforceable rights against 
the Government for their compensa- 
tion. Thus, there was no right of 
theirs to which the surety could be 
subrogated. The court did concede 
that the Government itself has some 
sort of right to apply the proceeds 
of Government contracts to material- 
men’s claims but, it pointed out, once 
the Government had fully paid out 
the proceeds of a contract, there no 
longer remained any “right” to 
which a surety could be subrogated. 
By way of emphasis, the Court 
called attention to the 1950 amend- 
ment to the Assignment of Claims 
Act which precludes the Government 
from “restitution, refund, or repay- 
ment” of any amount paid out un- 
der an assignment perfected in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the act. 
Bank of Arizona v. National Surety 
Corporation, 237 F.2d 90. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Old law, new law, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for reve- 


STANDARD FEDERAL nue —“for the man who must have everything.” Swift weekly 
issues ‘report and explain unfolding federal tax developments. 


TAX REPORTS Current subscription plan includes seven loose leaf Compilation 


Volumes and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


Compact and understandable, here is the dependable reporter 
FEDERAL TAX on the federal taxes of the ordinary corporation, the average 


individual, partnership, trust or estate. Two loose leaf Compi- 


GUIDE REPORTS ; lation Volumes included without extra charge start sub- 


scribers off right. Up to date throughout; indexed to a “T.” 


A specialized reporter for all concerned with drafting, quali- 
fying for federal tax exemption, operating and administering 
PENSION Le employee-benefit plans. Regular releases make clear the how, 
what and why of statutory and practical requirements that 
PLAN GUIDE © shape and mold private programs. Includes Group Plans, Ex- 
. ecutive Compensation Plans, Fringe Benefits, Investing Trust 
Funds, Payment of Benefits, Guaranteed Annual Wages. One 
loose leaf Volume included. 


Dependable analysis of income tax results to investors of reorgan- 

SINCLAIR-MURRAY izations, exchanges, rights, and other corporate changes. Makes 
apparent the exact tax effect and basis of completed transactions. 

CAPITAL CHANGES In three Volumes, alphabetically arranged by company name to 
REPORTS show capital changes histories of over 12,000 corporations. With 


continuing Reports of pertinent developments. 


: For dependable, continuing help in handling payroll problems 
: involved under federal income tax withholding, federal social 
PAYROLL Ss security taxes, federal wage-hour regulation, state and local 
TAX GUIDE e withholding. No law texts, no regulations — but featured are 
a plain-spoken explanations of “payroll law.” Encyclopedic 

Compilation Volume included. 


1957 CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE Write for Details . 1957 U.S. MASTER TAX GUIDE 


Idea! for “‘brush-up,”’ for refer- 

ence, for training juniors, for COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 

PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
nes today. pp., 8° x10", 522 FIFTH AVE. 4025 W. PETERSON AVE. 425 13th STREET, N. W. deductibles, non-deductibles. 

$14.75. NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO WASHINGTON 432 6x9", $3. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Court upholds joint tenancy in cop. 
tents of box of husband and wife. 


HILE it is clear that the mere 

joint rental of a safe deposit 
box does not create a joint tenancy 
in its contents, Pennsylvania’s Sy- 
preme Court has held that the ex- 
ecution by a man and his wife of g 
rental contract which clearly and 
specifically declares that all property 
in the box is their joint property, 
with right of survivorship, may cre- 
ate such a tenancy. 

The lease contract in question con- 
tained the following provisions: “Jn 
case the Lessees are joint tenants, 
including husband and wife, it is 
hereby declared that all property of 
every kind at any time heretofore 
or hereafter placed in said box is 
the joint property of both Lessees 
and, upon the death of either, passes 
to the survivor. ... Each of the 
Lessees shall have a full access to 
and the control of the contents of 
said box without further authority. 
The Lessor shall not be liable, in 
the event that property belonging to 
the joint tenants having access to 
said box be misappropriated by one 
or more of those having access. Each 
or all of the Lessees may appoint a 
deputy to have access to or sur- 
render the box. 


MARKETABLE INVENTORY and ous 


Lessees hereby acknowledge the 
receipt of two keys to said box and 


St. Louis Terminal Warehouse 


« The court held that the execution 
Receipts Could Be Your Answer of such a contract creates a pre- 
sumption that a valid inter vivos 
gift of a joint interest with right of 
survivorship in all the property in 
@ converting open line credit to a secured basis the parties’ box has been made. That 
presumption will stand unless some- 
one having standing to question the 
surviving tenant’s right to the prop- 
erty succeeds in proving the absence 
of one or both of the two essential 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. elements of a valid inter vivos gift: 


An intention to make an immediate 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clork Avenue, Saint Lovis 2, Missouri gift, “and such an actual or con- 
structive delivery to the donee (a) 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE s v4 
3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2065 Union Avenue as to divest the donor of all do 


\ cio warenoust co. (AraC? ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. minion and control, or (b) if a joint 
5967 W. Madison Ave. 414 South State Street Room 818, 11 Broadway tenancy is created, as to invest in 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 11, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ee 
1611 Carew Tower 4550 Main Street 926 Spruce Street the donee so much dominion and 


CLEVELAND, OHIO LITTLE ROCK, ARK. TAMPA, FLORIDA control of the subject matter of the 


6688 Pearl Road, 802 Rector Bidg. 32-A Western Union Bidg. if . . joint 
t as is consonant with a join 

DALLAS, TEXAS LUBBOCK, TEXAS WICHITA, KANSAS i h 

5526 Dyer Street 822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg. 723 South Broadway ownership or interest therein,” the 


court said. In re King’s Estate, 126 
A.2d 463. 


for: increasing loan limits — safely 


Call our nearest office 
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BRIEF NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Taxation. Credits to a ‘dealers’ 
reserve’ by banks or finance com- 
panies, upon the purchase of notes 
from dealers constitute income to 
such dealers employing the accrual 
method of accounting, at the time 
such credits are made. Losses sus- 
tained by the dealers on such notes 
must be separately established. Rev. 
Rul 57-2. IRB 1957-1, page 12. 


False financial statements. A 
bankrupt who honestly believes that 
he is not indebted on a note and 
that he has a good defense to a suit 
thereon is not necessarily guilty of 
an intent to defraud, within the 
meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, if 
he fails to disclose the existence of 
the suit and the note in applying to 
a bank for a secured loan. Becker 
y. Shields, (C.A. 8) 237 F.2d 622. 


Exculpatory clauses. Massachu- 
setts adopts majority view that a 
depositor who does not expressly 
assent to an exculpatory provision 
contained in a passbook and not 
brought to his attention, but who 
accepts and retains the book wherein 
the provision is printed, is deemed 
thereby to have assented to it. Po- 
lonsky v. Union Fed. S. & L. Ass’n., 
(Sup. Jud. Ct., Mass.) 138 N.E.2d 
115. 


Forfeiture. Where an automobile 
dealer’s salesman had reason to be- 
lieve that an automobile would be 
used by the purchaser in violation 
of the Internal Revenue liquor laws, 
the dealer was charged with such 
knowledge, and in view of the fact 
that the finance company financing 
the conditional sale of the automo- 
bile relied on the dealer for deter- 
mination of whether there was rea- 
son to believe such automobile would 
be so used, the dealer was the com- 
pany’s agent in such matters, and his 
knowledge would be imputed to the 
company. U. S. v. One 1955 Model 
Buick Coupe Automobile (D. C., 
§. D. Ga.) 145 F.Supp. 72. 


Loan v. purchase. Where a note is 
obtained directly from the maker or 
before it has acquired validity by a 
transfer for value, it can be nothing 
more than the maker’s promise to 
pay, and its purchase at a discount 
exceeding the lawful rate of inter- 
est is merely the making of a loan 
at a usurious rate. Graham & Locke 
Investments v. Madison (Civ. App., 
Tex.) 295 S.W.2d 234. 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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DEEP, 
MOLDED 
FOAM RUBBER 


The seat is the first point of comfort in a chair and in the Harter C-1500 
you find that it is deep, molded foam rubber. Not just a thin sheet of 
rubber; mot bonded scraps, but virgin foam rubber all the way through. 


Harter C-1500 
Executive Swivel Chair 


The construction of the seat is indicative of the quality you'll find in every 
detail of this fine executive chair. Welded steel construction, durable 
finishes and distinguished upholsteries assure long-lived comfort and 
good looks. They are the important reasons why more men have found 
comfort in the C-1500 than in any other office chair. Matching side 
chairs are available. Write for name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corporation, 308 Prairie Street ¢« Sturgis, Michigan 
In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


W HARTER 
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BANKING NEWS 


95.4% of All Checks Handled by Reserve Banks Carry 
Routing Symbol in A.B.A.-FRS Approved Position 


The check routing symbol program 
continued to make progress during 
1956, and 95.4% of all checks han- 
dled by the Federal Reserve banks 
now carry the symbol in the right 


place, Valentine Willis, chairman of | 
the Subcommittee on Collections of | 
re- | 


the Federal Reserve System, 
ported recently. 

Promotion of the routing symbol 
use began in 1945 under the joint 
sponsorship of the American 
Bankers Association and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The new record high represented 
a gain of .9% over 1955. The First 


Federal Reserve District (Boston) | 
continued to lead the nation with | 


98.2% compliance, and the Third 


and Second districts (Philadelphia 
and New York) follow with 98.1 
and 98%, respectively. 

Analyzed by states, the survey | 


| shows Rhode Island and New Jersey | 
leading, both with 98.9% compliance. | 


Vermont and Connecticut were sec- 
ond with 98.8%. 


% Compliance by FR Districts 


Increase 
Since 
Previous 
Survey 


% of Checks 
Complying 
in District (12/1/55) 

98.2 — 1 
98.0 4 
98.1 1.3 

94.7 2 
93.4 6 

92.5 2.5 

94.4 1.6 

93.8 

97.2 

93.2 

90.8 

95.2 


95.4 9 


| District 

Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 


OP CO De 


Total 


A.|.B. Midyear Membership 
of 129,466 Sets Record for 
Tenth Consecutive Year 


‘Class Enrolments on Jan. 1 Were 
55,584, 8.195 Above 1955 Yearend 


The tremendous growth which the 
American Institute of Banking has 
been experiencing during the past 
decade—a growth which has more 


than doubled Institute membership | 


over the period — continued during 


the past semester, according to R. | 
Ben Lampton of the First National | 


Bank, Jackson, Miss., who is chair- 
man of the A.I.B.’s National Mem- 
bership and Enrolment Committee. 
The midyear membership figures for 
the Institute set a record high for 
the tenth consecutive year, 
Lampton pointed out. 

The membership of the A.I.B. on 
January 1, midpoint of its scholastic 


year, was 129,466, with 55,584 en- | 


rolments in A.I.B. classes through- 
out the country. This membership 
compares with 114,209 at the same 
time last year. There were 47,386 
enrolments on January 1, 1956. 

The Committee reported that, dur- 
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| ing 1956, nine new Institute chap- 


ters were formed, bringing the total 


| ALB. organizations to 289 chapters 
and 172 study groups in as many | 
| cities and towns. 


California continues to have the 

| largest A.IL.B. membership—19,569 
members in 33 chapters and study 
groups. Illinois showed the largest 


New York, 1,407. 


Mr. | 


Questions on Building 
Maintenance Employees Are 
Answered by C. F. Lundquist 


Wage and Hour Administrator 
Clarifies Fair Labor Stds. Act 


Some questions of coverage of 
building maintenance employees un- 


| der the Fair Labor Standards Act 


have been clarified by C. F. Lund- 
quist, Deputy Administrator, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 


| vision, U. S. Department of Labor. 


In a letter to George B. Ward, 
director of Bank Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the A.B.A., Mr. Lundquist 


| had this to say: 


“This is in reply to your letter... 
concerning the coverage of build- 


| ing maintenance employees under 
| the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


* “You raise two questions. The 
first concerns a bank-office building 
with a variety of tenants including 


| district offices of two insurance com- 
| panies. 
| offices of the two insurance com- 
| panies can be included in the ‘usual 


You inquire whether the 


miscellany of offices’ as described in 
paragraph C3 of the Administrator’s 
Release dated December 8, 1953. The 
rule that building maintenance em- 
ployees are covered when more than 
50% of the building is occupied by 


growth, increasing by 2,482. Cali- | the bank or insurance company and 


fornia had an increase of 1,746, and | 


the rest by the usual miscellany of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


| Percy J. Ebbott, chairman, Trust Advisory Board, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 


received honorary membership in the New York Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, at the chapter’s annual banquet in New York City. Shown, below, left 


to right, are Dudley S. Suits, assistant treasurer, The Chase Manhattan Bank, and 
president, New York Chapter A.I.B.; General Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Am- 
| bassador to the United States and member, United National Security Couneil, 


guest speaker; the Rev. Herman Barbery, associate minister, Marble : Collegiate 
| Church; Benjamin Strong, president, United States Trust Company; Leroy s 


Clark, vice-president, Marine Midland Trust Company of New York and president, 
| American Institute of Banking; Adrian Massie, chairman, New York Trust Co. 
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Robert G. Howard Comes to A. 


B.A. as Public Relations 


Consultant from Richmond’s Federal Reserve Bank 


Robert G. Howard, assistant vice- 
president and director of public in- 
formation, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, will join the staff of the | 
American Bankers Association on 
March 15, it was announced by 
Merle E. Selecman, executive man- 
ager of the Association. Mr. Howard 
will be assistant to the executive | 
manager. He will devote his time 
largely to specific areas of expanding 
public relations activities of the 
Association. 

Mr. Howard is a native of Harlan, 
Iowa, and a product of its schools. 
He came east to Rutgers Preparatory 
School in New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, in 1929 and was graduated from 
that institution in 1933. He obtained 
his A.B. degree from Duke Univer- 
sity in Durham, N. C., in 1937. 

During the ensuing 13 years, Mr. 
Howard was engaged in journalism, 
having been associated with the New 
York Sun, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald, and the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News. 

In 1950 he joined the staff of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Va. A year later he was named direc- 
tor of public information of the bank. 
He was made assistant cashier in 
1953 and assistant vice-president in 
1955. 


Robert G. 
Howard 


As a member of the Class of 1956 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
he wrote a thesis on “Banking on 
the Future—a Public Relations Ap- 
proach to Youth Through the 
Schools.” 

Mr. Howard has served as chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve System 
Subcommittee on Production of Edu- 
cational Motion Picture and secre- 
tary of the Federal Reserve System 
Conference on Bank Relations and 
Public Relations. He is a member 
of the Financial Public Relations 
Association, a member of the board 
of directors of the Richmond Public 
Relations Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Press Club of Virginia. 

He served in the Navy in the 
American, European, and Pacific 
Treatres of operation during World 
War II with the rank of lieutenant. 
He is presently a lieutenant com- 


mander in the Naval Reserve. 


Bank Divisions, A.B.A., 
Hold Consultations With Government Leaders in Capital 


Officers of State and National 


Officers and committee chairmen 
of the State and National Bank 
divisions of the American Bankers 
Association recently held their an- 
nual mid-winter meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

During the 214-day sessions, rep- 
resentatives of the two divisions held 
joint consultations with the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and briefing sessions on 
pending and proposed legislation 
affecting banking with A.B.A. staff 
members in the Washington office. 

While the National Bank Divi- 
sion’s officers met with representa- 
tives of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the State Bank Division 
leaders met with representatives of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


The officers of the two. divisions 


representatives of several Federal 
agencies, including the U. S. Treas- 
ury, Comptroller’s Office, Bureau 
of the Budget, Council of Economic 
Advisors to the President, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and Im- 
port and Export Bank. 

Officers of the divisions are: 

National Bank Division: Presi- 
dent, Sam M. Fleming, president, 
Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Tenn.; vice-president, William M. 
Lockwood, president, Howard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vt.; chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Hulbert T. Bisselle, 
president, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington; and secretary, Charles 
R. McNeill, assistant general coun- 
sel, A.B.A., Washington. 

State Bank Division: President, 
A. K. Davis, chairman of the board, 


Were joint hosts at a dinner for 
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Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 


Daniels, Fuson, Burnett, 
and Schall Head Regional 
Secretaries Conferences 


Conferences Foster Cooperation 
to Promote Higher Standards 


Beldin L. Daniels, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Harrisburg, has just been named 
president of the Eastern Secretaries 
Conference, composed of state asso- 
ciation secretaries in 12 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Other officers elected were Charles 
E. Burns, executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Vermont Bankers Asso- 
ciation, vice-president ; and E. Henry 
Powell, general secretary, Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive secretaries of the 
state bankers associations in the 48 
states and District of Columbia are 
associated in four regional confer- 
ences; namely, eastern, southern, 
central, and western. 

Other conference officers: 

Southern: Charles L. Fuson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Oklahoma Bankers 
Association, president; Jesse Helms, 
executive director, North Carolina 
Bankers Association, vice-president ; 
and Howard J. Morris, Jr., secretary, 
Alabama Bankers Association, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Central: Jeff Burnett, secretary, 
Arkansas Bankers Association, pres- 
ident; Belford P. Atkinson, execu- 
tive manager, Ohio Bankers Associ- 
ation, first vice-president; Charles 
L. Fuson, executive secretary, Okla- 
homa Bankers Association, second 
vice-president ; and Floyd W. Larson, 
xecutive secretary, Minnesota Bank- 
ers Association, secretary-treasurer. 

Western: Elmer T. Schall, secre- 
tary, Arizona Bankers Association, 
president; C. R. Lee, executive sec- 
retary, Washington Bankers Asso- 
ciation, vice-president; and H. B. 
Crandall, executive manager, Utah 
Bankers Association, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Each holds separate conferences 
to foster cooperation and to promote 
high banking standards. 


pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.; vice- 
president, Ben C. Corlett, vice-presi- 
dent, American Trust Company, San 
Francisco; chairman, Executive 
Committee, L. A. Hollenbeck, chair- 
man and president. 
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Banker Educational Notes 


Conference 

The annual faculty conference of 
The Graduate School of Banking will 
be held on March 8 at the Columbia 
Club in New York City. The faculty 
members and administrative men 
will get together to discuss plans for 
this year’s summer resident session 
at Rutgers State University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

There’s an innovation this year in 
that, while the conference begins 
with a luncheon, most faculty mem- 
bers will be around in the morning 
to review together their present 
techniques in an endeavor to seek 
any improvements in subject presen- 
tation. They will discuss, too, an 
innovation at the school this year, 
where the large groups in each major 
will break down into small confer- 
ences several times during the 
session in order that students in 
such a large school may still have 
the personal advantages of small 
group work. 

Twenty leaders in finance, educa- 
tion, and the law have been added 
to the roster of lecturers for this 
year’s summer session, which will be 
held June 10-22. 


New Thesis Catalogue 


The Graduate School of Banking 
has issued a new Cumulative Cata- 
logue of Theses 1937-1956. This lists 
all theses accepted for library inclu- 
sion. The catalogue is available to 
A.B.A. member banks upon request. 

These theses are available on loan 
from the A.B.A. Library, under cer- 
tain conditions prescribed in the 
new catalogue: Thesis circulation is 
limited to members of the American 
Bankers Association and graduates 
of and students in The Graduate 
School of Banking. Circulation is 
also limited to the continental United 
States. .... A borrowed thesis may 
be retained for one week, at which 
time it must be returned, by parcel 
post and insured for $100, to the 
A.B.A. Library. 


College Study 


The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, will introduce a program 
this fall to prepare Tennesseeans for 
work in one of the state’s largest 
industries—banking. Frank B. Ward, 
dean of the University’s College of 
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Business Administration, says that | 


Tennessee banks alone will need an 
additional 4,000 qualified personnel 
within the next 10 years, plus an- 
other 1,000 replacements for top- 
level jobs. The University says the 
program has been set up in response 
to requests from bankers through- 
out the state for development of 
officer material with a well-rounded 
educational background. 


New Banking School 


New England is starting a banking 
school. Participating are the state 
bankers associations of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Maine, and Rhode 
Island. Sessions will be conducted 
at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. It will be known as The 
Banking School at Williams College. 
The first session will be held June 
16-22. 

Students will attend the school 
for two years, one week each year, 
under the proposed program. Direc- 
tor is Laurence J. Ackerman, dean 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Connecticut. 
His assistant will be Assistant Dean 
Samuel C. McMillan. An announce- 
ment explains that “this school will 
complement other adult educational 
schools of banking such as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and The 
Graduate School of Banking at 
Rutgers.” 


Toward a Degree 


Cleveland Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, and Fenn College, 
Cleveland, are launching a continu- 
ation program whereby banking em- 
ployees taking A.I.B. courses may 
earn the Associate Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration from Fenn. 
Fenn has offered associate degrees 
for 35 years, but this is the first 
time that specialized degree training 
in the banking field has been made 
available to local bank employees. 
A.B. students interested in the 
degree must meet Fenn College en- 
trance requirements and matriculate 
as regular students. A.I.B. courses 
which carry college credit are appli- 
cable toward the 90 credit hours re- 
quired for the degree. These consti- 
tute a-minimum of 42 hours of work. 
The remainder of the work will be 
required Fenn courses. 


Importance of Individual, 
Family Thrift Will Be A.1.B, 
Public Speaking Theme 


“Thrift: Its Importance to the In- 
dividual and the Family” will be the 
subject for the public speaking con- 
tests which American Institute of 
Banking chapters will hold for their 
members during March, it was an- 
nounced by Harriet V. Schwing of 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Irvington, N. J., who is chairman of 
the A.I.B.’s National Public Speak- 
ing Committee. 

The chapter contests for which 
this subject will be used are the first 
step in selecting the contestants for 
the Institute’s 31st Annual National 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. 
P. Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes in Richmond, Va., on May 27, 
By means of these chapter elimina- 
tions, A.I.B. chapters will choose the 
single contestant which each is per- 
mitted to enter in the district con- 
tests, scheduled for April. There 
will be 12 district contests in various 
sections of the country, and each 
chapter is permitted only one entry 
in its respective district competition. 
Winners in each of the 12 districts 
will then compete in one of two semi- 
finals, with the six people who place 
first, second, and third in these semi- 
finals becoming the contestants in 
the final contest in Richmond. 

The entire 1957 public speaking 
program is using “Thrift: A Dy- 
namic Factor in Our Enterprise 
Economy” as its general theme. 


Bank Loan Trend Study for 
Last Half of 1956 Is Out 


The Research Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has just 
completed and has available the cur- 
rent semiannual supplement of its 
publication, “The Trend of Bank 
Loans,” covering the last half of 
1956. The publication, which is avail- 
able on a subscription basis at $2 
per year, presents, in convenient 
form for analytical purposes, the 
loan data released by the Federal 
Reserve System on weekly reporting 
member banks and provides forms 
for keeping the series up-to-date. 

The new supplement and informa- 
tion about “The Trend of Bank 
Loans” may be obtained from the 
Research Council, American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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22 Banks in 11 States Join 
Association in January 


Twenty-two banks and branches 
in 11 states became members of the 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing January, according to Frank W. 
Thomas, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Organization Committee. Mr. 
Thomas is president of the Wash- 
ington (Ga.) Loan & Banking Com- 
pany. The new members are: 

CALIFORNIA: City National Bank 
of Beverly Hills, Wilshire La Cienega 
Office*; First Western Bank and 
Trust Company—Covina*, San Jose*, 
and San Rafael* offices; and Bank 
of Encino, Sherman Oaks Office*. 

FLORIDA: Peoples Bank of North 
Miami Beach, North Miami Beach*. 

GEORGIA: Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Ingleside Office, 
Macon*. 

ILLINOIS: Evergreen Plaza State 
Bank, Evergreen Park*. 

Iowa: City National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Cedar Rapids*. 

MASSACHUSETTS: City Bank and 
Trust Company, Boston*; North 
Adams Savings Bank, North Adams. 

MIssouRI: Wornall Bank, Kansas 
City*. 

NEw YorK: Bushwick Savings 
Bank, City Line Branch, Brooklyn*; 
Flushing Savings Bank; First Na- 
tional Bank of Glen Head, Roslyn 
Heights Branch*; First National 
Bank of Spring Valley, Stony Point 
Office*. 

OKLAHOMA: Bank of Drummond. 

Texas: Security State Bank, Hed- 
ley; Highlands State Bank*; Bank 


Savings 


Savings and Mortgage 
Conference Speakers 


SUBJECTS which will be dis- 
cussed at the Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City 
on March 11, 12, and 13 will include 
the intense competition among 
financial institutions for savings, the 
changing economic environment in 
which mortgage lending is being con- 
ducted, the effects of credit re- 
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Bank Reserve Requirements 
Booklet 


The A.B.A. Economic Policy 
Commission’s recommendations 
on Member Bank Reserve Re- 
quirements are now available in 
booklet form to all member 
banks upon request to the Com- 
mission at 12 East 36th Street, 
New York City 16. 


of Texas, Houston*; and Walburg 
State Bank. 

WASHINGTON: Old National Bank 
of Spokane, Shadle Park Branch*. 


* Recently organized 


Questions on Building 
Maintenance Employees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 
offices applies where one such com- 
pany occupies more than 50% of 
the space. If the remainder of the 
building is occupied by the usual 
miscellany of offices, coverage would 
not be asserted because the space 
occupied by the bank added to that 
of the two insurance companies ex- 
ceeded 50% of the rentable area of 
the building. 

“You ask further whether the 
coverage of building maintenance 
employees is altered by the fact that 
the bank owns the building and 
carries these employees on its own 
payroll. If the employees are, in 
fact, performing building mainte- 


straints, and the methods and pro- 
cedure being developed by banks to 
administer better savings and mort- 
gage departments. 

The program for the conference 
and for the National School Savings 
Forum, which will be held in con- 
junction with it, has been announced 
by Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president 
of the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion. 

Speakers at the first session of the 
conference will include J. R. Dunker- 
ley, senior deputy manager, A.B.A., 
in charge of the Savings and Mort- 


3 A.B.A. Publications Win 
New York Printers’ Awards 


Three publications produced by 
departments of the American Bank- 
ers Association during 1956 were 
granted recognition in a competition 
of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, which is held annually 
in connection with Printing Week in 
New York City, during the week of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 

The publications were: ‘Trends in 
Bank Costs,” produced jointly by 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission and the Bank Management 
Commission; a menu used during 
the International Banking Summer 
School, entertained at Rutgers Uni- 
versity by The Graduate School of 
Banking Summer School; and the 
annual catalog of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. The Association 
has received an attractive certificate 
listing the awards. 


nance duties and are not main- 
tenance employees of the bank, the 
fact that the bank operates the 
building and carries the building 
maintenance employees on its pay- 
roll would not affect their status 
under the act. Whether an em- 
ployee is a building maintenance 
employee or an employee of the 
bank can only be decided on the 
full factual situation. The test is 
whether the type of services rend- 
ered is like that customarily fur- 
nished by a landlord of the type 
which a tenant normally contracts 
for at his own expense.” 


gage Division; Mr. Hogan; Everett 
J. Livesey, vice-president and secre- 
tary, The Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, whose subject will be 
“Profitable Automation for Small as 
well as Large Banks”; and the 
Honorable .W. Randolph Burgess, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C., whose topic will 
be “Savings and Monetary Policy.” 

The afternoon of March 11 will be 
devoted to the National School Sav- 
ings Forum. 

At the first session on Tuesday 
John Adikes, president, Jamaica 
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Savings Bank and vice-president, 
Savings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A., will preside. The entire dis- 
cussion will center around the 
theme “The Bank Savings Problem 
and a Solution.” Speakers, in the 
order of their appearance, will be 
Louis B. Lundborg, vice-president, 
Bank of America, speaking on 
“Where Are We in Our Savings De- 
velopment?”’; Kenneth McDougall, 
executive manager, Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, State Association 
Section, A.B.A.; Belden L. Daniels, 
secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; and Rawley 
EF. Daniel, executive vice-president- 
treasurer, Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion, Richmond. As a panel the 
three secretaries will discuss the 
“Problem.” Other speakers will be 
John B. Mack, Jr., of John B. Mack, 
Inc., Freeport, N. Y., talking on 
“Where Are We Going?”’; G. Edwin 
Heming, manager, A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department, on “A Program for 
Getting There!”; and President 
Hogan on “How Your Bank Can Do 
It—in Your Own Way!” 


Tuesday Speakers 


President Hogan will preside at 
the Tuesday afternoon session and 
will present these speakers: Joseph 
Earl Perry, president, Newton 
(Mass.) Savings Bank, who will talk 
on “Cycles—Fact or Fiction; Free 
Ride or Disaster?”’; George Cline 
Smith, vice-president and economist, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 
on “What’s Ahead for Housing ?’; 
and the Honorable Brent Spence, 
Congressman from Kentucky and 
chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, who will speak on “The Role 
of Government in Housing and Home 
Finance.” 

Speakers at the morning session 
on Wednesday will include William 
J. Levitt, president, Levitt & Sons, 
Inc., Levittown, Pa., whose topic 
will be “No Housing—No Jobs”; 
John F. Austin, Jr., president, T. J. 
Bettes Company, Houston, and presi- 
dent, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, on “The Maldistribution 
of Mortgage Credit’; and William 
A. Marcus, senior vice-president, 
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W. R. Burgess Joseph E. Perry 


W. A. Marcus 


John Adikes 


American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, on “The Prospects for Banks 
in the Mortgage Business.” 

Dr. Charles F. Phillips, president, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, will 
speak on “This Amazing Economy 
of Ours” at the luncheon session on 
Wednesday which will conclude the 
conference. 


A.B.A. Testifies on 1957 


Financial Institutions Act 


AT recent hearings before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the proposed Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957 (covered 
more fully in “Washington’’), Paul A. 
Warner, president, Oberlin (Ohio) 
Savings Bank Company, speaking 
for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, suggested these changes: 

(1) That the name of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board be changed 
te Federal Home Loan Board; (2) 
appropriate language be included in 
paragraph (g) of Section 5 to make 
it clear that the provisions of the 
Public Debt Act of 1942 continue in 
effect; (3) Congress espouse the 
principle of a dual savings and loan 
industry just as it has espoused a 
dual banking system of national and 
state-chartered banks, thereby giv- 
ing to Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations the same branch powers as 
are given to state-chartered savings 
and loan associations in each state; 
(4) deletion of the word “deposits” 
from paragraph (c) of Section 7, 
since Federal law prohibits Federal 
savings and loan associations from 
accepting deposits; and (5) amend- 
ment of Section 406 pertaining to 


payment of insurance to indicate 
that where a transferred account ig 
made available in another institution 
it be in the same type of account ag 
in the defaulted institution; also that 
the words “payable on demand” be 
deleted from this section. 


National Charter for 
Mutuals Sought 


A BILL that would permit the 
establishment of nationally char- 
tered mutual savings banks has been 
introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Abraham J. Maulter, D., 
N. Y¥., a member of the House 
Banking Committee. This measure 
would authorize mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan assgo- 
ciations to shift from state to na- 
tional charter. 

According to Representative Mul- 
ter, national savings banks would be 
governed by regulations imposed by 
the states on existing state institu- 
tions and by the laws now applicable 
to national banks as well. 


School Savings Speakers 


THE National School Savings 
Forum to be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York City on the after- 
noon of March 11 will afford an 
opportunity to hear various aspects 
of school savings banking discussed 
by leaders in this field. Agnes R. 
Martin, assistant vice-president, 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
and chairman, Committee on School 
Savings Banking, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, A.B.A., announces the 
following program: 

“Why School Savings Banking Is 
Important,” a clinic session at which 
Frederick C. Ober, president, Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Savings Bank, will act 
as discussion leader. Subjects that 
will be raised for discussion will in- 
clude (1) cost of school savings; 
(2) getting the support of the board 
of education; (3) selection of right 
system; (4) organization within the 
bank; (5) personnel; and (6) 
launching the activity. 

“School Savings as a Part of 
Banking,” a clinic session at which 
Robert McCarter, assistant treas- 
urer, Middletown (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, will serve as leader. Discus- 
sion will cover these topics: (1) 
Dormant accounts; (2) public rela- 
tions aspect of interest paid; (3) 
systems; (4) lost books; (5) pay- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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Housing and Mortgages 


1957 Housing Starts 


IT is estimated in some quarters 
that new nonfarm housing starts in 
1957 will run around 1,000,000, 
compared with 1,120,200* in 1956. 
For January 1957, dwelling unit 
starts numbered 65,000, which com- 
pares with 75,000 in January 1956, 
or a 13.33% decline. 

The 1956 private and public unit 
start total was down 16% from 1955 
and 8% from 1954, but was about 
the same as annual totals in the 
1951-53 period, reports the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. According to the 
BLS, when allowance is made for 
population growth, the 1956 rate of 
homebuilding (new nonfarm dwell- 
ing units per 10,000 nonfarm popula- 
tion) was the lowest since the early 
postwar years. 


Construction Trend 


NEW construction activity declined 
seasonally in January 1957 to $3- 
billion, but exceeded by 3% the pre- 
vious January 1956 record, accord- 
ing to estimates prepared jointly by 
the U. S. Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, outlays for new construction 
in January were at an annual rate of 


$44.8-billion, compared with actual 
expenditures of $441,,-billion in 1956. 

Private construction declined 12% 
in January, reflecting a slightly more 
than seasonal decrease in both resi- 
dential and nonresidential building. 
The $2.2-billion in total private ex- 
penditures, however, equaled the 
previous January high attained in 
1956. 


Bowery Finances Freighter 


THE Bowery Savings Bank of 
New York has become the first 
mutual savings bank to make a 
mortgage loan on a merchant marine 
vessel. The loan was for $2,625,000 
on the Leilani. The Bowery has 
under consideration additional mer- 
chant marine loans totaling $86,- 
000,000, one of which would total 
$16,000,000 on a new 60,000-ton 
tanker. 

These amortized loans on new or 
reconstructed ships are 100% in- 
sured by the U. S. Government both 
as to interest and principal. 


Invests in Chase Mortgage 


THE New York State Teachers 
Retirement System has agreed to 
make a $60,000,000 investment in a 
first mortgage on the new head 


Construction Costs Are Above Pre-WW II Levels 


Index: 1947-49 100 


Index: 1947-49=100 


150 150 
Index of Residential Construction Costs 


1955 


office building to be erected by The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, according to 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
bank. The mortgage will cover a 
basic 30-year period at a 4% interest 
rate. 

In making the announcement Mr. 
McCloy said, ‘‘We believe that this 
is one of the largest investments in 
a single mortgage on a bank and 
office building project that has ever 
been made by a pension fund.” 


Pension Fund Investment 


THE prospect for selling mortgage 
loans to the pension funds of the 
country is hopeful but it will be 
improved if some method can be 
devised whereby an _ investment 
mechanism can be created for “pack- 
aging” mortgages and issuing securi- 
ties against them, Ernest E. Rut- 
gers, vice-president of the New York 
firm of Eleford & Rutgers, declared 
in an address before the Southwest- 
ern Senior Executives Conference of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America in cooperation with 
Southern Methodist University. 

The chances for attaining this ob- 
jective, he declared, will be better 
if an industry approach is used 
rather than “every man for himself.” 


$18-billion in Home Repairs 


IT has been estimated that home- 
owners will spend $18-billion on 
home improvement in 1957 by John 
R. Doscher, executive director of 
the Operation Home Improvement 
program. 


Austin Sees FHA and VA 
Rates Retarding Building 


BECAUSE of the continuing 
stringency in the money market and 
the inability of the FHA mortgage 
interest rate—and the VA rate if 
Congress increases it to 5%—to 
adjust to the present credit situa- 
tion, we must expect a further drop 
in new building attributable to these 
two methods of financing, John F. 
Austin, Jr., president, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
said recently. 
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Collective Pension Trust 


THE Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced 
the establishment of a Collective 
Pension Trust. This new fund is de- 
signed to provide a sound investment 
medium for small and moderate- 
sized pension and profit-sharing 
trusts. 

“The Collective Pension Trust,’ 
said President George C. Textor, 
“was created to permit smaller com- 
panies and divisions of larger com- 
panies to obtain for their employee 
benefit programs all of the invest- 
ment advantages usually available 
only to trusteed plans of large size. 

The Collective Pension Trust is 
supervised by the Marine Midland 
investment organization and partici- 
pation may be arranged through any 
Marine Midland Trust Company 
office in New York or through other 
Marine Midland banks throughout 
New York State. 


New Retirement Plan 


A NEW investment service for re- 
tired persons which provides vary- 
ing monthly or quarterly cash pay- 
ments for an assured period of years 
has been announced by Hugh W. 
Long and Company, Inc., of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Called the “Systematic 
Withdrawal Account,” the service 
was especially designed for the many 
persons who wish to spend a certain 
amount of investment principal along 


Trust Services 


with dividends in order to meet their 
financial requirements. 

The withdrawal account is created 
through a custody agreement be- 
tween the individual and The First 
National Bank of Jersey City under 
which the bank pays out income and 
the proceeds from liquidation of 
mutual fund investments over what- 
ever period the individual selects. 


Small Department Gains 


IT IS no longer true that an estate 
has to be large to warrant a trust 
service, says W. G. Semisch, presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of 
Philadelphia. He reports that Second 
National had a 31% increase over 
1955 in its 1956 gross income from 
the trust department. 


4 NYSBA Trust Projects 


MORE than 100 trustmen serve on 
the 12 committees of the New York 
State Bankers Association’s Trust 
Division. Among the more important 
projects developed by these commit- 
tees are the following: 

(1) Trust Operations Manual. The 
first two sections of the manual 
were distributed to all trust depart- 
ments some months ago. They cov- 
ered Asset and Property Records and 
Collection of Income. Three more 
sections on Remittances and Fees, 
Cash Statements, and Proxies are 
now in draft form and will be com- 
pleted within the year. 


(2) Trust New Business School, 
Fourth session will be held in ¢o- 
operation with New York University 
from June 10 to 14. The curriculum 
for the school offers an intensified 
program of salesmanship and public 
speaking. 

(3) Bank Fiduciary Fund. This 
is an open-end investment fund 
sponsored by the division and in- 
corporated by authority of a special 
act of the state legislature in 1954, 
Shares in the fund may be held by 
banks in New York State serving in 
the capacity of executor, trustee, 
guardian, or committee. The statute 
limits the portfolio to legal invest- 
ments, which means that common 
stock holdings may not exceed 35% 
of the total fund. 

(4) Trust Film. A 30-minute color 
film will dramatize the trust story. 
NYSBA’s Trust Division Chairman 
Herbert A. Jones considers it an 
important educational project. 


Pension Plan Trends 


TWO important trends in pension 
planning have developed as employer 
contributions to retirement funds 
have risen to exceed $2.5-billion an- 
nually, says Commerce Clearing 
House, national reporting authority 
or. tax and business law. 

The latest CCH book, Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans and Clauses, 
gives full texts of 20 types of retire- 
ment plans and hundreds of clauses 
selected from other plans. 


2,181 trustmen from 46 states, District of Columbia, and three foreign nations attended the American Bankers Association’s 
38th Mid-winter Trust Conference in New York last month. A portion of the audience at one of the sessions is shown below 
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Instalment Credit 


A.B.A.'s National Instalment Credit Conference 


to Hear Leaders Whose 


THE National Instalment Credit 
Conference in Chicago will hear 
from leaders in automobile manu- 
facturing and automobile retailing, 
the appliance industry, farm machin- 
ery, banks, the press, and credit 
unions. 

The meeting convenes at the Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago, on March 18 
and runs for two-and-a-half days. 
The first afternoon will be devoted to 
some 20 “bull sessions,” the smaller 
discussion groups which have proved 
such a popular feature of this par- 
ticular meeting. A panel on the sec- 
ond afternoon will summarize the 
discussions at the previous after- 
noon’s sessions. 

Carl A. Bimson, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion and president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., will open 
the conference—and will close it with 
a summary of the presentations. 

Among the speakers at the open- 
ing session are Joseph C. Welman, 
vice - president of the American 
Bankers Association and president 
of the Bank of Kennett, Mo.; Fred- 
erick M. Sutter, president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; and a leader 
in the appliance industry. 

On Tuesday morning, the group 
will hear from F. A. Bloodworth, 
executive vice-president, The Amer- 
ican National Bank of Gadsden, Ala. ; 
Don H. Wageman, chairman of the 
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Fields Generate Credit 


executive committee of the Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, Wash. ; 
George Romney, chairman and pres- 
ident, American Motors Corporation, 
Detroit; and another speaker yet to 
be announced. 

On Wednesday morning, March 20, 
the closing session will hear M. L. 
Goeglein, vice-president of Pacific 
Finance Corporation, Los Angeles, 
discuss competition; Dr. H. E. Lue- 
dicke, editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce, New York, will go into the 
economics of instalment credit; and 
Dr. Rudolf Modley, of Kent, Conn., 
will speak on “Credit Unions at the 
Crossroad.” 


Commission Meets 


THE A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Commission held its annual meet- 
ing in Phoenix, Ariz., on January 
21-23 and the members found them- 
selves in general agreement that: 

(1) Controls exercised by the 
American consumer on his own 
budget are as effective as any de- 
vised by governmental or business 
agencies; 

(2) Rate of increase of instalment 
loan volume has slowed down but 
collections are above average 
throughout the nation; 

(3) 1955’s “over-liberal’” automo- 
bile financing terms are plaguing 
both dealers and buyers. 

These views reflect the thinking 
of the 16-member Commission. 

Carl A. Bimson, president of the 


The A.B.A.’s In- 
stalment Credit 
Commission dur- 
ing annual meet- 
ing in Phoenix, 
Ariz., in late 
January 


| 


Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
and chairman of the group, presided 
at the meeting, the first held in the 
West. 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on policy matters will be re- 
viewed at the A.B.A.’s Instalment 
Credit Conference in Chicago, March 
18-20. 


Appliance Manual Ready 


THE financing of household appli- 
ances by banks puts the banks into 
direct contact with the public and 
is a worthy banking function from 
which other bank business may be 
derived according to the A.B.A. In- 
stalment Credit Commission in the 
introduction to its new bank manual 
entitled Household Appliance Fi- 
nancing. The new manual, which is 
intended to provide banks with help- 
ful information about practices and 
procedures in purchasing retail in- 
stalment paper on household equip- 
ment and is ascertaining the neces- 
sary supplementary floor plan credit 
to dealers, is available to all A.B.A. 
member banks upon request. 

The 56-page manual is divided into 
two sections, the first providing de- 
tailed information on the purchas- 
ing of retail paper from dealers, and 
the second covering wholesale floor 
plan financing of dealers’ inven- 
tories. The manual is illustrated 
with forms, charts, and tables which 
may be adapted for individual bank 
use on the advice of counsel, and 
with care to see that all statutory 
requirements and contingencies re- 
fiecting local conditions are met. 


Credit Caution Urged 


A cautious policy toward whole- 
sale and retail financing in the auto- 
mobile field is advisable according to 
Timely Notes, recently issued by 
the A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Com- 
mission. 

The rate of inventory accumula- 
tion on new model automobiles is 
increasing and, based on the disap- 
pointing sales so far in this model 
year, the accumulation will continue, 
Timely Notes asserts. It is quite 
clear, the publication continues, that 
the rate of increase in consumer ex- 
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penditures is slowing down. This is 
due mainly to a decline in the volume 
of purchases of durable consumer 
goods, which includes automobiles. 
It is too early to determine how in- 
dividuals are reacting to the 1957 
automobiles, although quite a few 
automobile dealers are disappointed 
in actual sales and movement of cars. 

The relatively higher prices may 


have cut into the volume of automo- 
bile sales and caused a downward 
revision in the earlier and more en- 
thusiastic forecasts of sales pros- 
pects, according to Timely Notes. It 
points out that there may be pres- 
sures from both the automobile in- 
dustry and the Government to relax 
terms in an attempt to stimulate 
the demand for automobiles. “Until 
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the economic climate can be brought 
into better focus, credit policies 
should lean toward the conservative 
and selective approach.” 
“Prudence is the watchword,” the 
Instalment Credit Commission be- 
lieves. “Reviewing the basic prin- 
ciples and basic fundamentals of a 
good instalment credit risk is more 
important today than ever before.” 


American Bankers Association 


11-13 


14-15 
14-15 
18-20 
25-26 
27-31 
June 10-22 


Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 21-23 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; National School Savings Forum, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 

Agricultural Commission Annual Meet- 
ing, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Committee on Executive Development, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 

National Agricultural Credit Conference, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Virginia Bankers Association, Annual 
Farm Credit Conference, Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Section Convention, Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
‘wood 

New Jersey Bankers Public Relations 
School, Princeton Inn and Nassau Inn, 
Princeton 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Trust 
Conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Gradu- 
ate Bankers Public Relations Seminar, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Massachusetts’ Bankers Association, In- 
stalment Credit Conference, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston 

Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
Bank Management Conference, Ban- 
croft Hotel, Worcester 

Maryland Bankers Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Carvel Hall, Annapolis 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Di- 
rector-Management Conference, Berk- 
eley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 

New York Savings Banks Association 
Annual Meeting, The Commodore, New 
York City 


Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S.S. Queen 
of Bermuda, via New York ; 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Connecticut Bankers Short Trust Course, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

California Bankers Association Bank 
Management Conference, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles : 

Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte - Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Kansas, Wichita 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Study Conference, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantice City 

Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile 

New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Maryland, Cruise to Nassau and Ha- 
vana, S.S. Queen of Bermuda 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 

Kansas Bankers Bank Management 
Clinic, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Equinox House, Manchester, 


South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
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Nebraska Bankers Bank Management 
Conference, Crete 

Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers School of Banking, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Michigan, Sheraton - Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

Pennsylvania Bankers Trust Training 
School, Penn State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Carolinas Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Summer School, 
Penn State University, University 
Park 

Savings Banks of Maine, Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont- New Hampshire School of 


_onens. Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
‘Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
arene, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 

i 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 

Moines 
New York Mutual Savings, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 


meeting 


15-19 Investment 


Other Organizations 


6-10 Reserve City Bankers Association, The 


Breakers, Palm Beach, Florida 


8-10 NABAC Southern Regional Convention, 


Skirvin Hotel, Okla. City, Okla. 
Bankers Association of 
America Institute of Investment Bank- 


Oct. 


ing, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, 
City Auditorium, Asheville, N. Car. 

Independent Bankers Association, Gold- 
en Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. . 

NABAC Western Regional Convention, 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Midwest and Lake divisions, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
35th Annual Convention, Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

NABAC Northern Regional Convention, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 

Consumer Credit Management Program, 
under auspices of Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, Arden 
House, Harriman 

Ohio School of Banking, Ohio University, 
Athens 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Courses 1 
and 2, Northwestern University, Cni- 
cago, Il. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 
School of Mortgage Banking: Course 1, 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

NABAC School for bank auditors and 
comptrollers, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 33rd annual _con- 
vention, Atlanta - Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantic City 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 
Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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High Points of the Trust Conference 


Which Itself Was a High Point 


Midwinter Trust Conference at 

the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, held February 4 to 6. Growth 
in volume, in earnings, in usefulness, 
and service; and a “capital expan- 
sion” in terms of facilities and man- 
power. 

Trust business has become big 
business. This was brought out 
forcefully by Erle Cocke, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, speaking on the second morn- 
ing of the conference: “It is prob- 
able that current operating earnings 
of trust departments of insured com- 
mercial banks crossed the $300,000,- 
000 mark in 1956 for the first time. 
This amount is about $120,000,000 
higher than in 1950.” In six years, a 
6624% increase, measured from the 
$180,000,000 base! 


A Bank Will Grow 
As Its People Grow 

The greatest single problem fac- 
ing .trust executives, as President 
Cocke saw it, was how to fortify 


(Fats was the keyword of the 


our trust institutions with adequate 
reserves of manpower to fulfill the 
management needs of this growing 
business. Machines can be bought, 
and through normal depreciation 
processes written off, so that im- 
proved machines can take their 
place. ‘ ‘Accelerated depreciation’ ” 
—available in certain industries 
where technological changes occur 
rapidly—‘“is not applicable to the 
physical machinery and equipment 
of the trust business, but it is of 
tremendous importance on the hu- 
man side of trust business. . . . We 
must avoid ‘accumulated deprecia- 
tion’ on the most valuable of all our 
resources—trained management.” 
Building on this theme, Robert 
Coltman, vice-president of The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, spoke on 
“Recruiting and Training Trust Per- 
sonnel.”” Applying basic concepts of 
trust law, he said: “As management, 
you have a trustee responsibility for 
the future of your successor, your 
department and your institution... . 
As a management-trustee you dare 


Sir Hugh Taylor speaking at the luncheon on February 6. The four men nearest 
the camera are, from the immediate foreground, David F. Maxwell, Philadelphia 
attorney and president, American Bar Association; Thoburn Mills, vice-president 
and trust officer, The National City Bank of Cleveland, and president, A.B.A. 
Trust Division; S. Sloan Colt, chairman, Bankers Trust Company, New York City; 
and Maple T. Harl, director, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Washington, D. C. 


not, you cannot, delegate this re. 
sponsibility.” But routine training 
is not enough. “Training alone ig 
only a single thread in the complex 
fabric of personnel management. If 
isolated, it has no strength, no in- 
tegrity, no meaning. ... Talk toa 
typical Harvard Business School 
graduate about a several-year ‘train- 
ing’ merry-go-round of observing 
and rotation, and he’ll just fade away 
through the fog of your vague 
phrases. . . . Training is allowing 
people to make decisions—and mis- 
takes. Withholding this qualitative 
experience will dwarf your men and 
women, just as the Japanese dwarf 
ornamental trees, by limiting nour- 
ishment.” 

Joseph T. Keckeisen, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, focused a 
beam on what long has been a weak 
spot in many trust department or- 
ganizations. If he had his way, the 
phrase, “He’s only an operations 
man,” would disappear from the lexi- 
con of management. “If you would 
draw up an organizational chart of 
your trust department,” said Mr. 
Keckeisen, “it would show top man- 
agement and then your various di- 
visions, such as probate, personal 
trust and agency, investment, estate 
planning, and such. On the same line 
of the chart and with equal rank 
should be the operations man.” Di- 
vorced from routine clerical work, 
and at a desk which has some degree 
of privacy, he would have oppor- 
tunity for study of future as well as 
present problems. Among his proj- 
ects, he should develop “educational 
features which will put adventure 
into the lives of your employees.” 
By encouraging people to reach their 
own solutions, they will be made to 
feel that they count. 


New Business and 
Public Relations 

It was only natural that, under 
the leadership of a president who 
formerly was chairman of the Trust 
Development Section of the Finan- 
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cial Public Relations Association, 
there should be emphasis at the Mid- 
winter Trust Conference this year on 
growth, and how best it may be ob- 
tained—and gains preserved. To his 
presidential address, Thoburn Mills, 
vice-president and trust officer of 
The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, gave the title, “The Crest of 
the Wave.” “Against the back- 
ground of crowded postwar years 
with their fair deals, cold wars, po- 
lice actions, iron curtains, foreign 
aid, and inflationary trends, trust 
business has: been riding the crest 
of the economic wave.” President 
Mills commented on some of the 
newer services that have been de- 
veloped to meet changing public 
needs—notably investment advisory 
services, charitable foundations, and 
employee benefit trusts. 

It was logical, too, that President 
Mills should be followed by William 
E. Singletary, vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
at Winston-Salem who, this year, is 
president of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. ‘Good public 
relations,” said Mr. Singletary, “is 
not something tangible; it is a force 
—a force of great weight and power. 
Our responsibility is to find methods 
and the means of generating this 
force and then using it to improve 
and strengthen our work and our in- 
stitution.” A later speaker, Miles 
Flint, vice-president and senior trust 
officer of the Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
urged that mass acceptance of the 
trust service concept be furthered 
by generous and repeated use of 
moving pictures and television, not 
on merely a local but on a state and 
national basis—“A Selling Job 
Which We Should Take on To- 
gether.” 


Concurrent Sessions 


Growth in terms of registration 
and attendance made necessary, for 
the first time in the history of the 
conference, a splitting into as many 
as four groups on the afternoon of 
February 4, so that the nearly 2,200 
delegates could meet, in sessions 
that were not too unwieldy, for con- 
sideration of topics congenial to 
their several interests. Thus one 
session, under the chairmanship of 
Ralph A. McIninch, president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, dealt with 
the problems of “smaller” trust de- 
partments. John N. Adams, vice- 
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Members of the National Conference Group, five of whom are appointed by the 
American Bar Association and five by the American Bankers Association. Seated 
are the two cochairmen, E. M. Otterbourg (left), attorney of New York City, and 
Robertson Griswold, vice-president, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are Roy M. Huff, vice-president and trust officer, National Bank 
of Tulsa; John D. Randall, attorney of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Joseph W. White, 
vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; Earl S. MacNeill, vice-presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Company, New York City; Merritt W. Green, Toledo attorney; 
Don H. McLucas, vice-president, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago; A. James 
Casner, professor of law, Harvard Law School; and Thomas J. Boodell, Chicago 
attorney. All of the bankers in the group are members of the Trust Division’s 
Committee on Relations with the Bar, of which Mr. McLucas is chairman 


president and trust officer of The 
First National Bank of Portland, 
Oreg., presided over a session geared 
to the problems of “medium” trust 
departments. Specialties of very 
large trust departments were sub- 
jects of separate sessions: ‘Pension 
and Profit-sharing Trusts,” headed 
by John L. Gibbons, executive vice- 
president of the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, and “Corporate 
Trusts,” under the leadership of San- 
ford L. Smith, vice-president of the 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company . 


—hboth of New York. 

Features of each session, in addi- 
tion to prepared talks, were panels 
which answered, in each instance, a 
wide variety of questions. 

All told, 46 speakers and panelists 
were heard from various platforms 
during the three days of the con- 
ference. Not all were trustmen or 
bankers. There were technicians, 
notably in the fields of law and in- 
vestments. 


Dynamics in the Law 

This subject was dynamically dis- 
cussed by A. James Casner, pro- 
fessor of law at Harvard and an 


outstanding authority on _ estate 
planning. Professor Casner in par- 
ticular urged freer granting of pow- 


ers to beneficiaries of trusts to with- 
draw or allocate principal and in- 
come to meet family needs—not for 
the reason, he explained, that cor- 
porate trustees were not exercising 
comparable powers humanely and 
wisely, but because people making 
gifts in trust were inclined to be- 
lieve that members of the family 
would be less rigid in their utiliza- 
tion of funds. How rather broad 
powers of this nature, either in lieu 
of or supplementing trustees’ simi- 
lar powers, can be granted at mini- 
mum tax cost was the burden of 
Professor Casner’s talk; it was brief 
in oral delivery but will be pub- 
lished in full in the A.B.A. Trust 
Bulletin. 

The likelihood is that Prof. Casner 
on “Beneficiary Controls of Trustee’s 
Discretion in Regard to Income or 
Corpus Distributions” will be closely 
and frequently studied. So, too, with 
the paper read by Carter T. Louthan, 
of the New York Bar, on “Income in 
Respect of Decedents” — an excur- 
sion into the labyrinths of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. When 
published, it will serve as a text- 
book-in-brief on the subject. 

Untechnical in approach was 
David F. Maxwell of the Philadel- 
phia Bar and president of the Amer- 
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e Is America’s Most Popu- 


lar Personal Checking Ac- 
count Plan 


@ is available to only one 
bank in an area 


e furnishes complete operat- 
ing supplies, imprinting 
equipmentand advertising 
materials 


Thrift Check 
@ requires no investment by 
the bank 


e has 17 years’ experience 
with on-the-premises im- 
printing equipment 


e imprinters can be easily 
adapted to check automa- 
tion procedures 


Thufti Check 

e is nationally advertised in 
Saturday Evening Post to 
help client banks attract 
new accounts 


May we tell you how hun- 
dreds of banks from coast- 
to-coast have profited 
with THRIFTICHECK? 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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ican Bar Association. Yet, in a 
sense, he was concerned with dynam- 
ics in the law, also. His address was 
entitled ‘‘Alexander MHamilton’s 
Philosophy of Government — Then 
and Now.” Pointing out how Hamil- 
ton’s concept of a strong central gov- 


‘ ernment had been realized, in the 


past two decades, even beyond the 
brilliant Federalist’s dreams, he 
pleaded for restraint. “You, as bank- 
ers, are interested in the preserva- 
tion of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Thjs objective cannot be at- 
tained by confining your attention 
to the administration of your clients’ 
estates. It is important that you 
study and deal constructively with 
the problems which, unless handled 
effectively and promptly by the pri- 
vate enterprise system itself, will 
stimulate governmental interven- 
tion.” 


The Economy— 
Some Honest Differences 


Since investment management is 
the heart of trust business, it was 
inevitable and proper that a consid- 
erable amount of discussion should 
be devoted to economic and invest- 
ment problems. Raymond Rodgers, 
professor of banking, New York Uni- 
versity, analyzing the “Impact of 
World Developments on our Money 
and Capital Markets”—with special 
reference to the Middle East crisis 
—concluded inter alia that “The life 
expectation of the boom has been 
shortened, and its end has become 
more certain. The equity market, 
despite notable exceptions, has been 
made more vulnerable.” Speaking 
from the standpoint of a pension 
fund trustee, Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., 
chairman of the trust investment 
committee, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, gave as his view that 
“Stocks seem to me less attractive 
than for years; bonds seem to me 
more attractive than for years.” But 
he was not saying, “Buy no stocks.” 
Rather, he was saying, “The port- 
folio well balanced between bonds 
and stocks has great merit.” He 
suggested, as a satisfactory balance: 
60% in bonds, 5% in preferreds and 
35% in common stocks. 

Dealing in the special field of fire 
and casualty insurance stocks, 
Shelby Cullom Davis, managing 


partner of the firm of the same 
name, of New York, saw unusual op- 
portunities in many of these stocks, 
due to corrective measures now be- 
ginning to be felt. And a panel on 


Investments, led by E. T. Bartlett, 
vice-president of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, agreed that corpo. 
rate earnings and dividends would 
be as high in 1957 as in 1956, and 
perhaps slightly higher. Favorable 
developments were looked for par. 
ticularly in the aluminum, chemical, 
drug, oil, paper, and agricultural im: 
plement industries; and life insur 
ance companies were rated even 
more favorably than fire and cag- 
ualty. 

The guest speaker at the conclud- 
ing luncheon, tendered by the New 
York Clearing House, was Sir Hugh 
Taylor, dean of the Graduate School 
at Princeton. Under the title, “Sei- 
ence and Finance,” he traced the in- 
trusion of. science into business 
through technology. Considering the 
awesome possibilities of uranium 
fission and hydrogen fusion, he was 
far from pessimistic. “The banking 
fraternity can rest tranquil, if alert, 
with the knowledge that power pro- 
duction will proceed by evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary steps. The 
processes of change will be gradual, 
Fission power will not displace fossil 
fuels overnight with paralyzing eco- 
nomic dislocations. Rather it will 
establish its place as a supplement 
to meet expanding power demands 
over the decades ahead. Fusion 
power, one could anticipate, would 
enter similarly into the total pie- 
ture. The scientists maintain a 
steady optimism. I trust the finan- 
ciers may have a like measure of 
confidence.” 

This has not attempted to be a 
report of all the speeches and dis- 
cussions, but of some of the high- 
lights only. The program in its en- 
tirety was announced in. the Janu- 
ary issues of BANKING and the 
Trust Bulletin. In forthcoming issues 
of the Trust Bulletin, not merely 
will the legal papers previously men- 
tioned be published in full, but all 
of the addresses and generous sam- 
plings of the panel discussions. 


Many Americans wish they were 
as rich as foreigners think they are. 


We like the fellow who comes 
right out and says he agrees with 
us. 


Many a boy at 16 can’t believe that 
some day he will be as dumb as his 
Dad. 


— 

— 

— 
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While 
you 
were 
shaving 
this 


morning... 


.--Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
2395 cash items 


Chances are it took you five 
minutes, more or less, to cut down this 
morning’s crop of whiskers. 

And while you were shaving, our 
night staff processed—in five minutes— 
almost 2400 cash items! 

In fact, many of the checks air- 
mailed to us yesterday afternoon by our 


correspondents—banks as far away as New 
York, Texas, California—have already been 
turned into available funds this morning. 

Wouldn’t speed like this be helpful 
to your bank and your customers? 

We’d be happy to have one of our 
people come see you and talk it over in 
person. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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.. because 


3 they went 
to their doctors 
in time 


Many thousands of Americans are 
being cured of cancer every year. 
More and more people are going 
_to their doctors in time. That is 
encouraging! 


But the tragic fact, our doctors tell 
us, is that every third cancer death 
is a needless death... twice as many 
could be saved. 


To learn how to head off cancer, 
call the American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply write to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 


Office, 


American Cancer Society 


Building Industry 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 
requiring a noncompetitive time to 
complete foreclosure. A simple 
amendment to the current law of 
such states, reducing the period for 
redemption or foreclosure in accord- 
ance with the foregoing rcommen- 
dation, would improve the competi- 
tive position of these states. 


Federal Legislation 


There is a basic alternative ap- 
proach to the problem of burden- 
some foreclosure laws other than 
the state-by-state adoption of sup- 
plementary foreclosure legislation. 
This alternative involves the exercise 
by Congress of its powers under the 
commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution by the enactment of a 
Federal foreclosure law covering 
mortgages bought and sold in inter- 
state commerce. Although Congress 
has not previously exercised its 
power in this respect and thus the 
courts have not had an opportunity 
to consider the question, a respec- 
table case can be made that the com- 
merce clause forms a sufficient legal 
basis for such legislation.® This leg- 
islation would follow generally the 
lines of the Model Power of Sale 
Mortgage Foreclosure Act previously 
discussed with appropriate changes 
to integrate the statute into existing 
Federal law, including provisions 
dealing with Federal tax liens. (See 
Internal Revenue Code, Subchapter 
C.) 

Section 81° of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act already provides that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shall review the laws of the various 
states affecting mortgage financing. 
This Board, with the Housing and 

54 Harv. L. Rev. 882 
speak. of U.S. v. Darby, 312 U.S. 10 
tained) states: “ ... the court intimates 
that the power of Congress to regulate and 
prohibit interstate transportation may have 
no limits other than those imposed else- 
where in the Constitution. . . Although 
there has been a long trend, marked by a 
recent crescendo, to recognize that the oper- 
ation of national businesses ‘affects’ com- 
merce and may be regulated, the court at 
least retains doctrinal control by the re- 
quirement of a reasonable or substantial 
influence of the practice regulated on the 
course of interstate economic relations.” 
The court’s later decision in U.S. v. South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association, 322 U.S. 
583 (1944) indicates in the opinion of the 
late Professor Thomas Reed Powell that, 
with respect to the “substantial influence” 
requirement, “The permeating radiations of 
finance mean interrelations wider and more 
crisscrossing than those merely between 
policyholder [mortgagor] and insurer [mort- 
gagee] and that consequently “the 
analogy of jabor relations [is] relevant to 
the present day enterprise of . investment 
and finance from the standpoint of national 
power See “Insurance as 
Commerce, ”’57 Harv. L. Rev. 937 at 974 


(1944). 
112 U. S. Code Annotated 1428. 


Home Financing Agency, should, it 
would seem, explore this alternative 
further and if approved in principle, 
prepare and draft any Federal fore- 
closure legislation. 

Despite some doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of proposed Federal 
foreclosure legislation, such an ap- 
proach involves certain practical 
difficulties. In his statement already 
quoted, the President, by asking for 
state rather than Federal action on 
foreclosure and “doing business” 
problems, apparently has recognized 
these difficulties. 

In the first place, as above men- 
tioned, depending in part upon 
whether the states involved are 
predominantly rural or urban, they 
have adopted varying rules deal- 
ing with an owner’s right to re- 
deem, and a Federal act could not, 
as a practical matter, and prob- 
ably should not, incorporate differ- 
ent rules for different states. We 
have already pointed out that tradi- 
tionally land law has been exclu- 
sively local in nature and peculiarly 
sensitive to local needs, and, in many 
cases, local political groups have ac- 
quired, through patronage, substan- 
tial vested interests in existing pro- 
cedures. Although the contemplated 
Federal legislation would provide for 
foreclosure outside the courts, a Fed- 
eral statute would necessarily in- 
volve the imposing of an additional 
burden of contested foreclosure cases 
on already crowded Federal court 
calendars. Finally, a Federal remedy 
would, to some degree, involve differ- 
ent treatment for interstate and 
intrastate commerce to the possible 
disadvantage of the latter, resulting 
in a substantial question of policy. 
Such a consequence might, on the 
other hand, provide a lever by which 
intrastate lenders would secure 
equally favorable legislation for 
themselves. In any event the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation certainly 
deserves continued and serious con- 
sideration. 


All half the world knows about 
the other half of the world is that 
it lives beyond its income. 


Many of the younger generation 
are alike in many disrespects. 


In the old days we had one Death 


Valley, but now we have one be- 
tween the curbs in every city. 
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annual statements * THE HOME* 


Haroip V 
Chairman the. Board 


KENNETH E. Biack 
President 


DIRECTORS 
The Home Insurance Company 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Harovp V. 
Chairman of the Board 


B. ADAMS 
New York City 


Rosert W. DowLina 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


GrorcE GUND 
President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harovp H. 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


CuarLEs A. LOUGHIN 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escotr 
Montclair, N. J. 


Percy C. MApErrRA, JR. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


CuHamMPION McDoweELt Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


WarREN S. JOHNSON 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Henry C. 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Harsin K. Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of 
Columbus, Georgia ; 


Leroy A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
loy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President 
United Slates Lines Company 


Lou R. CRANDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Company 


KENNETH E. BLack 
President 


LEONARD PETERSON 
Vice President 


HERBERT A. PAYNE 
Vice President & Secretary 


J. Eowarp MEYER 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 
Artur C. BABsoNn 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Rosert G. GoELET 
Real Estate 


Comprony 


Fire Automobile 
and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 
Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds. . . 
Preferred and Common Stocks 


$ 59,158,935.53 
110,756,999.51 
229,841,647.75 
$399,757,582.79 
26,103,879.06 
20,928,856.00 
6,842,863.96 
23,014,578.38 
7,369,748.10 


$484,017,508.29 


Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. 
Real Estate . 

Agents’ Balances . 

Other Admitted Assets . . 


Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses. 
Reserve for Taxes Payable : 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 
Dividends Declared. . 
Other Liabilities . . 

Capital Stock 
Surplus. . 


$187,556,977.00 
39,826,429.68 
4,725,000.00 
2,172,701.49 
2,000,000.00 
4,035,917.08 


$240,317,025.25 


20,000,000.00 
223,700,483.04 


Surplus as $243,700,483.04 
Total . $484,017,508.29 


Bonds carried at $6,102,402.42 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued i in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company exceed the book value by $129,828,364.27 at December 31, 1956. 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 
Admitted Assets 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds. . 

Preferred and Common Stocks . 


$ 21,127,691.28 

25,034,306.70 

12,589,687.50 
$ 58,751,685.48 
Other Admitted Assets . 1,445,568.49 


. $ 68,369,764.19 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes Payable ay 
Reserve for Reinsurance. . 
Other Liabilities . . 

Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 


$ 20,692,483.00 
24,551,730.00 
928,000.00 
258,408.00 
1,006,430.08 


$ 47,437,051.08 
1,500,000.00 
19,432,713.11 
Surplus as Regards Policybuldden. $ 20,932,713.11 
Total . $ 68,369,764.19 

Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have 


been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the stocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December $1, 1956. 


HOME OFFICES: 59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK &, N. Y. 
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Deposit Potential 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


will give the savings account poten- 
tial, and, if wanted, safe deposit, 
personal loan, and auto loan possi- 
bilities. The accompanying table 
shows some average figures which 
are useful for extension of popula- 
tion into potential. 

Many refinements and cross checks 
can be made of data obtained in 
this manner. 


The Second Element 


The second most important ele- 
ment in the total deposit potential of 
an area is the business, professional, 
and commercial enterprises — the 
dress shops, jewelry stores, doctors, 
filling stations—all grouped accord- 
ing to standard U. S. Bureau of 
Census classes. Each type of enter- 
prise has its own average deposit 
balance, so that, once the number 
of enterprises of each class in a sub- 
area is known, the deposit potential 
will be forthcoming. A distinction 
must be made between the individual 
doing business out of his home and 
the truiy established business enter- 
prise. The former’s deposit poten- 
tial is part of that of the resident 
population, whereas the latter has 
an entirely different and usually 
higher average balance. 


Charting the Potential 


The chart shown on page 124 illus- 
trates graphically that the. deposit 
potential is not the average of all de- 
posits within a given class, multiplied 
by the number of depositors. While 
this would be true if a bank had all 
the potential depositors, it will not 
be true if the bank, as is ordinarily 
the case, has only some fraction of 
the over-all total. The graph repre- 
sents a typical plotting of deposit 
balances of automobile service sta- 
tions, ranked according to size; the 
resulting curve is parabolic in na- 
ture, and not a straight line. The 
total potential, then, is the area un- 
der the curve—the sum of all the 
bars. Mathematically, the “average” 
balance of these depositors is 14 that 
of the highest depositor. In the 
graph, a straight arithmetical aver- 
age would show $1,720, whereas the 
correct figure is $1,330. Care is of 
course needed to eliminate the ab- 
normal high—what is wanted is the 
point at which the regular rate of 
increase stops. 


The last of the major economic 
elements is the manufacturing plant, 
the number of which, and volume of 
employment, must be found for each 
sub-area. Here a different approach 
is needed to find the deposit poten- 
tial. In any one sub-area the num- 
ber of plants will be small, and it is 
usually good practice to set the de- 
posit potential of each plant by in- 
dividual consideration. The bank 
officers or branch manager respon- 
sible for the area would ordinarily 
be able to make a good estimate as 
to most of the plants. Very large 
factories, of course, should be 
omittted; the reasons for which 
large corporations have accounts in 
a bank are not necessarily related to 
convenience, but more to size of 
bank, friendships with officers, or 
long-standing relations. 


The “Correlation Factor" 


The next step is to check the 
synthetic potential and determine its 
degree of accuracy. This can be done 
for a city or other separate commu- 
nity as a whole; for a bank serving 
a known territory exclusively and 
getting a known percentage of the 
whole; or for a separate branch serv- 
ing a physically isolated region. A 
check of the known deposits against 
the synthetic deposits will create a 
correlation factor. The actual, for 
example, might be found to be only 
87% of the synthetic. The lack of 
exact comparison need not be dis- 
turbing —the only requirement is 
that the failure to compare exactly 
varies by about the same amount in 
other checks made of other areas. If 
not, the reason for divergence must 
be sought out and the fault cor- 
rected. As soon as consistency is at- 
tained, the factor of correlation will 
have been established. 

The procedure results in a tool 
which will have many applications 
among those banks having branches 
and wishing to measure the relative 
efficiency of each branch manager in 
realizing the maximum from his ter- 
ritory. It will be useful to those 
banks serving only part of a city, 
and competing with other banks or 
branches of large banks, where the 
city potential as a whole is not the 
potential of the bank in question. 
It will also be useful in indirect 
ways, such as uncovering opportuni- 
ties to open branches in under- 
banked areas, or in evaluating the 
present effectiveness in its territory 
of a bank to be merged. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


te banks be increased from 60% of 
such net assessment income to 80% 
thereof. 

They favored the proposed “mon- 
etary and financial commission” 
study recommended by President 
Eisenhower, the Banking Commit- 
tee’s Advisory Committee, and 
others. “We believe that an objec- 
tive study by a qualified commission 
would help to develop a clearer un- 
derstanding of the [financial] sys- 
tem, and therefore we would favor 
the creation of such a commission 
to cover the ground not contained 
in the Robertson bill,” A.B.A. Presi- 
dent Erle Cocke declared in the 
A.B.A.’s concluding statement. Mr. 
Cocke is vice-chairman of the board 
of the Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga. 

There should be an industrywide 
formula for the accumulation by 
banks of reserves against losses, the 
A.B.A. further proposed. Another 
Association recommendation was for 
the subjection of Federal savings 
and loan association branches to the 
same limitations the states apply to 
the establishment of branches for 
similar state-chartered associations. 

Among other things, the A.B.A. 
recommended that the present man- 
datory cumulative method of voting 
national bank shares in the selection 
of bank directors be changed to a 
permissive method. 


MEAN ? 
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A.B.A. Witnesses 


Six witnesses appeared for the 
A.B.A. They were D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh, chairman, A.B.A. Committee 
on Federal Deposit Insurance and 
president, First National Bank, 
Claysburg, Pa.; Mr. Cocke; Frank 
L. King, president, California Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Gibbs Lyons, 
president, First - Stamford (Conn.) 
National Bank & Trust Company; 
Lee P. Miller, chairman, A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation and 
president, Citizens Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ky.; and 
Paul A. Warner, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion and president, Oberlin (Ohio) 
Savings Bank Company. Mr. Miller 
introduced the A.B.A. witnesses, 
each of whom testified in regard to 
a different section of the bill. 


FDIC Assessments 


While not proposing the terms of 
a changed formula on assessments 
pending a study of FDIC actuarial 
liabilities, the Advisory Committee 
also backed a sharp cut for the de- 
posit insurance assessment, as did 
the Reserve City Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

H. E. Cook, FDIC chairman, ex- 
pressed himself as “strongly op- 
posed” to any cut in the FDIC as- 
sessment, in his appearance before 
the committee. He took the position 
that FDIC reserves should equal 1% 
of total deposits of banks, insured 
and uninsured, or “about 2% of 
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money grows on 
trees!” 
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insured deposits.” He inferred that 
this would take care of FDIC’s prob- 
able liabilities “under any circum- 
stances short of a deep and pro- 
longed depression.” Under “present 
conditions” it would take about 15 
years for reserves to achieve that 
level, Mr. Cook said. 


FDIC Reorganization 


There were differing views about 
the reorganization of the FDIC. As 
proposed by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Robertson “committee print” 
bill would place the management of 
the corporation under a single Ad- 


ministrator to be guided by an ad- 
visory board consisting of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the chairman 
of the FDIC, and a state bank super- 
visor. 

It was suggested by the A.B.A. 
that consideration be given to the 
establishment of a 5-man bipartisan 
board with authority over both the 
corporation’s policies and operations. 

The single administrator idea is 
opposed by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, its spokes- 
man said. He is William A. Lyon, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New 
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York. Orally he told the committee 
he would favor the present organ- 
izational structure with the Comp. 
troller removed. 

A similar position on the FDIC 
structural organization was taken by 
Charles R. Howell, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Nationa] 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks and Superintendent of Bank- 
ing and Insurance for New Jersey. 


Cook Objects 


Chairman Cook of the FDIC ob- 
jected strongly also to the proposed 
abolition of the present board and 
the substitution of a single Admin- 
istrator. He said that such a step 
would threaten the independence of 
the FDIC. Furthermore, he ex- 
plained, the present arrangement, 
where there must be collective judg- 
ment of political considerations, is 
better, inasmuch as the load of work 
would be too large for an Admin- 
istrator who had to make both pol- 
icy decisions and conduct operations, 


Supervisory Personnel 
Restrictions 


There was almost unanimous ob- 
jection that the restrictions which 
the Robertson bill would place upon 
the employment by banks of former 
supervisory personnel were so rigid 
as to deprive banks of one of their 
best reservoirs for recruiting per- 
scnnel, as well as bringing about an 
immediate exodus from the super- 
visory agencies, who ‘will also find 
these curbs an obstacle to hiring. 


Bad Debt Reserves 


Senator Robertson announced that 
he had written to the chairmen of 
the House Ways and Means and Sen- 
ate Finance committees asking them 
to take under consideration the sub- 
ject of more adequate bad debt re- 
serves. Those committees have juris- 
diction over this subject. 

Chairman Jere Cooper (D., Tenn.) 
of the House taxing committee had 
said he would take this matter under 
consideration, the Senator an- 
nounced. It was understood to be 
the position of Chairman Harry 
Byrd (D., Va.) of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that it would be 
inappropriate for him to comment on 
this proposal because it must orig- 
inate in the House. 

Even though the Senate Banking 
Committee has no jurisdiction to 
legislate for bad debt reserves, the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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subcommittee chairman said that he 
would propose that the full com- 
mittee recommend action. 


State Supervisors 


Mr. Howell proposed that state 
supervisory authorities under the 
Spence - Robertson Bank Holding 
Company Act be given a veto over 
holding company applications af- 
fecting state banks. 

There was, except for the state 
supervisors, general approval of the 
incorporation in the Robertson bill 


ALL METAL 
3 colors, assorted > — 
rubber wheels ; 


it's a COIN BANK 
it's a SCALE MODEL 


Car of Tomorrou! 


Here it is . . . the car of the future—a scale model of 
a prize-winning design that's years ahead of current 
automobile styling. Just imagine how the public will 
take to this outstanding replica that's a coin bank as 
well! Imagine, too, how this great appeal can be 
translated into thrift interest and savings activity ! 
Even the excellent illustration hardly does it justice, 
for how could it show the practically indestructible 
ALL METAL construction, the sheen of expensive metal- 
lic colors strikingly contrasted by gleaming silver 
windows, bumpers and trim? SELL IT . . . GIVE it as a 
new-account premium, display it in your lobby and 
windows. No matter how you use the AUTO BANK it's 
sure to do the all-important job of attracting new bus- 
iness! Put in a supply NOW —and be prepared to RE- 
ORDER FAST! It's that kind of bank! 


of the proposal that the Federal 
bank supervisory officials should 
rule on the competitive aspects as 
well as all other considerations in- 
volved in proposed asset-acquisition 
bank mergers, rather than the De- 
partment of Justice. 

State supervisors feel that they 
alone should have the power of ap- 
proval or disapproval of mergers 
resulting in a state bank, Mr. Howell 
said. 

However, the state association 
recognizes the strength of the 
demand for Federal regulation, but 
suggests that “the equal authority 


ZOOM 
AWAY TO JET - PACED 
PROMOTION WITH THE 
FUTURISTIC AUTOBANK 
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of the state supervisors should be 
recognized explicitly.” 


Independent Bankers 


In general the Independent 
Bankers Association “is in favor of 
the legislation proposed in the Com- 
mittee Print,” said Secretary Ben 
DuBois. He proposed, in general, a 
tightening up of restrictions against 
bank mergers and holding company 
acquisitions. 


Monetary Commission 


As drafted by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and introduced by Rep- 
resentative Henry O. Talle (R.., Ia.), 
the ranking minority member of the 
House Banking Committee, the pro- 
posed “National Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Commission’”’ could stake out 
the broadest area of inquiry. 

The language of the bill would 
appear broad enough to make pos- 
sible a study of (a) the relative 
competitive advantages of different 
classes of institutions; (b) the role 
played by Government lending insti- 
tutions and loan-guaranteeing agen- 
cies; (c) a comparative review and 
appraisal of state and Federal bank 
supervision; (d) the adequacy of 
FDIC reserves; (e) the adequacy 
ard effectiveness of monetary and 
credit policy; and (f) finally, among 
other things, the relationship of the 
Federal Reserve to other Federal 
agencies. 

Chairman Kenneth R. Cravens, of 
the Advisory Committee, noted in 
the hearing that the bill was broad 
enough to raise the possibility of a 
threat to the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System, which he 
opposed. 


Commission Status 


The original monetary and finan- 
cial commission bill provided that 
the study should be undertaken by 
an independent commission of nine 
persons. Subsequently a new draft 
was introduced by Mr. Talle which 
broadened the commission to include 
also the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Banking Com- 
mittee of each house. This amend- 
ment was proposed by the Eisen- 
hower Administration to compro- 
mise with the complaint that the 
proposed study would be an exclu- 
sively Administration-inspired affair, 
leaving Congress out of the picture. 

This proposed commission was, at 
writing, in competition with a pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 
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A better view across the border 


Many United States banks which have customers 
engaged in commerce or industry in Canada will 
find our monthly Commercial Letter a useful ref- 
erence on developments north of the border. 


Recent issues have carried articles, charts or tables 
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Industrial Highlights—Canadian Production 
—Canadian Prices, Wages and Employment— 
Banking and Finance—Canadian Foreign Trade. 


If your own institution does not currently receive 
our Commercial Letter we shall be glad upon re- 
quest to place your own name on our mailing list 
to receive it each month without charge. 


For further information write any one of our 
regional Business Development Departments lo- 
cated at Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax, or to our Business Develop- 
ment Division, Head Office, Toronto. 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
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and-effort-saving features been placed 
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Every key operates the motor! So you 
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effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live” with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
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Rugged-Duty Construction. 
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posed monetary study to be under- 
taken by a House Banking Subcom- 
mittee exclusively. The author of 
the latter was Representative Wright 
Patman (D., Tex.), a member of the 
House Committee. 


Asks Treasury Funds 
for Housing 

President Eisenhower, in his 
budget, proposed a considerable out- 
pouring of funds for the acquisition 
of Government-sponsored mortgages 
by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. It was explained that 
the Treasury will add $100,000,000 
in capital to FNMA, doubling its 
present secondary market buying 
power of $1-billion. This $100,000,- 
000 will be used for buying mort- 
gages. 

In addition, under White House 
plans, the agency will spend $905,- 
000,000 for purchase of mortgages 
between now and June 30, if Con- 
gress approves and unless money 
eases. 

Of this $905,000,000 a lesser part 
probably will go for “special as- 
sistance’ mortgages, or for financ- 
ing military and cooperative hous- 
ing, and housing for the elderly. 

Considerably more than half this 
$905,000,000, however, will be a 
secondary market operation. How- 
ever, the plans are that between 
now and June 30, FNMA will raise 
$300,000,000 by the sale of its de- 
bentures and reduce the temporary 
borrowing from the Treasury be- 
tween now and June 30 from $905,- 
000,000 to $605,000,000. 


Congressional Action 

The only sure outlook for housing 
legislation is for approval of some 
additional funds for FNMA. Both 
banking committees at time of re- 


The program, for executives and 
potential executives of mutual sav- 
ings banks, includes some liberal 
arts work. The purpose is to 
strengthen the leadership talents 
of these men “so that they may be 
better prepared to assume broader 
responsibilities in the years ahead.” 

“Formal training is urgently 
needed today to develop men for the 
ultimate assumption of general sav- 
ings bank management duties,” says 
the prospectus. “This important 
conference is being geared specifi- 
cally for the training now of poten- 
tial leaders in savings banking so 


that they may more confidently as- 
sume their greater responsibilities in 
the years ahead.” 

Two management courses will be 
given at the Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration: one, ‘The 
Principles of Credit Management,” 
the other “Understanding the Money 
Market.” The two liberal arts 
courses will be given at the college. 

All courses will be conducted on 
the basis of lectures, small group 
discussions and assigned readings, 
with emphasis on implications for 
problems facing the men as savings 
bankers, citizens, and individuals. 
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Returns from 
TAX-FREE BONDS 


Tavestment officers of banks and other corporations 
can find short term bargains and high yields in today’s 


1-10 year tax-exempt bond offerings—the so-called bank 
maturities. In many cases, these short term tax-free 
bonds are priced to yield more net income than taxable 
securities, including governments, and even loans. The 
bank with income taxable at 52% would have to get a 
5.21% taxable return from government securities—im- 
possible in today’s market—to come close to a 2.50% 
yield from a tax-exempt bond. And 6.25% on loans is 
necessary to equal a 3% tax-exempt yield. 


porting were working on this. Send without obligation for our easy reference tax chart 
showing comparative values of taxable and tax-exempt 
yields in both the 30% and 52% corporate tax brackets, 
and for our latest list of tax-exempt offerings showing 


representative issues in this field. 
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N 8-week Management Develop- 
ment Conference, sponsored by 

the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, is to be conducted 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H., July 2-August 24. Attend- 
ance this year is limited to 40 men. 
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CoLONEL Harry M. ArTHuUR of 
Union, S. C., president of three 
South Carolina banks, has become 
Commander of the 5i1st Division 
Artillery, South Carolina National 
Guard. He has been Chief of Staff 
of the 5ist for the past five years. 


H. G. MCALLISTER was elected 
president of the Barnett National 
Bank of Cocoa, Fla., succeeding 


GLENDON V. WEIR, who has resigned. 
Davip J. Ross, former national bank 
examiner, has been named executive 
vice-president. 


Industrial National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., tells of these appoint- 
ments: GEORGE W. CHAPLIN, vice- 
president; JOHN T. FLETCHER, 
cashier; JOHN E. HOWARD, assistant 
vice-president. 


GILMAN D. BLAKE, vice-president 
of The Hanover Bank, and ROBERT 
W. SPARKS, executive vice-president 


APPRAISERS 
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The National Shawmut Bank 
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of the Bowery Savings Bank, were 
elected to the board of trustees of 
New York’s Citizens Budget Com. 
mission. 


Don R. GREENWOOD was elected 
vice-president of Broward National 
Bank, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., and is 
succeeded as cashier by W. R. Mc- 
ALLISTER. 


At the Louisville (Ky.) Trust 
Company, JOHN H. HARDWICK, vice- 
president, was elected a director. Ep- 
WARD J. MILLER and JESSE ROsEN- 
BAUM retired as directors. HUBERT 
EARLY, ALBERT V. HAMM, and Gor- 
MAN J. ROBERTS were elected trust 
officers. 


The Peoples Bank, Canton, Ohio, 
and The Ohio-Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Massillon, have consolidated 
to become THE PEOPLES-MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY. 


VIcTOR GILE has been named a 
vice-president of Bank of America, 
San Francisco. 


MYRTLE M. HUNT, recently retired 
as assistant vice-president of The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
was made an honorary member of 
Savings Bank Women of New York. 
Miss HUNT has just completed a 
history of the organization, in com- 
memoration of its 25th anniversary. 


ALFRED BRITTAIN, III, J. L. CraFt, 
and F. RAYMOND SHERWOOD were 
elected vice-presidents of Bankers 
Trust Company, New York. 


HowarD F. VULTEE was named 
chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., and WALTER H. 
JOHNSON, JR., was named vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the adminis- 
tration committee. MR. VULTEE re- 
turned recently from service as 
Director of the Office of Economic 
Affairs, United States Mission to 
NATO and European Regional Or- 
ganizations in Paris. 


O. ALBERT JOHNSON was elected 
president of the First National Bank 
of Eldred, Pa., succeeding Orto J. 
HAMLIN, who declined reelection for 
health reasons. FREDERICK F. LOOP, 
who had been cashier and secretary, 
was elected vice-president, and his 
former posts have been filled by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Pittsburgh Products used in this modern, good-looking bank are Prrrco® Store 
Front Metal, Socex® Heat-Absorbing Plate Glass, Pittsburgh Mirrors, and twenty 
TuBELITE® Doors and Frames. Twelve of these doors operate with Prrrcomatic® 
Hinges. Architect: Hair, Hetterich & Siegel, Hamilton, Ohio. 


“Substantial increase of business,” 


says Myron T. Wile, Asszstant to President 
The Citizens Savings ¢7 Trust Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


about their new Pittsburgh Front 


“We wish to say that we are very 
much pleased with the installation 
of our new building and bank fronts 
and new Pirrcomatic doors in two 
ways. One is the neat appearance of 
the building and bank, and the other 
is the substantial increase of busi- 
ness brought to our building tenants 
and bank.” 

Bankers all over the country are 
discovering that people are at- 
tracted to the bank that presents a 
bright, modern appearance with the 
aid of a Pittsburgh Open-Vision 


Front. They have also discovered 
that when bank properties are mod- 
ernized with Pittsburgh Open-Vision 
Fronts, they become more popular 
with shoppers and tenants, more 
profitable for the bank to operate. 
For more information on Pitts- 
burgh Fronts and the ways they 
can be used to give bright, modern 
good looks to banks, stores, and 
other bank-controlled properties, 
just send in the coupon. We'll be 
glad to send you our free booklet on 
Pittsburgh Fronts and Products. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PLATE 


GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7210, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 
store front booklet. 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


JAMES D. CHAFFEE, of Portville, 
N. Y. 


EUGENE S. NORTHROP advanced to 
senior vice-president of Manufactur. 
ers Trust Company, New York. 


More than 2,000 First Nationa, 
BANK IN ST. Louis employees and 
their families were guests at an 
open house in the bank’s newly en 
arged and modernized quarters. Algo 
present were 600 St. Louis Union 
TRUST COMPANY staff members and 
guests. 


EARL B. KIRKPATRICK advanced to 
vice-president at the Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville. 


ByrRoN M. EDWARDS has been 
elected president in addition to sery- 
ing as chairman at South Carolina 
National Bank, Columbia. G. Gorpon 
SMALL was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent. 


FRED L. LUTES was elected vice- 
chairman of the board and the execu- 
tive committee at Suburban Trust 
Company, Hyattsville, Md. 
BowleE was elected vice-chairman of 
the board; J. RoBERT SHERWOOD be- 


came president. 


STANLEY Magic Door CONTROLS THoMAS W. GAINES advanced to 


vice-president at Lincoln Bank and 
and extend lo a Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Ineitation FRANK Fucus, Sr., was elected 


vice-president of Cass Bank and 


lo do buseness wilh you Trust Company, St. Louis. 


ld surpass the cour- 
sonal hand will George A. Mooney, N. Y. Superintendent 
Stanley Magic Door Controls that open an of Banks, with Pearl Gaulette, chair 
doors ..- automatically. service. So, make that man Metropolitan New York Group, 
Your business is but *eanley Magic Door Con- National Assn, of Bank Women, at 
service complete. Install venience Group’s dinner February 5 at Hotel 
trols for the comfort ene eo i New Yorker. Mr. Mooney was featured 

impress . - - 
attractive available in a wide range of 


ly a per 
your cus 


appealing information describing Door 


i FREE 
and loan buildings. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


DEPT. C, 1015 LAKE STREET 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


HARDWARE + STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING STANLEY STEEL 
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One 


record 


shows 


all! 


Bond, Thelma (Mrs.) 
701 1/5/36 
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REMINGTON RAND* Customer Information File 
Completely Covers Your Market 


Need a customer sales record that really strength- 
ens your position in the most highly competitive 
banking market in history? Need a customer sales 
record that shows services used and at the same 
time serves as a prospect record for services yet 
to be sold? Need a customer sales record that 
places information on personal identification, cur- 


A typical Remington 
Rand Customer infor- 
mation File installation 


March 1957 


rent address, credit rating and all known facts about 
your customers right at your finger tips and in 
one location? Then you need the REMINGTON RAND 
Customer Information File for banks. For a com- 
plete survey and report explaining how C.I.F. can 
benefit you, write to Room 1393, Remington Rand, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Depositories 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


(5) Fixed assets-to-capital ac- 

counts 

(6) Capital-to-loans 

Several corporations use a ratio 
relating deposits at risk (deposits 
minus cash and U. S. Government 
securities) to risk assets. 

The treasurers were asked which 
ratios they regarded as most signifi- 
cant for the analysis of depositories. 
In answer to this question, the li- 
quidity, capital-to-deposits, and capi- 
tal-to-risk assets ratios received 
most frequent mention. Also re- 
garded as important ratios are the 
capital-to-loans and loans-to-depos- 
its ratios and the relationship of de- 
posits at risk to risk assets. 

There is much diversity in the ac- 
tual composition of the various ra- 
tios. The most common liquidity 
ratio relates banks’ cash and U. S. 
Government securities holdings to 
total deposits and other liabilities. 
Some treasurers regard other types 
of assets as belonging in the “liquid” 
or “quick” categories. One treas- 
urer includes Federal Reserve bank 


stock as a liquid asset. Another in- 
cludes loans insured by the U. S. 
Government. Still another includes 
municipal bonds. A few exclude the 
longer-term Government bonds while 
several have developed formulas 
which assign different weights to 
different types of bank assets, such 
as 100% of cash and Governments, 
70% of other securities and 15% of 
loans. 

Risk assets generally include 
those assets not included in the liq- 
uid” or “quick” categories. In most 
cases, this means loans, securities 
other than Governments, and other 
invested assets. 

In capital-to-deposits and capital- 
to-loans ratios, some treasurers in- 
clude total capital accounts, others 
use capital accounts less bank real 
estate, and still others use surplus 
and undivided profits. 

In loans-to-deposits ratios, most 
treasurers include all types of loans 
and total deposits, both time and de- 
mand. 


Standards of Comparison 

The majority of the respondents 
employ relative standards in inter- 
preting bank balance sheet ratios. 


They apparently attach little impor. 
tance to the actual numerical value 
of any particular ratio. Rather, they 
compare ratios for their depositories 
with standards based on some broad 
aggregate of banks or some “aver. 
age bank.” 

These standards generally shift 
with changes in the ratios for the 
“average bank.”’ Pronounced depar-. 
tures by an individual bank from 
these standards would, in most cases, 
lead to careful qualitative scrutiny 
of its condition. 

An official of a large life insur- 
ance company describes the opera- 
tion of his system as follows: “We 
look at the average for all Federal 
Reserve member banks and set our 
standards somewhat close to what 
banks as a whole are doing. While 
we may use a bank that departs from 
the standards (in that it appears to 
present its depositors with more 
than normal risk), there might be 
special reasons that would lead to its 
selection. Of course, any radical de- 
parture from the standard would 
cause us to drop consideration of 
such a bank.” 

The average ratios, upon which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


Mr. Banker 


‘DO SOME OF YOUR ACCOUNTS | 
REQUIRE SPECIAL FINA 


Through the years, our banker friends have re- 
ferred their customers to James Talcott, Inc. for 
Special Financing Services. Talcott has created 
special financing plans for these customers, and 
our banker friends have retained their customers 
as pleased depositors. 


When these customers no longer require Talcott’s 
Specialized Financing Services, they return to 
_ their bank loan source. 


Talcott Finance Special Financing ... 
e Accounts Receivable (Non-Notification) © Inventories 


@ Machinery & Equipment e 


Instalment & Lease Sales 


JAMES TALCOTT. INC. 


CHICAGO 
209 SOUTH LaSALLE STREET 
Financial 6-1444 


FOUNDED 185354 


221 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
ORegon 7-3000 


DETROIT 
1870 NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
WOodward 2 
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You finance the leader 


when you finance Fedders 


... Worlds largest-selling Air Conditioner 


FIRST IN SALES For years, Fedders 
has produced and sold more room air con- 
ditioners than any other manufacturer. 


FIRST IN PROFITS For nearly 12,000 
retail appliance dealers, whose profits have 
been steadily declining on other major ap- 
pliances and television receivers, Fedders is 
a first-line profit maker. 


FIRST IN ENGINEERING Fedders 
pioneered the 714 amp. 34 HP and the 1-HP 
115 volt models, bringing air conditioning 
to thousands of families for the first time 
without costly rewiring. 


Hundreds of thousands will choose Fedders again this year 


The growing importance of air conditioning in re- Fedders Air Conditioners are manufactured by a 


tail sales will be reflected in appliance financing in 
1957. Of more than 1,750,000 units which will be 
sold this year, the largest number by far will be 
Fedders. Many buyers will finance their purchases. 

Thousands of other families will select a Fedders 
Adaptomatic central air conditioner for the modern 
comfort it will bring throughout their homes and 
for the permanent increase in the re-sale value of 
their house. The Adaptomatic, the first central air 
conditioner priced and engineered for mass sales 
through appliance dealers, will offer substantial long- 
term financing opportunities for America’s banks. 


60-year-old company which is a prime supplier to the 
automotive industry. They are wholesaled through 
a network of 80 of America’s strongest independent 
appliance distributors. They have a remarkable rec- 
ord of service-free performance matched by few other 
major appliances. 

Fedders, the air conditioner more people want, is 
the best air conditioner to finance. We will be happy 
to put you in contact with your local Fedders dis- 
tributor whose requirements for dealer and consumer 
financing can be an increasingly profitable part of 
your business. 


FEDDERS * 


World’s largest-selling Air Conditioner 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, MASPETH 78, L. |., NEW YORK 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


these flexible yardsticks are based, 
are often computed from a large 
group of banks—all insured commer- 
cial banks, all Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks, or the three reserve 
classes of member banks. Some treas- 
urers, however, base their average 
ratios on less inclusive categories of 
banks. One company groups its de- 
positories according to size and com- 
pares each bank with the average 
for its size class. The standards of 
a few companies vary in accordance 
with the states in which the deposi- 


OF BANK 


CRIME 
LOSSES 


UNINSURED! 


tories are located, the nature of the 
business done in the banks’ com- 
munity, or other factors. 

There is disagreement, however, 
with this majority view. A few treas- 
urers have no quantitative stand- 
ard and rely on their personal judg- 
ment. 

A few corporations have devised 
“absolute” standards, that is, fixed 
numerical percentages, for certain 
ratios. One treasurer uses a fixed 
percentage standard for a ratio re- 
lating risk deposits (total liabilities 
less “quick” assets) to risk assets. 
The excess of risk assets over risk 


What’s the remedy? Better control 
and more insurance. And 
American Surety can help you on 
both counts, 


As to control and minimizing your 
hazards — you'll find the experi- 
enced counsel of one of our Bank 
Protection Specialists invaluable. 
He’s specially trained to deal with 
bank risks, 


As to insurance—he can help there, 
too. For while there are rule-of- 
thumb tables which suggest mini- 
mum amounts of coverage — any 
table is merely a guide and cannot 
take into account the individual 
needs of the bank involved. Our 
Bank Protection Specialist can help 
you review and strengthen your 
protective program. 


On your request, at no obligation, 
we will send one of these men to 
your bank. Just write to American 
Surety Company, Bank Division, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., 


or call your American Surety agent. 


Protecting Banks 
for over 70 years 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY eso 


FIRE 


INLAND MARINE e 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


HOMEOWNERS 
AVIATION 


100 Broadway : New York 5, N. Y. 


ceposits is expressed as a percentage 
of risk assets. His rating manual] 
explains the significance of this ratio 
as follows: “This indicates the per- 
centage of the risk assets in excegs 
of the risk deposits, which is the re- 
serve for losses in risk assets and 
should not be less than 10%.” 


Sources of Information 
on Depositories 


The main source of information on 
depositories is a bank’s own public 
statements. It is primarily from 
these that the necessary data for sta- 
tistical analysis are obtained. Some 
treasurers also request their banks 
to make available certain other in- 
formation that is not ordinarily con- 
tained in their reports. 

Information concerning the qual- 
ity of bank management and other 
intangible factors must be obtained 
largely from those who have per- 
sonal contact with banks’ directors 
and officers. The most frequently 
mentioned source of such informa- 
tion is the depository’s own corre- 
spondent banks. The opinions of 
field representatives of the company 
and other persons familiar with lo- 
cal conditions are also drawn upon 
by treasurers in appraising the cali- 
ber of the men running the banks. 
Other sources of information men- 
tioned were interviews with bank di- 
rectors and officers, directories (for 
information on bankers’ affiliations) 
and local newspapers. 


Changes in the 
Bank Asset Structure 


In recent years, banks have greatly 
expanded their loans, while reducing 
their holdings of U. S. Government 
securities. The effects of these de- 
velopments on certain bank liquidity 
and capital ratios are shown in the 
accompanying charts. 

The treasurers were asked: “Have 
these trends influenced your choice 
of depositories? What changes, if 
any, have you made in your stand- 
ards within the past two years?” 

The survey revealed no radical 
shifts in the choice of depositories. 
No pronounced changes in standards 
were indicated, except those which 
automatically occur in flexible yard- 
sticks based on averages for num- 
bers of banks. One _ respondent 
pointed out that the trends in bank 
asset composition have affected 
many banks rather than individual 
institutions. Others indicate no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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WT Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


ANNOUNCES 


THE WINNERS 


in the 


HERBERT F. RAWLL MEMORIAL AWARDS COMPETITION 


a program of Christmas Club a Corporation to promote a better public 
understanding of the services you render to your community. 


Awards totaling $10,000 to Christmas Club members who in the opinion of the 
judges wrote the best letters on the subject “Why | joined the Christmas Club." 


ist award $2,000.00 to Mrs. Harold C. Bush 


Christmas Club member at Security Bank, Allen Park, Michigan 


2nd award $1500.00 to Mrs. Upshaw McKendree 


Christmas Club member at Third National Bank, Sedalia, Missouri 


3rd award $1000.00 to Mrs. S. C. Fowler 


Christmas Club member at Jefferson Federal Savings & Loan Association, Louisville, Kentucky 


167 other cash awards, ranging from $100.00 to $20.00, 
to Christmas Club members throughout the country. 


Christmas Club a Corporation wishes to thank the 
thousands of financial institutions whose interest and 
co-operation helped make our 1956-1957 competition an 
outstanding success. 


Through the years Christmas Club has come to be 
a miniature “university of thrift,” bringing millions 
of people into weekly contact with financial institutions 
like your own. Through this contact has developed a 
greater understanding of the services you offer to the 


public—services pointing the way to higher living 
standards for those who have learned the vital lesson of 


thrift. 


Christmas Club teaches people to rely on themselves 
to achieve individual financial security. In doing so, they 
build a solid foundation for themselves and their com- 
munities, and build business for financial institutions. 


A staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
will be glad to call on you and help you om a profitable 
program which fits your particular needs. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


VACATION CLUBS e SCHOOL SAVINGS e ALL PURPOSE CLUBS e TAX CLUBS 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
STAFF MEMBERS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


«(4 


PAYMENT 


DUE THIS WEEK‘* 


BUILDS CHARACTER e@ BUILDS SAVINGS @ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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the time Is 


NOW... 


for Planning 
School Savings 


* children of today 
are TOMORROW'S 
adults... 


GRADES 


| HIGH SCHOOL 


ADULT YEARS 


With many “learning” 
years in School Savings, 
young people recognize 
your bank as theirs. . 
now and tomorrow. 


Write Dept. B-3 today 


for full 
particulars 


SCHOOL 


on 
THRIFT 
Thrift INCOR 

Programs 


326 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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change in their choice of deposito- 
ries provided the ratios of individual 
banks are within a reasonable range 
of the averages for other banks. As 
one life insurance official expressed 
it: “As long as a bank has not gone 
too far in departing from the stand- 
ards, we have not viewed these 
changes with any special concern. If 
we were to become concerned about 
the position of banks as a whole, we 
would probably be inclined to shift 
to what we consider to be the safer 
banks.” 


Samples of Replies 


This does not mean that corporate 
treasurers are unmindful of these 
developments or that changes in the 
bank asset structure have had no in- 
fluence whatever on corporate poli- 
cies with respect to their deposito- 
ries. A sample of the replies brings 
this out clearly. 

The treasurer of one of the leaders 
in the automobile industry wrote: 
“It may not have influenced our 
choice, but these trends have raised 
questions in a few instances concern- 
ing management capability and the 
type of loans taken on.” 


Another wrote that it may have 
kad some influence in the case of 
smaller banks. 

One respondent cited “limits 
placed on the usage of certain 
banks” as a result of these trends. 

In answer to the question: “Have 
these trends influenced your choice 
of depositories?” one treasurer an- 
swered: “Yes, to the extent that in 
our judgment, considering all factors 
[the ratios are] too high or too 
low.” Another answered: ‘“Some- 
what. More careful investigation if 
bank is too far above or too far be- 
low averages.” 

Finally, one respondent wrote: 
“An increase in the loan-to-deposit 
ratio without compensating increase 
in capital funds (to provide protec- 
tion against increased exposure) 
would affect a bank’s statistical rat- 
ing and may influence our choice of 
depositories.” 

It should not be supposed, how- 
ever, that a bank whose loan ac- 
count is very small in relation to its 
deposits is necessarily regarded with 
favor by all corporate treasurers. 
One respondent indicated that sig- 
nificant departures in either direc- 
tion from the average trends are 
viewed with concern. 


In a rating manual used by ap. 
other corporation, the significance of 
the loans-to-deposits ratio is inter. 
preted as follows: “If in the case of 
a bank, their percentage is low, it 
is an indication that the manage. 
ment is not aggressive and progres- 
sive, but if it is high compared to 
other banks, it might indicate a lack 
of conservative management neces- 
sary for the survival of the bank.” 
Banks whose lending activity is far 
lower than that of the banking sys- 
tem as a whole are not necessarily 
viewed as desirable depositories for 
corporate funds. 


Summary 


The selection of depositories by 
corporate treasurers appears in most 
cases to be based on a balanced ap- 
praisal of many factors, including 
the financial condition, quality of 
management, location, position in 
the local community, and quality of 
services of individual banks. Con- 
siderable use is made of statistical 
rating formulas, although sharp dis- 
agreements exist as to their useful- 
ness and reliability. In most cases, 
the use of such techniques is tem- 
pered by the realization that quanti- 
tative tools cannot, in the nature of 
things, make due allowances for the 
various intangible factors that con- 
tribute to successful relationships 
between large corporations and their 
many depositories. 

From a technical standpoint, much 
diversity exists among the statisti- 
cal systems utilized by different 
treasurers. A wide variety of ratios 
is used, and numerous differences 
appear in the details of their com- 
putation. Corporations utilize vari- 
ous standards, against which they 
compare the positions of their de- 
positories. In most cases, these 
standards are based on averages of 
a broad aggregate of banks. How- 
ever, they possess some built-in flex- 
ibility that tends to adapt them to 
changing banking conditions. 

Recent changes in the bank asset 
structure have not produced radical 
changes in the policies of corpora- 
tions with respect to their deposito- 
ries. Corporate treasurers, however, 
are watchful of these changes and 
in some cases may have been led to 
reconsideration of a few banks 
whose ratios have departed far from 
their standards. 


(Reprints of this article are 
available on request.) 
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Florida bank builds “Banking Habit” 
with LIVE BETTER... Electrically 


Local Campaign Wins 
New Financing Accounts 


“Banking is habit-forming,” reports 
Admiral Bill Sinton, board member 
and public-relations director for 
Florida National Bank in Pensacola, 
“and the ‘Live Better Electrically’ pro- 
gram is an effective way of taking on 
more customers—and keeping them.” 


He speaks from experience — last 
year the bank increased its loan busi- 
ness and took on many new accounts 
as a result of tying in locally with “Live 


Better Electrically’s” nationwide cam- 


paign. 


Working with Gulf Power Company, 
Florida National used many “Live 
Better Electrically” promotion mate- 
rials to stimulate consumer interest in 
home modernization and electrical liv- 
ing. They sent out 10,000 copies of the 
“Live Better Electrically” quiz folder, 
imprinted with the bank’s name. They 
followed up with HOUSEPOWER and 
FHA mailings. They placed bank ad- 
vertisements using “Live Better Elec- 
trically” mats supplied by Gulf Power 
in a special Sunday supplement. Inside 
the bank, customers waiting to discuss 
financing received the “Live Better 
Electrically” home ‘“‘idea”’ book. 
Copies of the quiz, and other special 
leaflets were placed conveniently for 
customers to pick up. 


Florida National is one of many 
banks and lending institutions the 
country over which are building bank 
traffic and business by taking advan- 
tage of the “Live Better Electrically” 
long-range campaign to promote home 
modernization, rewiring, and the sales 
of electrical merchandise. To find out 
how “Live Better Electrically” can in- 
crease your bank’s business, contact 
your local utility. 


Some of the special “Live Better Electrically” promotion materials which 
helped Florida National Bank increase loan business and take on new accounts. 


LIVEBETTER 
..Electrically 


A united effort by everyone in the electrical industry — utilities, manu- 
facturers, banks, dealers and distributors, builders, contractors—to stimu- 
late consumer demand for electrical products and home modernization. 
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THE HANDSOME 


7-INCH VERSION OF THE 


DISTINGUISHED MOSLER 


CENTURY VAULT DOOR 
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The New MOSLER CENTURY-7 BANK VAULT DOOR is available with a wide variety of excitingly beautiful vault entrance 
treatments and completely new-style day gate. Note also (see left) how seal of your bank may be affixed to door. 


The famous Century Series moves into new dimensions of prac- 
ticality with this stunning new 7-inch door. 


Here are mirrored the massive modern beauty and precise engineer- 
ing of the Century-10, which introduced a whole new concept of 
vault door design. 


Bankers who foresaw that the Century-10 would become the un- 
mistakable symbol of the modern bank are already predicting even 
wider acceptance for the new Century-7. We would welcome an 
Opportunity to discuss with you and your architect how the 
Century-7 (or any of the other vault doors in the Century Series) 
might fit into your modernization or expansion plans. For more 
details send for full-color catalog folder just off the press. 


VMQOSLER 


and banking go forward together 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY « SINCE 1848 » 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. ¢ FACTORIES: HAMILTON, OHIO » WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 
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That’s what auto drivers were telling 
Congress back in 1907 when cars travel- 
ing between states were hindered by 
different and conflicting state licensing 
fees and regulations. 


But while autoists may have found con- 
fusion compounded, financial advertis- 
ers were finding a clear, straight road 
to more profitable business . .. through 
advertising in The New York Times. 


For in 1907, The New York Times be- 
came the world leader in financial ad- 
vertising. And every year since, financial 
advertisers have placed more advertis- 
ing in The New York Times than in 
any other publication. 


Why? Readers always get more out of 


“They ‘oughta pass a law” 


The New York Times ... . more news, 
more information about business, indus- 
try and finance, politics, foreign affairs 
— more than they can get in any other 
newspaper or magazine. Because readers 
get more out of The Times, advertisers 
do too. See for yourself. 


Picture: The Federal Automobile Bill of 
1907 would have provided for an annual 
registration fee of $5. A Federal registra- 
tion number on the car, in addition to the 
state number, would qualify a driver to 
travel in any state without complying with 
a number of state licensing laws. 


The New York Gimes 


50 years world leader in financial advertising 
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Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


One would say that the banks were 
fully awaiting a renewal of the de- 
mand for loans and trying to keep 
in a position to be able to meet the 
demand. 


Treasury Bills Still Top 3% 


There was no evidence of easier 
money conditions in the record of 
the sale of Treasury bills during 
January. The average cost of five 
regular weekly offerings of 91-day 
bills was just under 3.20%. An issue 
of 159-day TA bills, sold on January 
10 to refund a maturity, went at 
an average cost of 3.305%. 

Dealers bid wisely and with cau- 
tion all during the month. The 
amounts they obtained were moder- 
ate and in every week they were able 
to get rid of their allotments at satis- 
factory profits. Dealers always bid 
on a scale so that their acquisitions 
are almost always at better than the 
“average’”’ figure. 


New Money 


The last bill sale in January upped 
the amount offered from $1.6-billion 
to $1.7-billion, as was true in the 
following two weeks. New money 
seemed to be needed as the balance 
in the general fund of the Treasury 
had declined below $2-billion, which 
meant that usable funds were only 
about $1-billion. During the month, 
Treasury calls on tax and loan ac- 
counts in the member banks had 
dropped their total below $1-billion. 

By January 31, however, the bal- 
ance in the general fund had risen 
to over $314-billion, and it will not 
be long before tax receipts will begin 
to swell the balance. 


Refunding Operations 


Beside the weekly roll-over of 
bills, the Treasury was faced with 
the maturity of two other bill issues, 
one on January 16 for $1.6-billion 
and one on February 15 for $1.75- 
billion. As the Treasury cash posi- 
tion did not permit payment, both 
of these issues were replaced with 
TA bills due on June 24. The first 
of these cost the Treasury about 
3.30% and the second about 3.25%. 
Both can be used at 100 and interest 
to maturity to pay taxes on June 15, 
thus getting a 9-day interest bonus. 

The major refunding problem how- 
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ever, was maturities totaling nearly 
$1034-billion as follows: 
$7,219,000,000 254% certificates due 
Feb. 15 
$2,997,000,000 2%% notes due Mar. 
15 
$531,000,000 142% notes due Apr. 1 


Over $5-billion of the 254% certifi- 
cates and nearly all of the $531,- 
000,000 114% notes were owned by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

The Treasury met this problem by 
offering two new issues in exchange: 
a one-year 334% certificate due Feb- 
ruary 14, 1958, and a 342% note due 
on May 15, 1960, thus setting a new 
high interest cost not only for such 
maturities but for any Government 
issue now outstanding. 

Ownership of about $5.5-billion of 
the maturities by the Federal Re- 
serve banks assured their exchange 
for an equal amount of the 1-year 
334% certificates, but what would 
the owners of the remaining $5- 
billion take in exchange? 

The result was about as antici- 
pated, in that $1,450,000,000 of the 
new 314% notes was accepted. What 
was not expected was that holders 
of about $875,000,000 of the maturi- 
ties made no exchange whatever. 
This means that about 1714% of the 
holders of the maturities, other than 
the Reserve banks, insisted on cash. 

As the new issues sold on a when- 
issued basis at as high as 1001 for 
the 314% notes and 100 5/32 for the 
334% certificates before reacting, it 
is hard to see why holders of the 
maturities failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity for extra profit. 

The cash attrition will be an added 
drain on the Treasury and pretty 
well assures that the weekly offer- 
ings of bills will be continued at $1.7- 
billion or more. 


Business to Determine Market 


For several months these articles 
have taken the position that, if busi- 
ness continued to increase in volume, 
interest rates would rise and the 
market for Government securities 
would decline. 

Last month we: suggested that a 
rise in prices during January might 
be “viewed with suspicion.” Now the 
January rise looks pretty sturdy for 
the reasons given earlier. 

However, we do not yet know what 
the course of business will be for 
the balance of this year. That course 
will, we think, be the determining 
factor in the market. 


LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 
BANKS 


Now 
Ac pocity 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 

With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 


plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 
dollar key ~ $70, plus tax) 


TWO STOCK MODELS PLUS 
HUNDREDS OF BASIC DESIGNS 
IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Le Z€ CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapid 


- 
M, HOLDS 
! $125 
STREAMLINED le to Boe 

* METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING INC 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif 
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Profit Analysis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


us to relate the earnings of any 
bank to a uniformly determined 
minimum of required capital. Obvi- 
ously, strongly capitalized banks 
have to earn a great deal more than 
thinly capitalized banks to show the 
same ratio of net profits to capital. 


By determining minimum capital re- 
quirements for all banks on a uni- 
form basis, we are able to compare 
their profitability ratios in a mean- 
ingful way. Using this formula, we 
determine the minimum capital re- 
quirements of this “average bank,” 
all of which is needed to support the 
portfolio only. Having determined 
this, we can determine the minimum 
capital needed to support the de- 


CHART A 


Estimated Minimum Capital Requirement Formula 
(000 omitted) 


Assets 
Riskless Assets 


Accruals and prepaid 

FRB Stock 

Treas. bills, C of I, & U.S. bonds 
due within 5 years 

Savings & depositary bonds 


Minimum Risk Assets 
U.S. Govts.—All over 5 years 
Other secs.—5 years 


FHA & 50% V/A mtgs. ........... 


FHA Title I 


Normal Risk Assets 
Remainder of securities 
Other loans, mortgages 


Other Risk Assets 


Capital 


Amount Margin Requirement 


Subtotal Estimated Portfolio Capital Requirements* 


Fixed and Other Assets 
Banking house 
Furniture & fixtures 
Other assets 


Total gross requirements 


100% 


Average book capital funds plus valuation reserves 


*To be used in Step VII. 


Excess 


mand and time deposits, respectively, 

We do this in Step VII. We find 
that 54% of the portfolio is allo- 
cated to time deposits. In other 
words, approximately 54% of the 
asset risk is in the investment of 
time deposits. Therefore, we allocate 
54% of the minimum capital re- 
quirement to time deposits. Simi- 
larly, 35% of the risk represents the 
investment of demand deposits, and 
we allocate the same percentage of 
capital to these deposits. Approxi- 
mately 11% of the risk in this 
“average” bank’s assets represents 
the investment of capital funds. We 
allocate, therefore, 11% of the capi- 
tal as a margin of protection to the 
investment of capital. Since it is one 
of the important functions of capital 
to be available to absorb losses, we 
must provide for the potential 
shrinkage of the assets in which 
capital itself is invested. 


Reason for "Minimum" 


We have now established the mini- 
mum amount of capital required to 
support the credit risks in the port- 
folio assets. This average bank 
actually has more capital than we 
have designated as a minimum re- 
quirement, and we have allocated 
actual capital to risk assets in the 
portfolio in the same proportion as 
required capital. From the point of 
view of the individual bank, the allo- 
cation of its actual capital funds is 
more important than the theoretical 
minimum. The only advantage of 
computing the minimum requirement 
is to establish a basis of comparison 
between banks. I would not want 
the reader to think of the difference 
between “minimum” and actual capi- 
tal funds as being “excess” capital. 
In the banks we supervise we like 
to see actual capital at least 20% 
to 25% above minimum. This pro- 
vides a comfortable cushion of pro- 
tection and usually enables a bank 
to serve its community more safely 
and effectively. Another way to look 
at capital in excess of the “mini- 
mum” is to consider it the basis for 
further growth; for an expansion of 
loans and other risk assets which 
may be necessary either better to 
serve the community or to increase 
income. 

In Step VIII, we compute the rela- 
tive profitability of demand and time 
deposits. With respect to time de- 
posits, we have computed minimum 
required capital of $394,000 or 54% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
and GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Aad 


December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
$ 22,906,804 


$208,053,628 

26,603,179 
Premiums Receivable* 44,084,264 
Office Buildings—less depreciation 7,551,448 
Accrued Interest 1,302,283 
6,005,669 


$405, 793,300 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Reserves: 

Claims and Adjustment Expenses $129,247,756 

Premium Taxes and Operating Expenses. 6,921,088 

Federal and Foreign Income Tax 115,000 

Unearned Premiums 145,586,654 $281,870,498 
Other Liabilities 631,292 
Dividend Payable 1,024,306 

LIABILITIES 283,526,096 

Capital Funds: 

Capital—($10 par value) $20,486,120 

Surplus 80,732,968 

Voluntary Reserve 21,048,116 

Torat CapitaL Funps (PoLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS)... 122,267,204 


$405, 793,300 


Securities values in statement, except of subsidiary insurance companies, as prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners: Bonds at amortized values, 
stocks other than those of subsidiary insurance companies at values prescribed. Stocks 
of subsidiary insurance companies are carried at less than the book value. If stocks of 
subsidiary insurance companies were carried at book value and all other securities at 
market, Policyholders’ Surplus would be $102,823,975. 

Cash and securities in the amount of $8,508,500 deposited as required by law. 


*Excludes Premiums Receivable over 90 days old. 


U.S.F.&G. 


Casualty-Fire-Marine  Fidelity-Surety 
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IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


Kk 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 

* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
$21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
$21,591 ,898.60 — Pesos Colombians. 
$13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga. 
BOGOTA (7), Buearamanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 
El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 
New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Scudder 1 Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


S tevens 300 Park Avenue 


a New York 22, New York 


8 Clark 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 


of minimum capital. The earnings on 
this capital will be 54% of the total 
net earnings on capital funds (com- 
puted in Step VI) plus the net earn- 
ings on time deposits themselves, or 
a total of $23,000, which is 5.8% 
of the minimum required capital. Fol- 
lowing the same procedure with de- 
mand deposits, we have combined 
earnings of $57,000, which, when 
related to capital requirements of 
$256,000, show a yield of 22.3%. 
When income is related to actual 
capital in this average bank the 
yields are 18.2% on demand deposits 
and only 4.8% on time deposits. 

This average bank is paying an 
effective rate of 1.5% on savings 
deposits. At this rate the savings 
deposit business is less than one- 
third as profitable as the demand 
deposit business.. Many people are 
surprised at this result. 

In the final article of this series, 
I shall discuss some of the conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from these 
findings and some of the questions 
that have been raised concerning this 
method of analysis. I will also re- 
view some of the ways in which a 
bank can improve its operations as 
well as other aspects of the compe- 
tition for savings deposits. 


Farm Management 


NEW folder designed to sell the 

Farm Service Department of the 
Citizens National Bank of Decatur, 
Ill., emphasizes the combined college 
training and practical farm experi- 
ence of the four members of the 
bank’s farm management depart- 
ment. Walter W. McLaughlin is the 
manager. 

Under the heading, “Let Us Take 
These Worries Off Your Mind,” the 
folder states that the bank will— 

“Set up the type of operation best 
suited for your farm. 

“Select best tenant possible and 
make lease arrangements. 

“Make soil tests and recommend 
soil and fertilizer treatments. 

“Select seeds of adapted high 
yielding varieties. 

“Plan for farm buildings and im- 
provements necessary. 

“Give you detailed written re- 
ports on progress during the year 
and an annual report and financial 
statement covering the year’s busi- 
ness.” 
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If you’d like to be in the center of trade in a great port 
that moves many millions of tons of foreign and domestic 
cargo a year, talk with Central National, Cleveland’s pro- 
gressive bank. One of the fifty largest banks in America. 


“CLEVELAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Small Bank’s Sales Force 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 
ber that good salesmen are made as 
well as born, and the administrative 
climate which encourages superior 
performance will draw it. This means 
mapping an over-all plan of action— 
a detailed program that includes 


program that includes spe- 


cific objectives and individual strategy” 


specific objectives and individual 
strategy. It is management’s re- 
sponsibility to promote action. 


Each new man coming into your 
new business department must, of 
course, become completely familiar 
with all services of the bank. Beyond 
perfunctory introductions, he should 
be made welcome by department 
supervisors and given adequate in- 
struction so that he has the feel of 
each component part of the bank. 
This gives him the psychologically 
important glow of belonging, which 
has practical considerations, too. For 
this glow is reflected in his conver- 
sation with customers when he 
speaks of the benefits of “Our 
Bank.” 

When your man has become thor- 
oughly at home in the bank; it is 
time to take him out with you on 


Common and Freferred Dividend Notice 
January 30, 1957 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
of business, February 8, 1957: 


Security 


Amount 


per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37 


Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


ecretary 


LOUISIANA 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


W HAN our offices 


listed below: 
2 MILLION CAMADIAES 


New York --64 Wall Street 


Bank or MonTREAL 


San Francisco --333 Cailfornia Street 


Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
150 


° RESOURCES — $2,700,000,000 


“ . .. he should be made welcome by 
department supervisors ... ” 


conservation calls so that he gets 
the interplay of customer-bank rela- 


tionships. Then, as your sales pro- . 


gram is mapped, you will want to 
give him a list of first calls—his first 
week’s work—and make the first few 
calls with him. We have a daily 
record sheet in our bank for the 
new businessmen. It’s a good idea 
to go over each day’s calls and dis- 
cuss action and results. You can 
offer encouragement and suggestions 
in this way. At all times a new man 
must feel the support of manage- 
ment’s interest and help—but never 
pressure. As your organization 
grows, regular weekly meetings are 
important to draw the team together 
and to define the goals the depart- 
ment is striving to achieve. A goal 
does not automatically guarantee 
achievement, but it spurs the effort 
put into the drive. 

And in tabulating the over-all net, 
a new business department can chalk 
up gains not originally calculated. 
For in making bankers out of sales- 
men we very often groom talent to 
flow into other departments of the 
bank, The new business department 
can be a training and proving 
ground. It offers opportunity both 
to the bank and to its staff. Its by- 
product, above increased deposits, is 
valued personnel. 


. it is time to take him out with 
you on conservation calls ... ” 
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“It was Spring in Paris and he was 21... 


“ HEN you’re 21 and it’s Spring 
Ws Paris, I guess it’s easy to for- 
get about the home folks,” relates 
Tom Greenwood, Manager of our 
Philadelphia office. “Anyway, I wasn’t 
too surprised when a customer called 
me a few months ago and wanted me 
to locate her grandson somewhere in 
Paris—let him know she’d like to hear 
from him. It was a simple matter to 
have our office there check the Patrons 
Mail Department. Sure enough, there 
was grandson’s name and we gave him 
the message.” 

Talk to Tom Greenwood and he 


can tell you a dozen more stories like 
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this one . . . little things, perhaps, but 
big to the people concerned. Talk to 
Tom and you'll come away with the 
impression of a man of quiet, unassum- 
ing competence, a man who reflects 
the very personal nature of American 
Express and its world-wide service. 
What can the Tom Greenwoods of 
American Express do for your custom- 
ers? First of all, they can help you 
make sure that the money your cus- 
tomers carry, while freely spendable, 
will be as safe in their pockets as it 
would be in your vaults — through 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Through 365 offices around the 


world, they can help you arrange 
prompt, courteous, banking service for 
any of your customers—in a strange 
country, a strange language, either 
before your customers leave or while 
they’re traveling. 

They know languages, customs, and 
people everywhere intimately. They 
provide a welcoming smile and a help- 
ing hand in everything from hotel 
reservations and customs clearance to 
arranging for baby sitters! 

In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home 
just about everywhere under the sun! 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Thomas E. Greenwood, District Manager, American Express, Philadelphia 
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John Bull’s Income Tax Relatively Simple 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


The author is a British writer 
whose articles have frequently ap- 
peared in BANKING. The income tax 
rates he uses below are those in ef- 
fect last year. 


tends that Income Tax is need- 
lessly complicated. Several 
learned committees have considered 
the problem and duly reported their 
findings, but there has been little 


Ts average British citizen con- 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI] BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 
184 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing, on Bonks sel ll types of ponbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC 


1270 Ontario Street . Cleveland 13. Ohio 


or no simplification. When called 
upon to complete his return of in- 
come John Bull appears to lose his 
wits. Did he but know it he is a 
fortunate individual. If he were 
faced with Form No. 1040 as used 
in the U.S.A. then he would go 
completely haywire. Compared with 
Form 1040, the Britisher’s Form No. 
12 is the quintessence of simplicity. 
Briefly, everyone in Britain in re- 
ceipt of any income above a cer- 
tain amount is liable to pay tax. 
To deal first with Form No. 12. 
The first item calls for the total 


OYE 
OWE 


Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1957, to share- 
holders of record March 8, 1957. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., February 11, 1957 


superbly painted from 
Life or Photographs. 
brings Beauty and 
Color into your Home, | 
Prestige and Distinc- 
tion to your Execu- 
tive Offices or Board 
of Directors’ 
Makesa Princely Gift. 
Write Studio 808 
for full details 
AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS 
Over 100 Outstanding American Portrait Painters 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 % UN 3-4676 


rosull SAVINGS 
PROGRAM 
modert 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y 


income from a person’s employment. 
All that is necessary is to give the 
wages, etc., or he uses the line, “in 
come from profession or vocation.” 

The next few blocks cover divi- 
dends and interest. 

A further block provides for any 
income received under what might 
be termed the ‘welfare state,” viz., 
old age or retirement pensions, chil- 
dren or family allowances. Also in- 
cluded in this block is any extrane- 
cus income derived from letting 
rooms, literary activities, casual in- 
come, and so on. 

In Britain the owner-occupier of 
a house is deemed to receive an in- 
come equal to the annual letting 
value. 

Another block in the “income re- 
ceived’”’ part of the form is designed 
to show the charges that have to 
be met by a property owner. These 
charges are allowable. 


Cerra allowances are granted by 
statute and need not be claimed. 
Every person is given an earned in- 
come allowance of 2/9 of his earned 
income, subject to a maximum allow- 
ance of $1,350. An allowance of 
$420 is granted under what is termed 
a personal allowance in addition. A 
married man is given a further al- 
lowance of $300 on account of his 
wife, so that his personal allowance 
as a married man becomes $720. 

Other allowances which may be 
claimed are for dependent or tax- 
payer-employed relatives. 

An allowance of $300 may be 
claimed in respect of each child, 
step-child, or legally adopted child 
who is under 16 or is a full-time 
student in a school or college. 

An allowance is claimable for any 
premiums paid on the life of the 
taxpayer or his wife or under any 
pension fund scheme. 

When all the allowances have been 
deducted from the total income the 
balance remaining is known as the 
taxable income. This taxable income 
is charged to tax at the following 
rates: 

The first $180 at 11% cents in the 

dollar. 

The next $450 at 23% cents in the 

dollar. 

The next $450 at 33% cents in the 

dollar. 

Remainder at 42% cents in the 

dollar. 
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Ten Reasons for Merging 


FHA and VA Functions 


Mr. MARCUS is senior vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco. He is a former 
president of the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division and member of 
Division committees concerned with 
real estate and FHA mortgages. 


institutions—commercial banks, 

mutual savings banks, and sav- 
ings and loan institutions—for the 
past two years have been lending 
money faster than savings dollars 
have been coming in. In the other 
group, the life insurance companies 
have for two years loaned in the 
real estate field over three out of 
four of their dollar growth in re- 
serves. 

That is dramatic evidence that 
none of the financial groups has 
been holding back during this period 
of tight money. Quite the contrary. 
They have placed far more money in 
mortgages in the past several years 
than has been traditional with each 
and every one of these groups. All 
these groups have reached levels— 
measured in terms of mortgages to 
thrift liabilities—which, because of 
law or of custom or of policy, will be 
raised with great reluctance if at 
all. This is not as gloomy as it 
sounds, because dollarwise in an ex- 
panding economy each succeeding 
year should produce new loanable 
wealth and an ever-increasing sum 
from repayments of existing mort- 
gages. 


Tissci classes of our great thrift 


Building Industry's Needs 


Whether or not this increase in 
loanable funds can keep pace with 
the growing sales prices of houses 
is debatable. The building industry, 
it is said, needs from $12- to $1214- 
billion to finance new home construc- 
tion in 1957. 

It is difficult to obtain that figure 
from the statistical data available. 
On the demand side I would hazard 
& guess of $11-billion, based on pro- 
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jections of a $12,500 average on 
veteran loans; $11,000 on FHA 
loans; and $9,000 on conventional 
loans; and $9,000 per unit on apart- 
ment units. On the supply side I 
can see an over-all $25-billion to $28- 
billion total of mortgage money. In 
the last analysis, residential loans 
and apartments account for 75% of 
total mortgage holdings. Three- 
fourths of $28-billion would be $21- 
billion. During the past few years 
available mortgage money has been 
divided almost 50-50 between new 
and existing construction. So build- 
ing might get half of $21-billion, or 
$1014-billion. I can’t see any more 
than that and there might be less. 
Of course the margin of possible 
error in any of these guesses is large. 
But whether the supply will be $500,- 
000,000 short or $1-billion short, it 
seems to me that builders should 
take a fresh look at the use of credit 
in the building industry, and explore 
the possibilities of distributing the 
available supply in a way that will 
enable more houses to be sold in 
order to cut down discounts on re- 
sulting loans and hasten the day 
when home buyers will become home- 
owners as measured by the equity in 
the houses bought by them. 


The Troublesome Loans 


There are some who believe you 
cannot sell houses unless the terms 
offered are virtually nothing down 
and 30 years to pay. Loans result- 
ing from such sales take more than 
their share of the available dollars 
and keep those dollars for unduly 
long periods so that for many years 
they cannot replenish the credit 
pool for the benefit of future buyers 
of new houses. Those are the loans 
which are down-graded by investors 
whether the investor is a financial 
institution or a Government agency 


like FNMA. Those are the loans 
which cost you big discounts and 
add to the price of houses. Those 
are the loans which create inflation 
and give headaches to builders, to 
lenders, to Congressmen, and in the 
long run to the veterans we endeavor 
to help. 

I believe we have reached a point 
where the sales that are lost now 
because of the shortage of mortgage 
credit will outnumber those that 
might be lost if a more wholesome 
downpayment pattern was followed 
on loans to veterans. 


Merging Long Urged 

As early as seven years ago I was 
one of a few urging the merging of 
the lending functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration into the Federal 
Housing Administration. Today 
there are an increased number of 
veterans, lenders, and Congressmen, 
and many others who see the wisdom 
of such a move. The trouble is that 
something needs to be done about it. 

What would I do today to improve 
the lending program? I would ask 
Congress to set up immediately a 
Veteran Loan category under the 
National Housing Act whereby vet- 
erans could obtain FHA loans at 
FHA rates but with only one-half 
the downpayment required of non- 
veterans and to provide the proper 
department to pay to FHA the cost 
of the veterans mortgage insurance. 

Then I would change the schedule 
of downpayments on FHA loans to 
either 10% or 12% on the first 
$10,000, and 20% on the balance of 
the loan. (This would not produce 
much more in the way of dollars to 
loan but would be a more equitable 
program.) Such a pattern would 
automatically call for downpayments 
on veteran home purchases at 5% 
or 6% on the first $10,000, and 10% 
on the balance. This would bring 
into the stream of mortgage funds 
about $700 per house on perhaps 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 
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Is this where 


they file your letters? 


Why not give your form letters that 
“Hand Typed” look that gets them read! 


Now you can give form letters all the interest and 
appeal of a personally dictated letter—for as little 
as a penny a page! 

Robotyper works something like a player piano 
..- 1960 style. Automatically types from 150 to 
250 letters a day with an electric typewriter. 


Want to personalize them? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names 
or figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can 
hook up two, three, or even four together. One 
typist can easily operate them all. 


Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of 
standard paragraphs covering most usual situa- 
tions. Check off the proper paragraphs for any 
given letter. Robotyper does the rest. 


And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a 
button can operate a Robotyper. It takes only 
minutes a day from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports, or bulletins, 
get the money-saving story on Robotypers. Write 
today to the nearest Royal Typewriter Company 
branch for a free descriptive folder. 


ROBOTYPER multiplies an electric typewriter’s 
output 4 to 16 times. 


® 
AL ROBOTYPERS 


Electrics « Standards Portables + Roytype® Business Supplies 


*Robotypers” are manufactured by Robotyper Corporation, a subsidiary of Royal McBee Corp. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153) 


300,000 loans, or about $210,000,000. 
This could finance another 21,000 
houses at $10,000 per house. 

Such a plan could be a forerunner 
of eventual merger of the loan guar- 
anty functions of the VA with the 
insuring functions of the FHA. It 
would not completely shut off the 
Joan guaranty provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
although it would demonstrate the 
ease with which that goal could be 
reached. There could be many bene- 
fits to the nation if affirmative action 
were taken on this proposal. If 
adopted one could look for the plan 
to: 


Ten Beneficial Results 

(1) Preserve the policy of giving 
preferential terms to veterans. 

(2) Increase the number of pos- 
sible home buyers by cutting down 
slightly the dollar amount of the 
mortgage where “over liberal” credit 
is now being granted. 

(3) Spread the available mort- 
gage funds more equitably among all 
classes of borrowers. 

(4) Permit allowable interest 
rates to be set by administrative rule 
(within proper limitations) rather 
than by Congressional action. 

(5) Place monetary authorities in 
a position to move quickly when 
changes in the mortgage market re- 
quire prompt action. 

(6) Cause the market price on 
veteran loans, if insured by FHA, to 
rise to near parity with other FHA 
loans. 

(7) Cut cost of homes to buyers 
by reducing cost to builders. 

(8) Save the builders and home 
buyers a large part of the duplicate 
fees now charged them by the neces- 
sity of having to use both bureaus. 

(9) Save the Government many 
dollars when the two agencies would 
eventually merge. 

(10) Help to combat inflation. 


The clinging-vine type of woman 
is a thing of the past, because it is 
80 hard to find anything solid to 
cling to any more. 


Being told things for your own 
good seldom does you any. 
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You can’t order it in a package—or even expect delivery at some 
future specified date. 


But there is something your bank can do to prepare for | 


automation and, at the same time, add to current income and 
efficiency. 

One basic requirement in any automatic process is check 
imprinting, It will be necessary to identify checks outwardly 
with the customers’ names, to prevent exchange before negotia- 
tion, as well as to code them for sorting, clearing and filing. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system of “on premises” imprinting 
decreases operating costs drastically by speeding up the flow of 
work through the proof, rough and fine sort, bookkeeping and 
filing departments. Errors due to mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis-files 
are cut down sharply and turnover and training periods reduced. 

The Todd Sort-O-Namic system is one step toward automa- 
tion which your bank can safely adopt. It will save time and 
money now, will not require any upsetting change in customer 
habits and will be compatible with whatever system you adopt 
in the future. 

If this advertisement raises questions you would like to 
discuss with us, write to: 


® 
THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Prescheduling 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 
the chart, the 24-month rate de- 
crease for $500 is $1.67; for $90, 
$.30; and for $6, $.02; added to- 
gether, we find that the rate of de- 
crease is $1.99. This is exactly what 
is done by the machine, as you will 
see below—and this is the “clue” 
to the remarkable efficiency of this 
system. 

Perhaps I should explain paren- 
thetically that we always make our 
loans in even dollar amounts. For 


example, if a customer wanted to 
borrow $1,500 for 24 months (5% 
discount rate), we would look at our 
standard chart of New Loans in 
Even Dollars and find, in the pro- 
ceeds column, the amount nearest to 
$1,500. In this case it would be 
$1,503.79, and the amount of note 
would be $1,656—making 24 even 
payments of $69 each. The “even 
dollars” method of making loans is 
not, of course, essential to the sys- 
tem under discussion, but it is an 
added efficiency factor regardless of 
the setup used. The customer does 
not mind borrowing $1,503.79 rather 


THIS SYMBOL of First Western 


Correspondent Bank Service 


SINCE 1868 


Facility is the key word of First Western’s 
relations with banks throughout the coun- 
try—and our officers are eager to tell you 
personally about the many facets of our 
Correspondent Bank Service. 


If you’re interested in a correspondent 
with offices throughout California, write, 
wire or call now for complete details. 


CALIFORNIA‘’S STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 405 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS: 556 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


than an even $1,500; if anything, he 
is usually pleased to borrow a few 
dollars more. 


Machine Prescheduling 


A prescheduled loan card is shown 
in Figure 2. The entire heading, in- 
cluding name, address, and so on, ig 
typed in on the machine’s electric 
typewriter. Since the amount of the 
note is, of course, the balance due 
at the beginning, it is unnecessary 
te print mechanically any balance 
amount until after the first payment 
is made. 

The machine procedure is very 
simple, and it is always the same. 
Let us follow through the exact 
operation for scheduling the income 
on this loan. 

The discount amount is $96 and 
it is an 18-month loan. Looking at 
the chart (Figure 1), the operator 
sees that opposite $90 in the “18” 
column is $.53; she enters this on 
a tape at the left of the machine. 
Opposite $6 in the “18” column is 
$.03; she enters this amount, too, 
and the machine prints the total 
rate of reduction, $.56, on the tape. 
She now multiplies, on the book- 
keeping machine, $.56 times the 171 
discount factor shown under the 
“18” column. The result, $95.76, is 
the total earnings for the nearest 
even figure. She inserts the actual 
earnings, $96, and the machine prints 
the $.24 difference and will auto- 
matically adjust the first month’s 
earnings by that amount. 

The variance of $.56 is now ma- 
chine-multiplied by the number of 
months—in this case, 18. (This mul- 
tiplication is accomplished without 
printing.) The result, $10.08, is the 
amount which would be the first 
month’s earnings if there were no 
adjustment. But the machine auto- 
matically adds the $.24 adjustment 
figure, travels over to the ledger card 
and preschedules the entire loan 
card automatically, including pay- 
ment number, then stops when the 
job is done. 

It has required quite a few words 
to describe this procedure. But the 
operator’s work is done in a matter 
of seconds, and has an A-B-C sim- 
plicity. It may be brought out bet- 
ter by listing what she does: 


(1) Enters 18-month rate of de- 
crease for $90; 
(2) Enters 18-month rate of de- 
crease for $6; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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i, Money 


Makes the best 
of a teller’s time— 
a customer's, too... / 


Burroughs 3-total Teller’s Machine... it’s new! 


Receipting .. . validating... cash control... 
miscellaneous adding or deposit accumulations— 
all on the double! 


Here’s the Teller’s Machine that offers all the 
mechanical operations for every transaction. 
And when it comes to speed, no other teller’s 
machine can even approach this new Bur- 
roughs. Take receipting and validating for 
example. In less time than your teller can 
legibly copy by hand the figures from a deposit 
slip, the Burroughs prepares a complete, 
machine-certified receipt. Next step: you 
simply press one key. Automatically, the 
machine prints the receipt data on the deposit The third register and separate tape, to the right 
slip and on a locked-in audit journal. of the locked-in audit journal, permit miscellaneous 
; adding right at the window . . . without disturbing 
How about cash control? It, too, is fast, easy cash figures . . . without listing on the journal. 
and ever so accurate with the Burroughs. 
Separate accumulating registers keep constant 
track of “cash in” and “‘cash out.” You can 
count the cash and quickly balance at any time. 


Call our nearby branch for a demonstration WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S [Burroughs 
of any of five moderately priced models. 


B hs C tion, D it 32, Michigan. 
urroug. orporation, Detroit 3 ichigan 
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Before you install or change 


: (3) Multiplies rate of decrease by 
your special checking service . . . 


discount factor; 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY 


OF THE Check STORY 


Here’s proof that CheckMaster is the 
personalized special checking service 
that sells faster, makes more profit for 
your bank and helps build business in 
other departments. Write or phone 
for your free copy today. 


neckMasler 


INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Check Matdért, — FIRST IN PRESTIGE AND VALUE. 
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(4) Multiplies rate of decrease by 

number of months. 

These figures are picked off the 
chart very quickly. All the rest of 
the work, including adjustment of 
the first month’s earnings and the 
entire prescheduling job, is done 
automatically by the machine. As 
the machine is prescheduling one 
loan card, the operator can be head- 
ing up the next card on a standard 
typewriter. 


Reason for Adjustment 


The reason that the rate of de- 
crease does not “come out even”’ is 
that the chart is set up to the near- 
est cent. The actual rate of decrease 
for $90 earnings in 18 months, for 
instance, is not $.53 but $.5263158. 
Obviously, however, it is much easier 
to use an even cents figure and make 
an adjustment on the first month’s 
earnings. As a matter of fact, the 
adjustment could be spread out over 
the entire loan instead of being ap- 
plied to the first month; but this 
would require more effort on the 
part of the operator, and the amount 
is so small that we don’t feel it’s 
worth troubling about—though any 
bank that wanted to could do so. 


Posting Payments 

Figure 3 shows the same ledger 
card after several payments have 
been made. In posting payments, the 
operator picks up the old balance 
and enters the amount of payment. 
She then picks up the original 
amount of the note and the discount 
earned for that month, though these 
figures do not print on the face of 
the card. The machine prints date, 
balance due, and deposit (payments 
to date), and the month paid. 

We have seven controls for six 
loan classifications: automobiles 
(two controls according to due date), 
FHA direct, FHA indirect, unsecured, 
appliance, and cemetery lot. We do 
not handle dealer paper. Ledger 
cards are banded in different colors 
at the top, indicating the control to 
which they belong. All cards are 
filed numerically, by due date. 

As payments are posted, over-all 
totals for payments and discount 
earned accumulate automatically. 
We take into earnings, every day, 
exactly the amount:of income earned. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 
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It’s new™it’s in tune with 


modern architectural trends... 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN’S 5-STAR 


“CONSTELLATION” 


BANK VAULT ENTRANCE WITH PUSHBUTTON CONTROL 
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This is an actual photo of the equipment 
—the magnificent climax of our pioneer- 
ing in the field of automatic operation of 
the bank vault entrance. Pushinga button 
actuates a mechanism which swings the 
massive door open over an arc of 180 
degrees. 

Architects and all others working in the 
field of modern bank design and equip- 
ment will see that here, at last, is a vault 
entrance whose beauty is dramatic and 
completely in tune with modern architec- 
tural trends. 

All mechanism, inside and out, is 
completely concealed by the shimmering 


Stainless Steel sheathing. The fluted 
architrave can be furnished in any width 
specified by the architect. 

Important new functional features 
include: a single combination dial which 
selectively operates two combination 
locks; protective plates of newly devel- 
oped metals to resist attack by carbide- 
tipped drills and the oxy-acetylene torch; 
an improved burglar alarm which affords 
protection against early-morning holdups 
and all forms of attack on the door. 

Available with doors of all standard 
thicknesses from 314" to 25”. Full details 
on request. 


HERRING-eHALL«¢MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio + BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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Loans Hypothecated 

As indicated in part by the “de- 
posit” column on the ledger card, we 
hypothecate all loan payments. The 
time credit deposit control is posted 
daily on the same machine. This 
consists simply of picking up the 
old deposit balance, subtracting all 
paid-out loan amounts, and adding 
all payments to get the new balance. 
The time credit note control is sim- 
ilarly posted. Old-note balance is 
picked up, paid-out loans are sub- 
tracted, and new loans are added 


on; the machine then prints the new 
balance. 


Part Payments 


When a customer can make only 
part of his payment, the amount 
paid is credited to a time credit es- 
crow account. We also note the 
amount on a small hand - posted 
ledger card for that customer. These 
memorandum accounts are filed be- 
hind the regular ledger cards. When 
the remainder of the payment is 
made, the escrow account is debited 
for the first amount and the full pay- 
ment is posted by machine in the 
regular manner. The same method is 


. .. because our good neighbors to the south of 


us are getting closer all the time. 


Florida's 


proximity to Latin American markets offers 
unlimited scope for its economic develop- 


ment. 


As one of Florida's oldest banks, we offer 
80 years of intimate knowledge of our 
State's financial structure as the back- 
ground of our correspondent banking 
service. 


AJdress your inquiries about Florida to our Florida 
Information Desk, and we'll send you pertinent infor- 


mation on our State. 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


of Jacksonville 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


you pay for this 
envelope space . . . 


e Personal ‘Loans 

e Mortgage Loans 
e Checking Accounts 
e, Bank-By-Mail 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


HARTFORD @ ST. PAUL @ CLEVELAND @ ATLANTA e@ PHILADELPHIA @ HOUSTON 


used for odd-amount overpayments, 


A Brief Review 


It may be well to outline briefly 
some of the important advantages 
and “things to remember” about this 
system: 

(1) Earnings are taken into ac. 
count daily, on an extremely accu- 
rate basis. 

(2) Disputes between tellers and 
customers are avoided; customers 
trust preprinted machine figures. 

(3) Errors in figuring rebates are 
eliminated. 

(4) If loans are prescheduled 
anyway, the computation of earned 
income is “free,” so to speak. We 
do not preschedule each payment, 
and the balance due after it, but we 
could just as easily do so as part 
of the prescheduling operation. We 
prefer to machine-post payments as 
they are made. 

(5) The whole operation is set up 
on a standard typewriter-bookkeep- 
ing machine, the same kind of ma- 
chine used for general ledger, liabil- 
ity ledger, real estate loan ledger, 
trust accounting, payroll and other 
applications. 

(6) Other methods of rebating 
interest may be used; we just hap- 
pen to use the “12/78” method. It 
would be simply a matter of working 
out a chart for any other setup. 

With all these facts taken into 
consideration, we cannot help feel- 
ing that this system could be used 
advantageously by other banks. 


Mr. Chapman 
Not a Candidate 


oe P. CHAPMAN, president 
of The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, has asked the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association not 
to present his name as a candidate 
for the vice-presidency of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at the an- 
nual convention in September. 

He stated that at the time he was 
initially approached and asked tc 
allow his name to be submitted he 
was unaware that there was already 
another candidate. Mr. Chapman 
feels that he cannot devote the time 
which would be required for an ac- 
tive campaign on a national scale. 

He stated that he appreciated his 
friends’ generous support, and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would 
understand his reasons for reaching 
this decision. 
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FLORIDA LOVES MAMBO... 
BARNETT 
is 
why not use-it to advertise your 
ARTOGRAPHIC 
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The new Pr0Stile 
by “Y and E” 


Now it’s easy to lighten a task that 
saps away time and effort and dollars 
you can spend better on broadening 
your business. 

Install the all-new Pro-Gile , a 
file whose compartments open from 
the side, making the filing and finding 
of records easier and less time con- 
suming. 

Clerks file from either side. Com- 
partments can be left open for quick, 
efficient accessibility. 
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When shut, the Pro-Gile gives 
your valuable business records the 
protection and cleanliness only a 
closed cabinet can give. 

Available for both private and 
general offices in Neutra-Tone Gray, 
Driftwood Tan, and Surf Green. Ask 
the (%, representative in your city 
for a demonstration. 


Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compart- 
ments—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments— 
Minimum compartment projection keeps cen- 
ter of gravity inside cabinet—makes stacking 
safe and efficient for maximum utilization of 
floor space. 


RBE MFG.(. 


1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


*Patented 
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Savings 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 
ment procedures; (6) rules and 
regulations—age, signature, etc.; 
and (7) transfers to regular ac- 
counts. 

At the general forum session at 
4 P. M., Chairman Martin will give 
her report. Jean M. Turano, assist- 
ant to the president, Trenton (N. 


J.) Savings Bank, and chairman of 
the Forum, will preside. The order 
of business will include a playlet by 
a group of Passaic, N. J., school 
children; Granville S. Morgan, vice- 
president, Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society, will speak on “Thrift Post- 
ers as a Medium for the Promotion 
of School Savings”; and Dr. Pliny 
H. Powers, deputy chief scout execu- 
tive, National Council, Boy Scouts 


MINIATURIZATION 


What do you know! Another new word 
to describe an old objective whereby 
you get bigger and bigger by making 
things smaller and smaller. Miniaturiza- 
tion is something we have studied for 
the past forty years, but we were not 
clever enough to give it a name and 
would not have been brave enough to 
use it even if we had. As a matter of 
fact, it is a clumsy name and not on a 
par with the creativeness of our current 
crop of name coiners. . 


Not alone in the field of electronics has 
miniaturization challenged industrial 
research staffs, although we must admit 
that when we can put a transistor radio 
in one pocket and a wire recorder in 
another, these boys have made great 
strides. Even in the less scientific 
business of producing bank checks, we 
too have moved forward because we 
now split up an order for one million 
checks into five thousand, ten thousand, 
or even fifty thousand little orders, 
thus providing for check users the 
individuality they want and for 
banks the printed instruments they 


need to make check handling easier. 


As the result of such a split, our 
revenue goes up and our operations are 
expanded, but the process calls for 
extreme watchfulness on our part to 


preserve and improve the margin of 


profit. Anyone can print a name or a 


number on a bank check .. . the trick 
is to do it well, do it fast, do it profitably. 
We focus on all three, with the result 
that our checks possess a quality which 
makes them readily salable, they are 
delivered as fast as the mails can carry 
them, and we have something left over. 
Not only that, but the banks recover 
their complete check expense, so in 
this instance miniaturization is a good 
deal for everyone. 


How many little check orders do you 
need this year? One thousand? Ten 
thousand? One hundred thousand? 
Regardless of how many you need, you 
will find it more economical to turn 
the job over to DeLuxe. And remember 
. . . DeLuxe checks can be sold and 
the checks you sell cost you nothing. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


DO YOU NEED- 


imitation leather or plastic 
commercial passbooks and 
pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


Tr eee 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
for 5 months $1.00 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
218th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on March 9, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on February 1, 1957. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


S. T. CrossLanp 
Vice President & Treasurer 
January 25, 1957 


of America, New Brunswick, N. J, 
will talk on “Money Management for 
Teen-Agers.” 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Los Angeles, will be the 


guest speaker at the banquet on 
March 11. 


Savings Bonds Payroll Plan 


NINETY-SEVEN out of a hun- 
dred users of the payroll savings 
plan for buying United States Say- 
ings Bonds at work give unqualified 
approval to this automatic way of 
saving. Of those who are not pay- 
roll savers, 79% think it is a good 
idea, and 16% more give the plan 
qualified approval. These results 
were announced by John R. Buckley, 
national director of the Treasury's 
Savings Bonds Division, and are 
based upon a study made by the 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. 

The survey disclosed, said Mr. 
Buckley, that the vast majority of 
American families want to save, but 
feel that they have no regular sav- 
ings plan; that more than three- 
fourths of the people approve of the 
payroll savings plan; that only 47% 
have the plan available at the work- 
er’s place of business; that some 
44% of those who do not have the 
plan available said they would like 
to have an opportunity to join. 


Schwartz Urges Analysis 


RECENT action of the super- 
visory Officials in making it permis- 
sible for commercial banks to raise 
interest paid on savings deposits to 
a maximum of 3% is putting banks 
in a favorable position to compete 
for the saver’s dollar, according to 
L. M. Schwartz, president of the 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., 
speaking in Columbia, Mo., 

He points out, however, that 
“competitive situations and permis- 
sive Federal regulation are not in 
themselves sufficient grounds to 
justify unwarranted rate increases. 
Now is the time for each bank to 
make a careful analysis of its earn- 
ings on invested funds, the expense 
of handling and the interest paid 
on savings, and to determine the 
profit on savings deposits. Only after 
a determination that a reasonable 
net profit on savings can be main- 
tained should a rate increase be an- 
nounced.” 
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MARK: 


New Lighting Beauty, 
New Sound Conditioning Comfort, 
for Modern Bank Interiors 


Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Tile and 
Acousti-Lux Translucent Panels make a dual contri- 
bution to the improved operation of a bank. The 
sound-absorbing tile brings quiet dignity that im- 
presses customers, helps step up personnel efficiency 
and morale. Non-directional lighting diffused 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem . . . Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 
‘120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, illinois © Im Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Acousni-Cevotex 


Farmers & Merchants Bank. Hagerstown, Maryland, show- 
ing combination ceiling installation of Acdusti-Cetotex 
Celotone* Fissured Mineral Fiber Tile and Acousti Lux*T 
Translucent Panels. 

Acousti-Celotex Contractor: The Hampshire Corp. 


through the handsome translucent panels is uniform, 
glareless, and shadow-free. This effective light- and 
sound-conditioning ceiling combination is as attrac- 
tive to depositors as it is beneficial to bank employees. 
Mail Coupon Today for a free analysis of the acous- 
tical problems in your bank, plus free booklet. 


* 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
tu. s. pat. Nos. 2,218,992 


| 


MAIL NOWI 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-37 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your book- 
let, ‘Sound Conditioning in Banks.” 


Name Title 


Bank 
Address 
City 
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Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front . . . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating . . . 
it pays for itself. Z 
Some Good Territories Open for Representation 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
2168R West 25 Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


AUTOMATION 


Learn to apply business: problems 
to electronic data processing ma- 
chines. Write for free Brochure de- 
scribing the correspondence course 


PROGRAMMING FOR BUSINESS COMPUTERS 


Business Electronics Inc. 
Educational Branch 
420 Market Street — San Francisco 11, Calif. 


‘DO YOU 
NEED- 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 


... at home! 


Automation: Things to KNOW and to DO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


each type of equipment now under 
development will require its own 
specific numbering system because of 
differences in techniques. The adop- 
tion of any system today, therefore, 
might mean that another system 
would have to be adopted when the 
new equipment is bought. 


Automation and Personnel 


The general impression prevails 
that automatic processing machines 
will replace large numbers of people, 
end unless assurances are given that 
personnel will be needed, particu- 
larly during the conversion period, 
morale will suffer. 

Even after conversion, people will 
be needed, Mr. Cooper said. New 
skills will be required, however. Op- 
erating employees of today will be re- 
placed by maintenance and service 
employees tomorrow. “Programing,” 
an almost unheard of term in to- 
day’s bank, will assume tremendous 
significance in the bank of the 
future. Programing, defined as the 
art of instructing a machine on how 
to do a job, may well become a pro- 
fession that integrates the job to be 
done with the equipment to do it. 

In order to develop these new 
skills, extensive training will be a 
“must.” Many banks have recog- 
nized this need and have established 
research teams, study groups, etc. 
The important thing to remember, 
however, is: machines can never 
eliminate people from the office; only 
those engaged in purely mechanical 
processing tasks can be replaced. 


Automation and Bank Buildings 


Flexibility will be a most impor- 
tant factor in plans for alterations 
or new structures, the Philadelphia 
expert pointed out. Emphasis must 
be placed on flexible design and con- 
struction because no one can fore- 
tell now what far-reaching changes 
will take place. Equipment built to 
date is large, heavy, and extremely 
expensive. It must be housed in 
strong structures, with facilities for 
adequate electrical power and cool- 
ing units. 

There is every indication, how- 
ever, that the machines of the future 
will be less cumbersome. Engineer- 
ing developments are already under 
way to reduce size, weight, and heat 


dissipation, among other things 
Transistors are replacing electronig¢ 
tubes, circuit miniaturization 
widely used, and mass production 
reducing costs. Thus, the foresighted 
banker will be guided by the neeg 
for flexibility in bank layout. 


Enter the Cryotron 

(A few days after Mr. Coopers 
talk it was announced at Cambridge, — 
Mass., that the development of the 
cryotron—so small that 100 can fit 
into a thimble—might point to 
revolution in electronic computer de- 
sign. The New York Times reporte 
that an electronic data processing | 
machine now being built by the A. D. © 
Little Company in cooperation with : 4 
engineers at Massachusetts Institute — 
of Technology would use 215,000 
cryotrons in place of vacuum tubes 
and transistors. The cryotron was — 
developed by Dudley A. Buck, gradu- ~ 
ate student at M.I.T.) a 

It was brought out by the panel 
that automation may be the answer 
to the labor supply problem in the 
next 10 years; that banks must de- © 
cide whether a machine’s production 
is worth the cost; that possibly © 
smaller banks may buy equipment ~ 
jointly for installation in a clearing- © 
house for data processing; that in 
numbering accounts it may be well 
to give the lowest numbers to the 
most active accounts. 


Interest on Savings 


N°” for a report on savings ac- 
count interest. Four bankers 
talked that one over at Philadel- — 
phia: T. Allen Glenn, president, The 
Peoples Bank of Norristown; Daniel 
H. Erdman, president, Bucks County 
Bank and Trust Company, Perkasie; 
George H. Evans, executive vice- 
president, Third National Bank and ~ 
Trust Company of Scranton; and — 
Charles J. Heimberger, executive 
vice-president, The First National — 
Bank of Erie. There was also con- 
siderable audience participation. 

Here are some of the points 
brought out: 

Before increasing your rate, study 
all the factors thoroughly; don’t be 
just a blind follower. Some banks 
can raise, some shouldn’t. One dan- 
ger in a competitive race is that in ~ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 166) 2 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164) 


order to earn more income a bank 
will invest in less than the best 
-assets. Be sure where you’re going 
before you make a change. 

Some bankers regard savings in 
commercial banks as essentially de- 
mand deposits: these savers are not 
principally interested in rates, but 
only in accumulating funds toward 
an objective (new home, marriage, 
etc.). Also, their funds are only 
viewed as temporary deposits be- 
tween other types of investment. 


Should Public Share? 


Should banks increase their rates 
on loans without passing some of the 
income along to the public, which, 
after all, supplies the raw material 
of the banking business? 

Remember that you must pay new 
rates on the old deposits, too, and 
that investments supporting the 
higher rates may well represent a 
lower return. 

Measure the new deposits market 
in your community. Decide whether 
the new rates can be held. (Rates 
don’t go down as fast as they go 
up.) 

In short, study your bank’s earn- 
ings structure and its deposits care- 
fully before deciding to change the 
rate on savings. 

(A show of hands in the audience 
indicated that the ‘average rate 
among the banks represented was 
2%. The number paying more 
roughly equalled the number paying 
less. And many are issuing certifi- 
cates of deposit.) 


“THREE TIMES FASTER 
SERVICE” 


That’s the minimum saving in 
time at the “express” teller sta- 
tions for single-transaction cus- 
tomers at Bank of America’s 
Seventh and Flower branch in 
downtown Los Angeles, says 
Manager Arthur G. Clarke. Serv- 
ice is facilitated also for custom- 
ers at regular commercial and 
savings windows. “Express” fa- 
cilities are available at many of 
the bank’s branches throughout 
California 


Recruiting for Your Bank 


_ are banks doing to attract 
personnel? (There’s an operat- 
ing problem, too!) 

Harry E. Mertz, assistant vice- 
president and auditor of the LaSalle 
National Bank of Chicago, asked 300 
banks that question, and reported 
the results to the clinic. 

“The replies,” he said, ‘are dis- 
couraging. There seems to be an air 
of defeat.” 

However, he offered some ideas 
that banks are using. For instance: 

One large Chicago bank has an 
active calling campaign covering 
schools and visits with vacation 
counselors. This bank also visits col- 
leges from coast to coast. Of 58 
college graduates recruited a year 
ago, all are still on the payroll. The 
monthly salary is $350 to $400. As 
the group progresses a senior officer 
takes the young people to lunch, dis- 
cussing the work and what the bank 
expects. 


A Work-College Program 

“The United States National Bank, 
Portland, Ore.,” said Mr. Mertz, “has 
a work and college program. The 
students, selected during their senior 
high school year, work full time at 
the bank, plus evening classes for 15 
months, and get $100 per month 
college-living expense. Then they 
enter college for a full academic 
year, at the end of which they work 
another 12 months at $120. This 
combination of school and work is 
carried to graduation when they are 


“I like to stroll in here for sentimental — 
reasons .. . I love money” 


assured a starting salary of $4,000.” 

For recruitment in high schools — 
and business training schools, the 
student must be contacted early in 
the year. In the larger metropolitan 
areas, recruit at least a year before 
graduation. Constantly cultivate cen- 
ters of influence. Invite teachers, 
deans, and vocational counselors to 
the bank. Some institutions have a 
set program of luncheons, speeches, 
tours, etc. Have students visit the 
bank, -too. 

Use ads and agencies. Other § 
sources are your directors, stock- 
holders, customers; the best is your 
own personnel. 

One large bank hires young men 
prior to military service. When they 
leave for duty they are still con- 
sidered for salary increases and are 
included in the profit-sharing plan— 
an investment in future personnel 
requirements. 

Offer scholarships to high school 
students. Talk to graduating classes. 
Try for the cream of the graduating 
classes. Keep your staff informed of 
all positions to be filled. Post this 
information on the bulletin board. 
Hire handicapped people. Contact 
your customers. Attend parent- 
teacher association meetings. Keep 
in touch with job counselors at 
schools. Prepare a pamphlet for dis- 
tribution to graduating classes 4 
month prior to commencement. 
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Here’s what made 8 of 


the top 10 banks switch 


to rotary card filing 


(THESE 4 REVO-FILE PICTURES WILL SHOW YOU) 


USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly tran: 
¢ position is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs, plus bi 
savings in time, space, money over old-fashioned filing. 


) REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- CARDS CAN'T DROP OUuT...Mosler Revo-File is the only file of it 

File holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear out in use 

or clerk. Ups efficiency. Gives real finger-tip control. The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in fil 
assures complete protection against card “fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
j_ tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


Department B-195, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 
: P THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE IS QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as : 
+ cards come to clerk” instead of clerk going to cards... up to 68 Please send me complete information on Mosler Revo-File and how 

linear inches of filing capacity in a handsome cabinet only 36 inches to modernize an active card file in minutes. 

long. Available in manual and automatic electric selector models. 

POSITION. 
4 * * * 


For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File.can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards . . . has all the exclusive features 
of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


New Bankers’ Short Course 


N cooperation with the North Da- 

kota Agricultural College, the 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
is initiating this year—March 11-22 
—a Bankers’ Agricultural Short 
Course. The course is designed to 
orovide bankers with an opportu- 
aity for additional study in agri- 


culture, particularly as it applies to 
the banking business. 

When reporting on the new school, 
NDBA Secretary C. C. Wattam 
stated: 

“Our small banks cannot afford 
2. full-time agricultural man and 
this [course] should make better 
loan officers out of them by helping 
them to understand better the 
farmers’ problems and should en- 
able them to discern whether their 
farm customers are keeping up to 
date on farming methods.” 

The curriculum will include study 


77 
THIS tis Arizona: | 


Arizona has long been the nation’s 


leading copper producer. (Value of mineral 


output, 1956: $445 million.) 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


The friendliest climate on the continent, where 
millions have visited and hundreds of thousands 
settled down to “work where it’s fun to live.” 
Result: a vital stimulus to a dynamic economy — 
the nearest thing yet to perpetual motion. 


And is 
“Arizona’s Bank' 


58th in the Nation 
46 Offices 
Resources $449 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


PHOENIX 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


of farm management, tenure, and 
credit; farm construction and irri- 
gation problems; quality livestock 
and livestock products, basis of live- 
stock nutrition, and livestock sani- 
tary regulations; forage and grain 
crops, new crops, and weed control; 
insect problems; and case studies 
having to do with grain farming, 
beef, sheep, hogs, poultry, dairy, and 
irrigation farming. 


C&S Honors AES Workers 


WARDS totaling $10,500 were pre- 

sented to 21 outstanding Agri- 
cultural Extension Service workers 
by the Citizens & Southern banks 
in Georgia. 

Mills B. Lane, C&S president, 
made the awards of $500 each to 
three state staff members and 18 
county workers at a special lunch- 
eon at the Capital City Club. He 
said the incentive program was be- 
gun “to compliment the real work- 
ing army of Georgia agriculture— 
the county agents and the home 
demonstration agents. The Exten- 
sion workers usually are behind the 
scenes when agricultural awards 
are presented, so we decided to make 
our awards to the people who really 
do the work.” 

The 21 winners were nominated 
by their fellow workers and selected 
by a final committee appointed by 
W. A. Sutton, director of Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. The win- 
ners were honored for their achieve- 
ments during the 1956 Extension 
year ending November 30. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 


This huge check, symbolic of $10,500 
in incentive awards given to 2] Agricul- 
tural Extension Service workers by the 
Citizens & Southern banks in Georgia, 
was presented to Mrs. Frances McKay 
by W. A. Sutton, director of the AES, 
University of Georgia, Athens 
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more friends because we help more people 


@ Over 600,000 customers © Complete correspondent services 


‘ Complete corporate banking and ® Over 55 conveniently located offices 
trust services backed by ot hs) eat for neighborly service throughout 
ence as banker, financial adviser 
and trust agent for firms active in 
the Great Lakes area e A genuine spirit of helpfulness 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Mobiie-Home Agency 


OBILE-HOME AGENCY offers 
Specialized Insurance Coverages to 
mobilehome financing institutions. 


Representing major stock Specialty com- 
panies, we provide the flexibility and 
special experience to assure a sound in- 
surance — for clients who are dis- 
counting mobilehome paper. 

Complete coverages with nation-wide 
protection and claim service provide the 
assurance of protection of your portfolio. 


Your inquiry concerning Mobilehome 
Financing-Insurance will receive our 
prompt attention. 


INSURANCE 


A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS 


Max W. Hofmeister, Pres. 


Insurance Consultant To 
Mobilehome Finance Institutions 


A Sound Insurance 
Program is the Backbone 
of Mobilehome Financing 


FIRE... THEFT... and 
Combined Additional 
Coverages 

Collision, including Trip 
Collision 

SKIP Coverages and Single 
Interest Collision 

Group and Individual Credit- 
Life, Accident and Health 


Insuring Mobilehomes From Coast to Coast is our only business 


MOBILE-HOME AGENCY, INC. Keeler Building, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


b e to 
Insert «Ras? flap. touts flap Fown.|T'S SEND 


NEW BANK STATEMENT* ENVELOPE 
SPEEDS MAIL HANDLING 


TENSION [6 euch-n-Secl 


Seals Instantly on Contact — without moisture ! 


Safe for bulkiest mailings—you don’t have to hold the flap 
down ‘til the gum “sets”. Double gum strips of new “'con- 
tact” gum grip each other the instant they touch. Flap can't 


slip or pop open. 


Twice as quick—amazingly strong! With or without window. 
Write for free samples and full information, enclosing 
samples of your present envelopes. No obligation. 


* Ideal for Transit, Coupon and Return envelopes too! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


825 East 19th Street, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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Income Tax Short Course 


HE experience of the First Na- 

tional Exchange Bank of Roa- 
noke, Va., in conducting Farm and 
Small Business Income Tax Short 
Courses (February BANKING, p. 82) 
was so gratifying that another Vir. 
ginia bank, the First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, work- 
ing with the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of V.P.I., re- 
cently conducted a similar course. 
Also cooperating in this project were 
the U. S. Internal Revenue Service, 
Virginia Department of Taxation, 
and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

The curriculum was substantially 
the same as that used by First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank and outlined 
in the February issue. 

Reporting on the success of the 
First and Merchants’ course, Vice- 
president Marchant D. Wornom 
states: 

“The conference covered the east- 
ern half of the state and attendance 
exceeded 175, which was about 50 
more than we had expected. At the 
conclusion there was a unanimous 
vote in favor of a 3-day, instead of 
a 2-day, conference next year.” 


Conference Proceedings 


N order to allow the largest pos- 

sible number of bankers to profit 
from the discussions of farm prob- 
lems which were held at the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s National 
Agricultural Credit Conference last 
December, the A.B.A.’s Agricultural 
Commission has made the printed 
proceedings of the conference avail- 
able to all member banks. 

One copy of the Proceedings has 
been sent free of charge to those 
who attended the conference. Others 
may obtain copies for $2.50 by writ- 
ing the Agricultural Commission, 
A.B.A., 12) East 36th Street, New 
York 16. 


Farm Debt in Good Shape 


Tac debts are in reasonably good 
shape over-all, Dean W. I. Myers 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, said 
in an-address before the annual 
farmer-banker luncheon in Trenton 
given by the New Jersey Bankers 
Association. 
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Finding the 


An engineer once said: “‘With ultrasonic inspection, you’re 
finding the invisible with the inaudible— but it’s infallible.” 


Curtiss-Wright’s Non-Destructive Ultrasonic Test Equipment 
uses high frequency mechanical vibrations—far beyond 

the range of human hearing—for precision production-quantity 
inspection of forgings, rolled plate, welded tubing and other 
metal products. The “‘sound head’”—immersed in water 
—sends out vibrations that penetrate the metal under test 

and bounce back. Flaws show up on a cathode ray tube... 
and, simultaneously, a built-in alarm system sounds. 


Curtiss-Wright Ultrasonic Inspection now controls quality 
for many leading industries. Investigate its potentials for your 
production. Write for complete details. 


Ultrasonic Test Equipment carriage-mounted 


on 50-foot-long immersion tank. INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Ultrasonic Inspection by. CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION - CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wricut Arronauticat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. Division, Caldwell, N. J. Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. * Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Spectarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Urtica-Benp Corporation, Utica, Mich. * Exvort Division, New York, N. ¥ 
Wricut Division, Caldwell, N. J. Agropnysics Devecopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. Reseancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
InpustRIAL AND ScientiFic Propucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curtiss-Waicut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Tunsomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Marquette Metat Propucrs Division, Cleveland, Ohio Cuntiss-Waicut or Canava Ltp., Montreal, Canada * Proputsion Reseancn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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AUTHORIZED FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 
SITUATED AT KOBE PORT 


PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA, and others 


Representative Office: LONDON 


TOPS FOR BANK 


advertising! 


Opening a branch? 

Introducing a new 

savings or loan 

plan? Plastic bot- 

tle caps are won- 

derful “get ac- 

quainted'' gifts 

that will get your 

advertising message 

read in homes every day 

for two years for only pennies! 

These remarkable caps easily 

snap on and off all size soda 

and soft drink botties, keeping 

drinks fresh with an air-tight seal. 

Your bank's name, trade-mark or ad- 

vertisement is hand-imprinted in gold on 

each cap. Caps come in 6 colors: red, 

green, blue, yellow, white and black. Sold 

in bulk or packed 2 to a clear plastic 

gift envelope. 

FREE SAMPLES! Write for prices and sam- 

ples of advertising caps ordered by banks 

and other leading national corporations time 
and time again. 


HEMAN ELY, JR. 


DEPT. 62, P. 0. BOX 62, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Somples ond Prices on Reaves? 


New Books 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws, 1957. National Association 
of Credit Men, New York. 684 
pp. $10. This familiar annual in- 
cludes a chapter on the new Federal 
laws covering the highway construc- 
tion program, flood protection, pub- 
lic servicing, and Social Security. 
There is a statistical roundup, by 
states, of banks that clear checks at 
face value; the mid-1956 total was 
18,736. Digests of latest legislative 
and legal rulings in many trade 
areas are provided. 


I MADE OuT INCOME TAX RETURNS. 
By Elmer W. Lutz. Vantage Press, 
New York. 194 pp. $3.50. An Ohio 
lawyer reviews 25 years of experi- 
ence at helping people (mostly rural 
people) execute Form 1040. He’s 
probably right when he says: “No 
one else, I think, who has prepared 
income tax returns over so long a 
period has been patient enough to 
write out his experiences.” 


CoMMON SENSE ECONOMICS. By 
L. Albert Hahn. Abelard-Schuman, 
New York. 244 pp. $4.50. Originally 
published in Germany, this edition 
has been revised to stress American 
and British economies. Dr. Hahn, 
who once had a long controversy 
with John Maynard Keynes, is now 
described as an economist of the 
“neo-classical school.” 


AMERICAN BUSINESS DICTIONARY. 
By Harold Lazarus. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 521 pp. $10. 
This vocabulary covers the major 
areas of business, including banking. 


THE INCREDIBLE IVAR KREUGER. By 
Allen Churchill. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, New York. 301 pp. $3.95. 
People of the older generation will 
remember the fabulous “Swedish 
Match King,” the major mystery 
man of the Twenties and early Thir- 
ties. Here’s a lively biography of 
this “greatest swindler the world 
has ever known,” a foxy financial 
maneuverer who built more than 400 
holding companies. 


INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING FOR 
EVERY OFFICE. By H. John Ross. 
Office Research Institute, Miami, 
Fla. 80 pp. $2. This pocket-size 


book includes 10 basic rules for re. 
ducing clerical costs. 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. $3.50. Papers presented at 
meetings of business managers in 
four Michigan cities. 


DENMARK. A handbook published 
by the Royal Danish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Danish Sta- 
tistical Department. 


BUSINESS SPEAKING: A TEXT AND 
WorKBOOK. By James F. Clyne, 
Charles A. Dwyer, Edward J. Kil- 
duff, Ralph M. Zink. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York. 223 pp. $3.75. 
Includes 15 speech assignments for 
students and a section on speech 
improvement—pronunciation, gram- 
mar, word use, voice development. 


Your RIGHTS AS AN _ INVESTOR. 
Oceana Publications, New York. 91 
pp. $1.00 paper, $2.00 cloth. The 
latest addition to the Publisher's 
Legal Almanac series, this book 
aims to present to prospective in- 
vestors, in simple terms, a practical 
working knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and nature of corporations, the 
operation of the securities market, 
and the legal rights of investors. 
Some “do’s” and “don’ts” about in- 
vesting and an appendix explaining 
“currently stylish terms” and in- 
formation on where to find financial 
information are included. 


“J just remembered my spare is flat!” 
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What do bankers read at night? 


It might be unusual to find a copy of Mellon Bank’s 
booklet, “United States Government Securities’, on a 
busy banker’s night table—but not too unlikely. If 
he’s read it once, you can bet he’ll have it someplace 
handy, for it enjoys as much popularity during the 
banker’s working day as mystery thrillers do in the 
evening—and here’s why: it’s one of the greatest time- 
savers in our business. 

All bankers, whether their banks are large or small, 
have to keep up with the securities issued by the 
United States Government. It’s a part of our business. 
But a hard part, too—when it’s added to all the other 
duties that we have—because the information is 
printed in so many different places. 

We had this same problem in our bank: how to get 
this information together in one spot for our staff. So 
we developed our own booklet, “‘United States Govern- 
ment Securities’, in which we wrote down’ all the 
data that we needed. Well, it wasn’t long before one 


of our customers saw it. ““That’s just what we need, 
too,” he said, and askéd us to send him a copy. 

All this happened 25 years.ago and we are still 
sending this customer our booklet—and to about 2,000 
others who have asked to be on our mailing list. These 
include our correspondent banks, brokerage houses, 
accounting firms and many others who need the latest 
information on Government Securities. 

If you would like a copy of Mellon Bank’s booklet, 
just drop us a line and we'll be glad to send you one 
with our compliments. It’s revised every quarter so 
it’s always up-to-date. You may not want to take 
it to bed with you for an evening’s light reading, but 
we’re sure you'll find a lot of use for it at your desk. 


(A postal card addressed to: Correspondent Bank 
Division, Mellon Bank, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania, will place you on our mailing list for our 
booklet, “United States Government Securities.’’) 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 


SURPLUS $180,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Have YOU 


looked into 
Holland 


paper? 


There are many sound and attractive 

reasons why more than 700 banks and 
financing companies are handling Holland 
installment loan paper on a non-recourse basis. 


Consider these important facts, for example... 


1. Holland is the world’s largest in- 
staller of home heating equipment— 
the only furnace company that retails 
its equipment on a nationwide basis. 


2. Holland controls the end use of its 
_products because we maintain our 
own sales outlets. 


3.Holland guarantees heating com- 
fort and backs up that guarantee with 
performance. 


4. More than 5,000 Holland men, in 
more than 500 factory branches and 
sub-branches offer 24-hour-a-day serv- 
ice to more than 16,000,000 customers. 


A phone call to our local manager will give 
you full information about the availability of 
Holland paper for your bank. Call today! 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 


Main Office and Plants at 
Holland, Michigan 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Abbott Coin Counter Company. 14 
Air Reduction Company, Incor- 
porated .. 11 
American Charts Company .... 158 
American Express Company ... 151 
American Portrait Artists .... 152 
American Surety Company ... 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno. . 
Bankers Trust Company 


Bank of Montreal 

Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Seciety 

Banthrico International, Inc. .. 

Barnett National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, The 

Bowser Parking System, Inc., 
The 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Com- 
pany 

Burroughs Corporation eee 

Business Electronics, Ine. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
The 

Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Celotex Corporation 10, 

Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The. . 

CheckMaster, Inc. 

Christmas Club A Corporation. 

Chubb & Son 

City National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago ..... 

Colorado Insurance Group .... 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, The 

Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Credit Life Agency 

Credit Life Insurance Company, 
The .. 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Dai-ichi Bank, Ltd., The 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, 
Inc. 

DeLuxe Check Printers, 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation 


Ebasco Services, Incorporated. . 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 
Exchange National Bank of 
Tampa, Florida 
Exline, Inc., William 
152, 162, 164, 172 


Fedder-Quigan Corporation .. 141 
“oO Life & Casualty Com- 
Cover II 
Fidelity ‘ond Deposit Company 
of Maryland 104 
First National Bank of Arizona 12 
First National Bank of Chicago, one 


The 
First National City Bank of New 
York 128, 129 
First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 156 
Franklin Manufacturing 
ration 12 
Fuji Bank, Ltd., The. 


General Electric Company 
Computer Department ....- 
General Floorcraft, Inc. ..... 23 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 135 
Hammermill Paper Company. . 
Cover Ill 
Harter Corporation 109 
Heman Ely, Jr. ‘ 
Herring-Hali-Marvin Safe Com- tals 
Holland Furnace Company ... 174 
Home Insurance Company, The 125 


Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., 


LaMonte & Son, George ..... 2 
Lawrence Warehouse mpany .127 
LeFebure Corporation «+27, 145 


Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company 
Metal Products Engineering, Inc, 145 
Metropolitan Oakland Area ... 8] 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regula 
tor Company 
Mobile-Home Agency ....... 170 
Mosler Safe Company, The 
Insert at page 144, 167 


National Automobile Dealers 
Used Car Guide Company... 24 
National Bank of Detroit..... 169 
ee Cash Register Company, 
. «Cover IV, 134 
Netional City Bank of Cleve. 
land 30 
National Shawmut Bank of ‘Bos. 
ton, The 
New York Times, The 
Facing Page 145 


Citizens Trust Company, 
Old Republic Life 

Company 


Patented Plastics, Inc. ....... 164 
Philadelphia National Bank, The 175 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 137 
Policy Holders’ Service Bureau. 89 
Polk & Co., R. L. 1390 


Ralston Purina Company ..... 83 
Rand McNally & Company ... 
Real Estate Research Corpera- 
tion 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
any) 
Remington. Rand (Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation).. 
Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
(Division of Royal MeBee 
Corporation) 


St. Louis Terminal Field Ware- 
house Company 
School Thrift, Inc. 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. ... 
— Stevens & Clark Fund, 
ne. 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 
Stanley Works, The (Magie Door 
Division) 
Studley, Shupert Trust Imvest- 
ment Council 


Talcott, Inc., James ...++++++ 
Tampa-Havana Company, The. 
Tension Envelope Corporatien. 
Texas Company, The ......- 
Texas [Eastern Transmission 
Corporation ° 
ThriftiCheck Service Corpora- 
tion 
Todd Company, Ine. The... 
Travelers Insurance Companies, 


Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles 
Union Pacific Railroad ....++ 
United Fruit Company .. eee 
United mae Bronze Sign Co 
pany, In 
United "states Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company 


Valley National Bank 


Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
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YOU be the judge. 


Compare the actual transit-time on your items handled by 
PNB~-—and items handled by any other Philadelphia bank. 


Run through the check-list of PNB correspondent services— 
and those offered by any other Philadelphia bank. 


Measure the experience of PNB against any other Philadel- 
phia bank. 


You’ll find a correspondent relationship with PNB has val- 
ues you can put your finger on. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL’ BANK | =" 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Organized 1803 


BUCKS, DELAWARE 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation COUN 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


the Department of Labor have indicated very little rise 
in productivity in the past year or so. There is some 
indication that this trend was reversed upward in the 
latter part of 1956. 

There is quite a remarkable shift toward caution 
since first-of-the-year forecasts, when complete confi- 
dence was almost unanimous. Those who have made 
an effort to run down the latest reports from the field 
say that, while prices are rising, there is a tendency 
for orders and contract awards to level off or decline. 
If this goes far enough to cause an actual falling off 
in production, it would certainly affect current plans 
for plant expansion. 

A year ago, it will be remembered, cutbacks were 
expected in automobiles and home construction, but 
these were sure to be offset by extraordinary activity 
in capital expenditures. 

This year it does not look as though automobiles will 
do much better than in 1956, and housing seems likely 
to fall below last year. A big upturn is expected in 
public construction, and thus far there has been no 
great change in industry’s program of spending for 
plant and equipment. 


Personal income continues to rise. There seems no 
early threat of an increase in unemployment. Public 
utilities are keeping up with their programs. Chemicals, 
oils, and coal are in good shape, generally speaking, and 
even textiles seem to feel a little better about the 
market. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, televisions, radios, 
and all kinds of appliances are in ample supply and 
there even seems an overcapacity in these lines. 

In view of the inflationary aspects of the new budget 
and continued activity throughout commerce and in- 
dustry, there seems little likelihood of any change 
toward easier money. Tightness will continue cer- 
tainly through the tax collection period. 


The President’s statement at a press conference, that 
if inflationary pressures continued it might be neces- 
sary for the Government to step in with adequate 
controls, focused attention on the whole basic issue 
of leadership in avoiding inflation. 

There are many different views, and probably no 
subject in the economic field will get a more thorough 
going over in the coming months. 

Here, for example, was one of the questions put to 
Secretary Humphrey after he had said that some cuts 
could be made in the Federal budget: 

“Don’t you think that is an executive problem—must 
not leadership come from the executive branch for cuts 
in the budget?” 

The Secretary’s answer was simply, “That’s right.” 
In the same interview he amplified this somewhat when 
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someone asked, “Whom do you blame for this?’ He’ 
replied: 

“Everybody. Congress enacts laws that start with’ 
the public. The public, various groups of the public— 
and it is getting so more and more—keep turning tg’ 
the Federal Government for everything in the world 
to be taken care of. Whenever anybody gets into a” 
little bit of trouble he immediately runs to Weaning 
and asks for something to be done about it. 

“The pressure is put on Congress to enact laws to. 
help them. Congress enacts some laws to help ‘heal 
and the Executive, when the laws go in, has to support © 
the laws and work with the laws and that adds to the | 
payrolls and it adds to the employment and it adds to” 
the cost of Government and that adds to the taxes, | 
It is just everybody.” a 

The Secretary of the Treasury made another com-— 
ment that escaped much notice when he was asked if) 
the budget should have included contemplated highway 
expenditures. He said: 

“That is right. Why fool the public?” 


On this question of responsibility, the President an i: 
swered a press conference question this way: 4 
When I said that business and labor must discharge” 
their responsibilities and exercise their authority . 
I am asking them merely to act as enlightened Amer ; 
icans. 

Unless this happens the United States then has to 
move in more firmly with so-called controls of some 
kind . . . I believe any intelligent man can see the dis 
rection we will have to go unless there is some wisdom) 
exercised not only in Government but throughout the” 
whole economy. 


The economist for the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Walter Fickler, told the Joint Economic Committee, 
however, that the Government’s budget showed it 
of the restraint that it urges on the public. g 

“Competitively,” he said, “no individual businessmai” 
can exercise the type of restraint which will con ol 
inflation,” and the same thing is true of any indi- 
vidual labor leader. q 

The National Association of Manufacturers, befo . 
the Joint Committee, dealt in a practical way with the 
question of responsibility by pointing out that produc= 
tivity had not kept pace with wage increases and that) 
unit labor costs had thus gone up. In the face of this 
pressure, industrial prices have been so restrained by 
self-discipline and competition that profits have de 
clined. 4 


A spokesman for organized labor was the only one 
appearing before the committee who expressed no fears” 
of inflation. He said the health of the economy would 
not be endangered by a slowly rising level of govert 
mental expenditures. He also challenged the wholé 
theory that rising wages were an inflationary threat, 
pointing out that wages are only a part of the to 
cost of goods. 2 

The consensus of testimony before the committee was 
that upward pressure on prices would continue for at 
least the first part of this year and that there was little 
likelihood of any shift toward easier money on the part 
of the Federal Reserve. 


R. KUHNS 
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